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Ir you look in the same kind of kaleidoscope I 
use you can see New York society broken into a 
hundred different pieces. You can see, also, many 
beautiful colors, and many odd and curious pat- 
terns. Then, if you give the kaleidoscope a shake, 
you have an entirely new combination. 

The changes in metropolitan society are kalei- 
doscopic in a sense. They are sudden, and yet 
more or less uniform. The ever-changing round 
of social entertainment is marked by the four 
seasons. I5ut society people, i.e., the members of 
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the ‘‘smart set,” are continually on the “ go.” 
They are never still. And so, in the merry month 
of May, when roses are fifty cents a dozen instead 
of fifty cents apiece; when the peach and the 
cherry trees open their sweet-scented blossoms to 
the blue skies ; when the flashing beauty of bird 
life is seen amid leafy bowers ; when all nature is 
decked in holiday attire—at such a time the gay 
butterflies of fashion take to themselves wings and 
fly to lands over the seas, on to beautiful cottages 
and homes in the country. But the incessant 
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round of pleasure goes on—parties, dances, lunch- 
eons, private theatricals and any number of teas. 

The spring season in New York closes promptly 
the last week in May. ‘The annual parade of the 
Coaching Club winds it up. This event has at 
last come to have some social significance. For 
one thing, it marks the end of the social season in 
town. No dance or dinner after that counts for 
much. ‘The parade of the club is set for the last 
Saturday in May. 

About half an hour before noontime the four- 
in-hands have assembled before the Brunswick, 
and then a blast from the horn announces the 
start. Dexterously the agile grooms release the 
leaders’ heads, and the pawing horses step off at 
a lively gait down the avenue to the entrance of 
Central Park, where the coaches wheel into line. 
The club members wear uniforms of dark-green 
coats and yellow-striped waistcoats. Additional 
color and interest are lent to the occasion by the 
ladies, who are resplendent in Parisian gowns, 
spring bonnets and flowing ribbons. There isa 
lady on the box beside the driver ; two ladies and 
two gentlemen sit on the second seat; while the 
grooms occupy the rear seats. 

The show is as good as a circus, as the presence 
of a large and curious crowd might be taken to 
indicate. The spectators on foot along the route 
look over carefully and critically every detail of 
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horses, harness, coaches and load, and express 
their opinions. Frank and often cynical are many 
of the comments thereon. 

The route through the park is along the West 
Drive and around the north end by McGowan’s 
Pass, thence down the East Drive to Seventy-sec- 
ond Street, and through that street to Riverside 
Drive, which commands a fine view of the Hud- 
son. Finally all the coaches draw up at Clare- 
mont, opposite General Grant’s Tomb, and the 
party takes luncheon on the piazza of the hotei. 
About six o’clock the members of the Coaching 
Club and guests return to city pavements thor- 
oughly satisfied with their. annual parade, with 
their entertainment and with themselves. 

The rush to Europe is next in order, The ma- 
jority of the Four I[undred now go abroad in 
May or June, and it is at the departure of an 
ocean greyhound that you will see one of the most 
interesting phases of New York life in summer. 

This season our society people will go to Chi- 
cago and the World’s Fair instead of taking a trip 
across the water. The Astors and the Vander- 
bilts have rented elegantly furnished mansions, 
where they will entertain their friends in their 
usual lavish style and manner. After they show 
the wild and woolly Westerners how the thing 
should be done the “smart set” will retire to 
Newport cottages. 
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The annual European exodus is really a sight 
worth seeing. The scene on the Cunard or White 
Star pier on ‘‘ steamer day ” will give one a livelier 
notion of the people who have a place in society 
than at any other public gathering. Here, just 
before sailing hour, one can see the swellest people 
in town, and troops of friends come to see them 
off. Few days, even at the height of the social 
season, collect such a large number of stately 
creatures, arrayed in stylish gowns, as does 
‘*steamer day.” The crowd of pleasure seekers 
is composed of buds and belles, who go abroad for 
rest, incidentally for new worlds to conquer ; of 
brides who just dote on Europe as the proper 
place for a honeymoon ; of would-be brides who 
go to Paris for a trousseau ; of ‘ fellows,” both 
oll and young, who run over to London to see 
what the Prince of Wales is wearing and doing ; 
of fond mothers who take their muarriageable 
daughters to Europe in the hope of capturing a 
prize or a blank; of all sorts of idle men and 
women who take a trip across the water because 
they have nothing else todo. Surely a shipload 
of society people furnishes more food for reflec- 
tion, more material for observation, than a steer- 
age-full of picturesquely clad immigrants. 

The friends of the pleasure seekers belong, of 
course, to the same set as do the departing tour- 
ists. ‘They are women mostly, for it is perfectly 
proper for them to attend steamship sailings with- 
out an escort. And how the dear creatures flock 
to the pier! What 
fun they have seeing 
their friends off for 
Europe! To some, 
the bustle, the excite- 
ment, the crying, the 
kissing and the part- 
ing are rather a lark 
than a serious matter. 

Those who have 
witnessed the confu- 
sion and rush and ex- 
citement accompany- 
ing the departure of a 
crack ocean liner will 
not soon forget the 
lively and amusing 
spectacle. One bright 
morning in June I saw 
the New York off, 
and it was worth go- 
ing across town to the 
river front to see. 
The affair was as good 
as a wedding, better 
than a horse or a 
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dog show in Madison Square Garden. A society 
leader was going abroad preparatory to settling 


down for the rest of the season at Newport. Her 
friends would not let her depart in peace. They 
must send. flowers and come themselves. The 


parting.was turned into a regular afternoon re- 
ception. ‘This was only one of its kind on deck ; 
for, remember, each departing tourist has his or 
her own circle of friends surrounding them. 

But tke time of departure draws near, and a few 
false alarms throw nervous old maids and hyster- 
ical girls into a genuine panic of fear. Suddenly 
the bell does ring furiously, and everybody on 
board without a ticket makes a dash for the gang 
plank. Some young women begin talking, kiss- 
ing and erying all over again. 

Then you hear such final messages as these : 
* You must not be seasick !” or, ** If you do feel 
squeamish, take those pills !” and, ‘* Give Jack my 
London address,” and, ‘‘ I’ll be in Dresden on the 
10th !” 

The bell is still ringing, and the officers are 
giving orders in loud tones. There is a throb, a 
beat of the mighty engines, a splashing and a 
boiling of muddy waters around the wharf. The 
great vessel, towed by a puffing tugboat, glides 
out into the river. ‘The crowd surges to the end 
of the pier, and a few enthusiastic individuals 
keep waving their handkerchiefs long after their 
friends are out of sight. That night many a 
fair head lies down on the pillow to dream, per- 
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chance, of the rolling billows, the saloon in blue 
and gold, the steamer chair, the pools on the 
day’s run, and the concert for the poor sailors. 

Presently the words are whispered round that 
Society has left town. What of it? What is 


Four Hundred out of nearly two millions? They 
They con- 


are not missed. Still, they are gone. 


as regularly as they do to the dentist’s—that is, 
once a year. The wives and daughters of pro- 
fessional men, ministers, doctors, lawyers and 
merchants, all go somewhere or other. They 
swarm over the country like a grasshopper plague, 
resting here and there, eating and consuming. 
No matter where you go, you are sure to run 
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gregate at a few well-known places—Par Harbor, 
Narragansett, Newport, and, late in autumn, at 
Lenox. No female member of ‘a set’ would 
dare to show her face in town unless it were at a 
funeral, a fire, or a Wall Street panic—events, 
luckily, that seldom happen in dog days. 

Then there are families that go to the country 


across some of them. You cannot eseape the 
summer girl or the summer boarder. You will 
find them on the Jersey coast, where they are 
bothered and bitten by mosquitoes ; at fashion- 
able watering places, where they drink enormous 
quantities of sulphur and other nasty waters ; in 
big caravansaries, where they sleep in hot, stuffy 
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rooms ; in second-rate hotels, where they put up 
with discomforts which they would not endure at 
home ; finally, in some cheap country boarding 
house, where they get good fresh air—and that 
is all. 

The body and the brains of New York are left 
in town over summer. ‘The men who do the vot- 
ing and the women who do the housework—it is 
of the lives of these men and women in summer 
that we desire to speak. We wish to show how 
they spend their days and their nights; how they 
enjoy the parks and pleasure grounds ; how they 
take advantage of the cheap excursions to seaside 
and mountain slope; how they go to open-air 
concerts and to roof-garden entertainments ; how 
they flock to outdoor resorts, where they eat, 
drink and are merry; how, in short, they man- 
age to make life worth living. 

There is a popular notion afloat, especially in 
the country, that city life in summer is something 
intolerable. And so it often is in the regions of 
Tenementdom, where family above family are 
packed in tiers—where four, five or six persons 
sleep in one room. But that is only one side of 
city life. It is just as if city folk should say: 
‘*T pity the poor ‘hayseeds’ who are snowed in 
all winter long.” 

As a matter of fact no city in the country af- 
fords in relief and so 
breathing places for its poor as does the metrop- 
New York is so situated as to catch the 
faintest breezes that blow from any point of the 
Surrounded as it is by water, Manhat- 


summer so much many 


olis. 


com pass, 
tan Island is fanned by the windmills of the gods. 
No matter how hot the day has been or how life- 
less the air, before midnight an ocean breeze 
springs up and comes flying over the housetops, 
bringing health and restorative power in its train. 

The real breathing places in the city are the 
public parks and squares. Manhattan Island is 
dotted over with green patches of grass and 
flowers. The largest bit of country in the city is 
Central Park. It is the most democratic place in 
the world. Indeed, Central Park is a small world 
to itself. Here, in summer, all sorts and condi- 
tions of people may be found ; here all are free 
and equal. There is, to be sure, a difference in 
the outward appearance of people in the park. 
Some of them are better dressed than others ; but 
the sun shines for all; the sky is as blue and the 
grass as green for one as for the other. 

Of the many human beings who flock to Cen- 
tral Park in summer the children come near being 
the most interesting. If you would see how the 
children enjoy their playground, go some after- 
noon and watch them in their merry gambols in 
the sunshine and under the spreading branches. 


It will do you good, for youth always has its 
charms. It is well that Father Knickerbocker 
thinks of his children. 

Again, Central Park offers a different set of 
attractions to different people. The baseball 
players have grounds for their favorite game ; 
the tennis players have courts for their nets. 
The young people sail miniature yachts in a 
pond, while their elders row boats on the big 
lake. Lovers of nature can sit in a shady nook 
and see the flashing beauty of bird life or watch 
the squirrels frisking about. Lovers of music can 
sit in the open square and enjoy a free concert. 
Indeed, the park is a great place for lovers of 
every kind and description. Many loving couples 
find the park to their taste. They seek out-of-the- 
way places, and there they bill and coo as happily 
as though by the seashore. As you stroll through 
the winding paths suddenly you come upon a 
scene evidently not intended for vulgar eyes. 
You are half inclined to back out, to retreat, and 
somehow you feel as though you had committed a 
breach of etiquette. But you assume a look of 
indifference, turn your head away and pass on. 

Quite a different phase of city life in summer 
is presented at the park restaurant. The Casino 
is a little stone hotel almost hidden from view by 
the shrubbery and the trees. People of slender 
means do not go there, for it is a place for those 
who like a good dinner and are willing to pay for 
it. There are tables on the porch and tables out 
under the spreading branches. After six o’clock 
wagon after wagon drives up; a man jumps down 
from his seat and helps a lady out. Soon the 
tables are all taken. Then the scene is Parisian. 
It is a company of men and women, all well 
dressed and all light-hearted, eating and drinking 
outdoors. Here, on a warm summer’s night, you 
may see couples having a confidential talk over a 
planked shad or a steak, salad, some cheese and a 
pint bottle. The men light their cigarettes or 
cigars, lean back in their chairs, happy and con- 
tented. The restaurants at McGowan’s Pass in 
the upper part of Central Park, and in Riverside 
Park, have their particular charms, and each has 
its display of pretty faces, of fine clothes, dia- 
monds and happy men and women. 

Now let us observe life in the small public 
parks and squares. We may begin with Battery 
Park, which is the meeting ground of people liv- 
ing south of Chambers Street. Here all types 
may be found—Germans, Irish, Swedes, Poles 
and Italians; here the emigrant lately landed 
makes himself at home. The park begins to fill 
in the afternoon, when young women with babies, 
little ones with their big brothers and sisters, and 
mothers, put in appearance. There is a soda- 
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water fountain and a milk counter. Both are 
more or less surrounded by thirsty children. 

On a hot July night Battery Park swarms with 
poor people, all out to get a breath of fresh air. 
It is “music night,” and the band is going to 
play. Promptly at eight o’clock the fat, pompous- 
looking leader appears. The band strikes up a 
popular air, and the people are satisfied after 
the long wait. For two hours they enjoy a free 
concert. It is now ten o’clock, but still the crowd 
shows no sign of going away. The people would 
like to remain in the park all night if they could 
do so. But after midnight the policeman says to 
the stragglers: ‘‘Come, come, get out of here; 
go home!” Have they homes? However, men 
and women get out, but by daylight the benches 
in the park are again occupied. 

Going tiptown on the East Side, there is Tomp- 
kins Square, which is a ten-acre patch between 
Seventh and Tenth Streets. Here another phase 
of city life is presented in summer. In the early 
morning the seats in the square are occupied by 
workingmen. Some of them, with tin pails at 
their feet, are waiting for the seven-o’clock whis- 
tle to shriek its warning, and some are reading 
the morning papers. In the afternoon women 
and children take possession of the square. Most 
of the mothers bring their babies in their arms, 
for few of them can afford a baby carriage. Big 
brothers take charge of small brothers, and big 
sisters mind their small brothers and sisters. 

Over in Washington Square and Union Square 
and Madison Square the children come attended 
by nurse girls in white aprons and pretty caps. 
It is in these squares that the idle spend most of 
their time, the tired and heated men and women 
rest for a few minutes, the studious read a book 
or paper, the aged sleep and meditate, and the 
young people play, while the nurses talk with each 
other or flirt with the park policeman. The up- 
town squares are places where the better class of 
people lounge and dawdle, where the ‘‘dude” 
may drop down on a seat beside a man who has 
not had a square meal that day or the day before ; 
where a well-dressed lady, who has been shopping 
or visiting, rests for awhile alongside of the serv- 
ant girl; where progress and poverty touch el- 
bows. After all, the uptown squares are not half 
so interesting as those over on the great East Side. 

Here is the proper place to call attention to a 
curious element of metropolitan life. The parks 
and squares are crowded from morning to night 
with able-bodied men who have no visible means 
of support. They are summer squatters. Where 
do they go, and what do they do in winter ? How 
they can live by loafing is one of the mysteries of 
the city. They all cannot have pensions. We 
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have indicated the problem, and perhaps some 
can solve it. 

One of the most noticeable features of summer 
life is seen on the front steps. On the East Side 
the man of the house sits in the doorway in his 
shirt sleeves, pipe in mouth and his brood around 
him. The “ growler” is rushed at frequent in- 
tervals. On the West Side the owner of a brown- 
stone front is attired in a jaunty smoking jacket, 
velvet slippers, and he smokes a good cigar. But 
if you wish to study human nature you must 
see the people on the front steps of a big board- 
ing house. There is a scramble for the desira- 
ble places almost every night. Of course the 
‘* star boarder ” is allowed to take the best seat, 
while the other seats are allotted according to 
popularity or merit. The attention which the 
young ladies receive varies generally with their 
personal charms and attractions. Quite interest- 
ing is the good-natured rivalry between fellow 
boarders for the privilege of sitting close by 
‘‘her” side. When there is a well-understood 
arrangement the sitters retire one by one and 
leave a couple to themselves and their astronomy. 
Ah, what gossip and scandal are retailed on the 
front stoop! How Miss This and Mr. That are 
dissected like a ‘‘ bird”! These front-stoop par- 
ties are not always conducive to good government, 
rest and peace of mind. 

It is only of late years that New Yorkers have 
found a better place than the front steps to sit 
outdoors. It is the housetop. The situation is a 
splendid one, for it is high above the dusty streets, 
the burning pavements and the bad odors. If 
any breeze is stirring, you are sure to catch a 
breath of it on the housetop. ‘I'he view from the 
roof of an eight or ten story building by night is 
magnificent. Far out toward the bay the lights 
on Staten Island gleam and glitter ; the blazing 
torch of the Statue of Liberty is a powerful bea- 
con light, and the two great cities of New York 
and Brooklyn are chained together by a dazzling 
string of diamonds, pearls and rubies on the 
bridge. 

The roof garden is a new feature Of our city 
life in summer. The idea is a most excellent one. 
Already it has yielded good fruits. Many a bar- 
ren home roof has been converted into a beautiful 
place of bloom and blossom. It is a matter of re- 
gret that roof gardens are not found where they 
are most needed—that is, on the tenement roofs. 
We wonder that some landlord does not make the 
experiment. Some day we New Yorkers may re- 
alize Charles Reade’s picture of flower gardens on 
city roofs, and happy families enjoying the cool 
breezes and holding impromptu concerts, and en- 
tertaining their friends in delightful fashion. 
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AFTERNOON TEA AT THE CLAREMONT. 


A few private houses have been provided with 
the roof garden at slight trouble and expense. 
Boxes or tubs of plants and flowers are arranged 
along the edge of the roof, which is protected by 
boards or matting. A tent can be put into a cor- 
ner, while a hammock is easily slung from posts 
or the chimney. Then a table and a few chairs 
will complete the outfit. Thus, given a barren 
roof, some flowers, rugs and furniture, there is no 
telling what a clever woman may not do to trans- 
form the roof into a cozy summer retreat. Those 
who have a roof garden of their own now invite 


their friends to spend the evening atop the house. 
Last season housetop parties were given, and many 
a stay-at-home enjoyed tea on the roof for the 
first time. 

The roof garden of the Casino has been a feat- 
ure of New York life for three or four summers. 
At first it was an open place illuminated by many- 


colored lights. A band discoursed sweet music. 
There were chairs and tables, and refreshments 
were served. Last summer a stage was erected, 
and the place made into a café chantant. The 
performances given were on the same lines as 
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those at the Café des Ambassadeurs in Paris. 
Here, after nine o’clock, people dropped in to 
have an ice and to see young women in purple 
tights and the Spanish dances. 

The Madison Square roof garden is another 
popular resort. It was thrown open last summer, 


and its success was immediate and unmistakable. 
The garden was crowded nightly by men and 
women, who wanted to see the flowers, the elec- 
tric lights, the colored tights and the eccentric 
dances. It was a typical New York audience. 
men who 


There were somebodies and nobodies ; 
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had more in their pockets than in their heads, 
and so they bought champagne; pretty women 
in fine clothes and fashionable styles ; husbands 
with their wives and families, and young men 
with their best girls. 

The democratic outdoor resorts are over on the 
East Side. They are immensely popular with our 
foreign population. Few Americans know of, 
and hence few go to, these ‘‘summer gardens,” 
which present some interesting phases of city life. 
The Germans know how to enjoy open-air refresh- 
ment and recreation. They take their wives and 
children to a summer garden, and seat themselves 
around a table under no other roof than the 
spreading branches. The whole family are in 
high spirits, either eating or drinking beer, of 
course. The father sets a good example in tem- 
perance, for no man would shame his family in 
public. Most of these places are entirely respect- 
able ; loud and excited talking, loose actions and 
drunkenness are of rare occurrence. Those who 
have visited a first-class beer garden once will be 
apt to goasecond and a third time. It is not 
even necessary to drink beer or strong liquors. 
The music of the band, the singing of performers, 
the shouts of laughter, the flash of electric lights 
and of diamonds, the sheen of silk and the show 
of color, the groups of happy men and women— 
all these, indeed, are stimulating enough to the 
mind and soul of the tired worker at the close of 
the day. 

The entertainments offered at the summer gar- 
den are not of the highest kind or order of merit. 
But “everything goes” in July and August, 
when people are easily amused or diverted. In 
some gardens there are boat swings and merry-go- 
rounds ; in others there are bowling alleys and 
shooting galleries. How the young people flock to 
a grove where there is a platform for dancing! 
The “ feller and his girl” are there. He has his 
hat on, and she has her dress pinned up. But 
what of that ? Are they not having as much real 
fun and enjoyment as the young men and women 
at a dance in the Newport Casino ? 

You should see the entertainment given at 
Terrace Garden. The garden adjoins the Am- 
berg Opera House. You can stroll from the 
opera house into the garden. Thus, if you tire 
of the performance, you can seek the shade and 
shrubbery, and in a quiet corner you sip a cooling 
drink or smoke a cigar. The performance may 
sometimes seem dull, if you do not understand 
German. But music is the universal language. 
There is an intermission of twenty minutes be- 
tween the acts, whereupon the audience adjourns 
to the garden. 

The warm weather sets in motion the many 
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restless members of society on the great East Side. 
Scattered through the city wards are social clubs 
and political organizations. Every leader has his 
pet association named after him. The event of 
the season is an excursion to some grove or glen 
along the East River, or the Hudson River, or the 
Sound. The excursionists take a sail in hay 
barges two or three stories high, and fitted up 
for the occasion. Go down to the wharf and see 
regiments of men and women, girls and boys, of 
the “tough variety,” crowding into the barge, 
which is gayly decorated with flags and banners. 
Two or three “‘ brass bands” try to outvie each 
other in making noise. <A few policemen go 
along to keep order. The trouble begins after 
the beer and whisky refuse to mix. Then ‘‘scrap- 
ping matches” take place. No ward excursion 
would be a success without a fight, and so there 
are more successes than failures in social affairs 
of this kind. Often some fair ward belle is the 
cause of the row. ‘ Wot’s der matter wid yer, 
eh ?” ** You keep ’way frum me gurl, or I'll spoil 
yer face—see ?” It is a word and a blow, of 
course. 

What are called ‘‘chowder parties” create a 
sensation in the summer. ‘They, too, are popular 
on the East Side of the city. The chowder party 
is usually a ‘‘ stag racket.” ‘The ‘ boys” hire a 
stage or tallyho coach, sit on top and blow horns 
as they bowl along. ‘They go to some grove or 
glen, where they eat large quantities of clam 
chowder and drink barrelfuls of beer and whisky. 
Then, at night, the chowder party comes back to 
the city, singing and howling and yelling like a 
band of Comanche Indians. 

We need only refer to the popular resorts with- 
in an hour’s ride or sail of New York. During 
the months of July and August the boats and 
vars are crowded with jolly excursionists going tq 
or coming from these summer loafing places. No 
city on the continent is better located for outings 
than New York. A day off and a single silver 
dollar will afford an excursion that cannot be 
equaled elsewhere in the wide world. Coney 
Island, Rockaway, Monmouth Beach, Staten Isl- 
and, Gien Island—these are a few of the places 
patronized. The rush to these resorts shows what 
an outlet they are for the ‘ plain people.” If it 
were not for such excursions the life of ‘‘ Mike 
and Bridget,” of “Hans and Lena” or of ‘* Isaac 
and Rebecca” would be very hard and joyless in 
summer. 

Indeed, no account of metropolitan life in sum- 
mer wonld be complete without some reference to 
the excursions for men, women and children too 
poor to pay for them. The city charities do a 
noble work in warm weather. They bring com- 
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fort and cheer to broken-down men, sick women 
and children. Very popular, for example, are 
the excursions of the St. John’s Guild. Go some 
morning to the pier, and there see mothers with 
their pale-faced girls and boys. The free ride 
down the bay is the only excursion the children 
ever get. It is a godsend to them, and the pleas- 
ures of that one outing—the sunshine, the good 





which has its own manners and customs, its own 
books and papers and its own language or slang. 
There are single events that bring ten and twenty 
thousand people together at one time and place. 
A few of the principal attractions may here be- 
noticed. 

Of all outdoor sports horse racing now takes. 
the lead. It has made more rapid strides toward. 

















CONEY ISLAND 


food and the sea bath—linger in their memories 
for many a day. 

The interest which New Yorkers take in out- 
door sports and games is never more plainly 
shown than in summer, when the season is at its 
height. The sporting side of metropolitan life is 
a feature very peculiar to itself, inasmuch as there 
are thousands and tens of thousands who make, 
or try to make, their living out of sports, same as 
at any business. These people form almost a sep- 
arate class; they live in the ‘sporting world,” 


JOCKEY CLUB. 


public favor than any other kind of sport. Its: 
growth is unprecedented, and it has come within 
the past three or four years. If you would know 
how popular horse racing is with New Yorkers, 
you should go_some hot July day to the race 
course and there see the mob of excited, perspir- 
ing men and women. A trip to the track is like 
going toa fire. There is a regular rush to the 
boats or to the trains. 

The racing season really opens with the Brook- 
lyn Handicap and Suburban races at the Sheeps- 
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head Bay course, which is about a mile back of 
old Coney Island. Racing over there, the horses 
and the people adjourn to Morris Park, in West- 
chester County, and then to Monmouth Park, near 
Long Branch, in August. 

On a summer Saturday afternoon Morris Park 
is a sight worth seeing. ‘The track, one mile 
straight away, is perhaps the finest in the United 
States. The grand stand, several city blocks in 
length, is packed ; the lawns are covered with 
thousands of sightseers. The carriages and drags 
are drawn up in the field. The gay butterflies 
of fashion, in bright summer toilets, lend a touch 
of color to the lively scene. A very queer place is 
the “ betting ring,” where the bookmakers hold 
forth in boxes and shout their alluring odds. 
Ilere pandemonium reigns just before the races, 
and here men fight like tigers for the privilege of 
placing their money on their favorite horse. 

Next in public favor is the ‘‘ national game,” 


baseball. There are any number of baseball 
“cranks” in New York. They go to the grounds, 
rain or shine. ‘They applaud their favorites, hiss 
at the umpire, or groan at a bad play. If the 
score be a tie in the ninth inning their enthusi- 
asm knows no bounds. When the winning run 
is made a scene of confusion follows, and [ have 
seen gray-haired men throw their hats in the air, 
yell like Indians, and embrace their friends in 
their outburst of joy. 

Of course the other outdoor recreations have 
their share of admirers. It is hardly necessary 
to speak of the growing popularity of yachting. 
The annual regattas are the events of the season, 
and they attract thousands of people who love 
the water. The headquarters of the rowing clubs 
are on the Harlem River, and every fine afternoon 
scores of oarsmen are out for aspin. Steam yacht- 
ing is a feature of New York life in summer. But 
it is a sport in which only the rich can indulge. 


“THE ELEVATED.” 
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Or all that ceaseless and infinitely varying 
round of esthetic sensations which constitutes 
the essence of Paris life, the most brilliant, mo- 
mentous, complex, fascinating, stimulating, satis- 
fying, and altogether delightful, is undoubtedly 
the one that precedes the first of May—the Var- 
nishing Day of the Salon. Then the beauty and 
fashion, the wit and distinction, the wealth, and 
above all the connoisseurship, of the modern 
world capital assemble in festive throng, to see 
and be seen, to view and comment upon the two 
or three thousand fresh creations of art which, 
after a long winter’s travail, have bourgeoned out 
in the ateliers of that valiant legion of tireless 
optimists, the painters and sculptors.’ It 
yearly universai exposition in the domain of art ; 
for the Salon of Paris, like her schools, is open 
to all the world, on the sole passport of talent. 
And all the world comes. On the morrow the 
galleries will be thrown open to the public at 
large—that great art-loving public of France, in- 
cluding persons from every walk of life, with the 
poorer classes rather in the majority, whose refined 
appreciation in matters of beauty and taste is an 
inheritance and a pride. During the month the 
medals and honors will be awarded, the govern- 
ment’s purchases made for the national and pro- 
vincial museums, and the selections of dealers 
and amateurs representing the four quarters of 
the civilized globe completed. Criticism and dis- 
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THE GENIUS OF PAINTING,— BY CHAPLIN. 
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cussion of these pictures will pervade the press, 
and form the chief topic of conversation in so- 
ciety. Copies of them, multiplied by all the new 
processes of reproduction, will line the shop win- 
dows, fill the illustrated prints, and be dessemi- 
nated throughout foreign lands. It is the apo- 
theosis of the fine arts, nurtured by progress and 
peace. 

Let us agree, at the outset, to use the name 
Salon in the singular, notwithstanding the fact 
that since 1890 there are two of them, bearing 
respectively the appellations of the Champs-Ely- 
sées and the Champ de Mars, having each its 
separate jury, president, partisans, installation, 
varnishing day and exposition—yet in accord, we 
trust, as to the main object. Detailed reference 
will be made, further on, to this. division in the 
ranks of the leading French painters in 1889-90, 
after the Universal Exposition. The point of 
difference being in its bearings one of policy and 
personality rather than of art, it seems prefera- 
ble to regard the present separation as accidental 
and temporary, destined to go down in history 
merely as 

‘*A small disunion, like an isle 
Where parted waters meet and smile.” 


No small portion of the interest which every 
visitor feels in the principal “ institutions” of 
Paris, such as the Thédtre Frangais, for example, 




















EXPOSITION OF 1678, IN THE COURTYARD OF THE HOTEL DE BRION, PALAIS ROYAL 
(PRESENT SITE OF THE THEATRE FRANCAIS). 
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LISTE DES TABLEAVX 


ET 
PIECES DE SCVLPTVRE, 


EXPOSEZ DANS LA COVRT DV PALAIS 
Royal par Meffieurs les Peintres & Sculpteurs 
de ? Academie Royale. 


Uartre grands tableaux faits par Monfieur le Brun , Chancelier & 
Reéteur de l’Academie., le premier reprefentant la défaite de Porus 
par Alexandre, 
Le fecond eft le paflage du Granique. 
Letroifiéme , la Bataille d’Arbelle. 
Et le quatriéme , le Triomphe d’Alexandre. 
Vn tableau fait par M. Champagne Recteur de Academie , reprefen- 
tant Jesus-CurisT avec les deux Pelerins d’Emaiis. 
Encore vn autre dumefme, ot: font les deux portraits de Meffieurs 
Anguier & de Mademoifelle Anguier. 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 1673. 
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or the Academy, or the Sorbonne, is due to the ro- 
mance of their past, their historical background, 
with its mellowed mosaic of reminiscence, legend 
and tradition. So it is with the Salon. 
its essential history lies within the domain of art 
criticism ; yet the record of the various stages 
traversed during some two centuries and a half 
by the associated artists in the public display of 
their works has a picturesqueness of its own, 
which can hardly fail to enhance the attractive- 
ness of the great art fair as it has come down to 
us to-day. The purpose of these notes is to trace 
and illustrate such an outline, with the aid, 
chiefly, of the rare documents unearthed at the 
Musée Carnavalet and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
by M. Théodore Gosselin for his monograph pub- 
lished in the Monde IJ/lustré, a few years ago. 
The first illustrious name to figure in the 
chronicle is properly that of Colbert, the minister 
of Louis XIV., and to whose genius the reign of 


True, 


LOUVRE, ON SALON OPENING DAY ‘EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


the Grand Monarque owed so much of its prestige 


in various directions. In his plan of a universal 
Academy, which was in fact the prototype of the 
Institute, Colbert gave to the arts an important 
place. ‘The academy of painting and sculpture, 
indeed, dated from the regency of Anne of Aus- 
tria, the pretensions of the Masters of Arts, who 
placed an interdict upon artists not belonging to 
their corporation, having determined the painter 
Lebrun, himself the son of a Master, to agitate 
for such a foundation ; Colbert added to it the 
academy of music and the academy of architect- 
ure, and created the French school of painting at 
Rome. Finally, he secured for Lebrun the royal 
protection and patronage which culminated in 
that inaugural academic exposition of 1667, from 
which may be dated the official commencement 
of what subsequently came to be known as the 
Salon. Preceding this, however, and destined to 
continue well along into the century following, 
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was the annual exposition of the Place Dauphine, Paris. The new houses, with their traditional 
in favor of which a digression is called for here.. dormer windows, stood proudly in line, all spick 

The old Place Dauphine, to-day so forlorn and and span with fronts of brick and white stone. 
neglected, was in its time one of the sights of On one side the place opened upon the Pont Neuf, 
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which was the Boulevard des Italiens, so to speak, 
of old Paris—continually thronged with gossips, 
idlers, merry-andrews and venders ; on the other 
the buildings seemed to stand aside to give place 
to the escutcheoned archway leading to the hdétel 
of Monsieur le Premier, otherwise called Presi- 
dent of the Parliament. On the anniversary of 
the Féte-Dieu, or Corpus Christi Day, ever since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, after the 
processions were over, the crowd was accustomed 
to turn into the Place Dauphine. There, upon 
the basement walls of the houses, hung with an- 
tique tapestries and decorated with green branches, 
the amateur painters of Paris, the jeunes of the 
period, were wont to expose, for an hour or two 
only, the best productions from their ateliers. 
Sometimes it was a gaudy signboard for sale, 
sometimes a study from the antique: rarely a 
landscape or a historical composition. Yet, so 
firm a hold did this primitive manner of exposi- 
tion take upon the public fancy, that long after 
the creation of the academic Salons the people 
used to flock to the Place Dauphine on Corpus 
Christi Day. Grand seigneurs and artists of re- 
nown alike patronized the place. The talent of 


Chardin first revealed itself here in a painting 
imitating bas-relief: Carle Vanloo noticed and 
bought it, and took the young artist with him to 


Fontainebleau, where he had been commissioned 
to decorate a gallery. Lancret hung here, in 
1717, two pictures which connoisseurs attributed 
to Watteau, and which founded his reputation. 
Notwithstanding their popular success, which 
continued down to the Revolution, these exposi- 
tions were never taken quite seriously. They 
evoked no regular criticism, and were not digni- 
fied with a catalogue. The Mercure de France, 
however, used to consecrate a few lines to them 
annually. ‘‘One day,” relates this democratic 
chronicle, ‘‘ Antoine Coypel came in pomp to 
show himself at the Place Dauphine, riding ina 
magnificent carriage, while persons of the high- 
est distinction left their equipages at the entrance 
to the place. Incensed at the pride of Coypel, 
the Sieur Le Clerc, a painter, mounted a cart 
which chanced to be passing, and followed him 
around the Place Dauphine, parodying his gest- 
ures in a highly diverting manner.” In Bachau- 
mont’s Mémoires Secrets for 1786 occurs a passage 
to the following effect : ‘‘ This year the exposition 
at the Place Dauphine offered nothing remarka- 
ble, unless it was the spectacle of half a dozen 
balconies filled with young girls bedight, some in 
their natural charms, others with all the embel- 
lishments of the toilet : they were the demoiselles 
whose work, and especially whose portraits, were 
on exhibition, so that it was easy to judge on the 
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spot of the likenesses, by comparing them to- 
gether. This new species of coquetry attracted 
many admirers more eager to view the originals 
than the copies.” A scene somewhat of this kind 
is represented in the picture herewith reproduced 
on page 17, wherein the artist has admirably 
rendered the aspect of the Place Dauphine on an 
exposition day. It is toward the epoch of the 
Regency ; and the houses, scarcely a hundred 
years old as yet, retain something of the quaint 
grace of their Louis XIII. style. Here are the 
draperies flung out in front of the shops, the 
green garlands, and the great crown suspended 
overhead, on a sort of triumphal festoon. On the 
right is the celebrated establishment of Legrand, 
dealer in “ papier de Chine, papier de couleur du 
Japon, et papier d’Arabie”; and further down, 
on the opposite side of the Seine, a distant 
and hazy glimpse is caught of the dome of the 
old Louvre. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century 
a number of young artists, one of whom was 
Charles Le Brun, clubbed together and rented in 
common an atelier in a house adjacent to the 
Church of St. Eustache.. One Vanudeschoux 
served them as model for the nude. For six 
months this unfortunate faithfully posed in what- 
ever attitude the fancy of his young masters 
might dictate; but as the winter came on he 
was finally compelled to declare that, notwith- 
standing his enthusiasm for art and his zeal in 
the service of his friends, the scanty drapery in 
which he posed as thé classic heroes of antiquity 
was insufficient to keep him from shivering, and 
it would be necessary thenceforward to warm the 
atelier. ‘This was a serious matter ; for not one of 
the youthful painters—all of whom were destined 
one day to figure on the royal pension roll—was 
then able to subscribe toward the extravagant 
luxury of a stove and fuel. So the students aban- 
doned their rented atelier, and took refuge in the 
cellar inhabited by one of their number in the 
Rue du Coq. This economy enabled them to re- 
place the malign and by no means disinterested 
Vaudeschoux by a new model, a bibulous charac- 
ter, but of herculean build, Marin by name. 
Their example soon found imitators amongst 
other art enthusiasts of Paris, and at the same 
time service as artists’ models grew to be a recog- 
nized occupation. One Dubois set up in the busi- 
ness in a court of the Louvre; and two others, 
named Brulin and Girard, used to make the rounds 
of the ateliers, to be hired and grouped as mes- 
sieurs the artists might require. Brulin, who was 
a mason by trade, was so fine a specimen of phys- 
ical development that Le Brun afterward took 
him to Italy, where he supplanted the famous 
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Caporali of Rome, whose proportions had been 
regarded as miraculous. 

Le Brun and his confréres, desirous of with- 
drawing from the domination of the old corpora- 
tion of Master Painters bearing the title of the 
Academy of St. Luke, formed the project of es- 
tablishing at their own expense a school, or Aca- 
démie royale, where they should work publicly in 
the cxemplification of their art, and teach the 
youth to draw from nature—that is to say, from 
a nude human figure posed in divers attitudes: a 
procedure ever since designated by the phrase 
faire une académie, or starting a school. 

The new course was assiduously followed, and 
later the King fostered it by granting letters 
patent dating from 1648. Such was the founda- 
tion of the French Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, which flourished until the open- 
ing years of the Revolution. 

The Academy first took up its quarters in 
that same atelier near St. Eustache where winter 
and poverty had frozen out the model Vaudes- 
choux. Later it occupied the first floor of the 
H6tel de Clisson, Rue des Deux-Boules. In 1673 
we find it installed in a wing of the Palais Royal, 
built by the Cardinal de Richelieu for his library, 
on the site of the hétel of the Count de Brion, 
equerry to Gaston d’Orleans. It was here that 
the painters and sculptors of the Academy gave 
their first general exposition, on the 25th of Au- 
gust—the King’s birthday. No contemporary 
picture of this notable event has survived ; but, 
by the aid of documents and prints preserved in 


— FROM 


A CONTEMPORARY PRINT. 

that treasure house of history, the Carnavalet 
Museum, M. Gosselin has produced the repre- 
sentation of the Brion court which we copy 
on page 15, showing.the general aspect present- 
ed by that part of the old Palais Royal on Au- 
gust 25th, 1673. It fronted on the Rue Riche- 
lieu, the site being at present occupied by the 
Théatre Frangais and its approaches. In this 
open courtyard, without the protection even of 
a canopy, were exposed such seyenteenth-century 
masterpieces as the ‘Story of Alexander,” by 
Lebrun, and the *‘ Conquests of Louis XIV.,” by 
Van der Meulen. The pieces of sculpture occu- 
pied the middle of the court, where they were 
grouped around the bronze statue of the King, 
destined for the Place Vendéme. A portion of 
the opening page of the catalogue of this exposi- 
tion is reproduced fac-simile on page 15. Three 
earlier expositions, under the patronage of Col- 
bert, were held here, in the years 1667, 1669 and 
1671, respectively, but the only catalogue pre- 
serve is that of 1673. 

From the Hétel de Brion the Academy re- 
moved to the Louvre, where its installation 
was celebrated in 1725, with extraordinary pomp 
and splendor. This ceremony, as represented 
in its exterior aspect in the picture on page 
16, took place in the Apollo gallery, hung for 
the occasion with the richest tapestries of the 
royal household. The catalogue was edited by 
Perrault, author of the classic Fairy Tales. The 
Academy now entered upon a flourishing period 
of its history. The expositions, held quite reg- 
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ularly every two years, outgrew their quarters, 
and in the early part of tho cighteenth century 
were transferred from the Apollo gallery to the 
adjoining grand hall—the noble Salon Carré of 
our acquaintance. The tout Paris of that date 
thronged the Louvre during the month that the 
pictures were on view, and the entire quarter took 
on a festive air. The contemporary plan, by Tur- 
got, with the picture by M. Dunki (page 16), 
conveys a perfect idea of the external appearance 
and topography of the place. The Rue de Beau- 
vais and the Rue Frementeau correspond respect- 
ively to the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Richelieu 
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of to-day. The latter thoroughfare leads from the 
Palais Roys! to the irregular plaza of the Louvre, 
hemmed in on two sides by the great palace and 
its dependencies. M. Dunki’s picture, composed 
from a careful study of the original documents, 
presents with vivid animation the aspect of this 
historic Place du Louvre on an exposition day in 
the eighteenth century. Here are the cumbrous 
carriages, and the sedan chairs so dear to the old 
régime, with brocades, velvets, powdered wigs 
and queues, three-cornered hats, knee breeches, 
silk stockings and silver-buckled shoes, all gravi- 
tating in a fashionable crush toward the Academy 
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EXPOSITION OF 1850, PALAIS ROYAL GARDENS 


building at the further end of the square, which 
gave entrance to the Salon. In the foreground, 
to the right of the picture, is the Café d’Alban, 
at the angle of the Rue de Beauvais—running op- 
position to the famous Café de Foy of the Palais 
Royal, whence, in the course of time, Camille 
Desmoulins was to lead the populace to the storm- 
ing of the Bastille. Finally, we have an elaborate 
and detailed view of the interior of the grand 
Salon, with these same dilettanti of 1787 discuss- 
ing the pictures. A number of these works— 
notably Mme. Vigée Lebrun’s ‘ Portrait of the 
Queen,” and David’s “‘ Death of Socrates ”—are 
recognizable as canvases which figure in modern 
museums and collections. It was in this same 
Salon Carré, though not at this particular exposi- 
tion, that the charming Mme. Lebrun showed the 
“Venus” which inspired the following senti- 
mental billet : . 


‘*Pour nous peindre Venus si belle, 
Vraiment je ne puis concevoir 
Ou Lebrun a pris son modele. . . . 
—Eh! n‘a-t-elle pas son miroir ?” 


The Revolution put an end to the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1792; but the Louvre Salon survived for 
more than half a century longer, and even after 
the halls of the palace had been transformed into 
museums the works of living artists of celebrity 
continued to be exhibited there annually. A curi- 
ous old plate (page 20) gives us a glimpse of the 
Salon at the beginning of the present century, 
the large canvas in the centre, on the line, being 
the ‘‘ Death of Desaix.” Battles and portraits, 
the latter in particular, seem to have been the 
pieces de résistance of the Salons in the time of 
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the First Empire. A vaude- 


villiste of the epoch sings : 


“J'ai peint mon pire, 
J’ai peint ma mire, 
Puis au Salon 
S’expose ma maison. 
De ma portitre 
J'ai peint le frére, 
J’ai peint le frotteur, le propriétaire ! 
Bref, dans l’atelier, 
J'ai peint tout mon quartier.” 


It was in 1849 that the Salon 
finally quitted the Louvre, after 
having made its home there 
continuously for 124 years. The 
inconvenience of erecting par- 
titions and seaffoldings for the 
hanging of the new pictures, 
and so rendering inaccessible 
during a considerable period 
each year the works of art be- 
longing in permanence to the museum, induced 
the administration to seek new quarters. First 
they removed to the badly lighted Salle des 
Maréchaux, in the Tuileries ; then (1850) back to 
the court of the Palais Royal ; then to the theatre 
of the Menus-Plaisirs ; and finally, in 1855, to the 
spacious “‘ crystal palace ” erected on the Champs- 
Elysées for the first Universal Exposition. This 
latter has remained the regular Salon headquar- 
ters during a generation past, and up to the 
present date. 

In the meantime the Salon had undergone ex- 
periments and changes innumerable in the de- 
tails of its administration. Only within the last 
twenty-five years or so have the expositions been a 
regular annual fixture: previously, for long peri- 
ods together, they were held biennially, or at still 
longer intervals, and irregularly. The system of 
rewards in the form of medals does not appear to 
have been established until the beginning of the 
present century ; though of course successful art- 
ists had always received more or less of substantial 
distinction through individual patronage and 
commissions for public works, There was always 
(with the sole exception of the revolutionary year 
1848, when the grotesque experiment of free ad- 
mission of all works was tried) a jury of one kind 
or another to determine the acceptance of offer- 
ings for exhibition. In 1792, after the great 
Revolution, when the Royal Academy gave place 
to the Commune of Arts, under the direction of 
David, the jury was composed of artists and lay- 
men in about equal proportions. From this period 
also dates the opening of the Salon to the offer- 
ings of all artists, whether French or foreign. 
Napoleon I. placed the expositions under control 
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of the [Institute of France. Under the Restora- 
tion the government was represented on the jury 
by officers of its own selection, and also charged 
itself with the decree of awards. After 1849 the 
administration came into the hands of men whose 
names occupy & permanent place in the art history 
of the century. The admissions and the awards 
were voted upon by two distinct bodies, and in 
the latter the exhibitors en masse acquired ade- 
quate representation. With the establishment of 
the Republic, and the creation of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, the juries came to be made up of mem- 
bers elected by artists who had won their medals, 
or at least exhibited a certain number of times, 
in the Salon, In 1881 the Ministry decreed the 
organization of the Society of French Artists. 
This body has ever since directed the fortunes of 
the old Salon, which, after the secession of Meis- 
sonier and his friends three years ago, retained 
the distinctive appellation of the Salon of the 
Champs-Elysées. 

This secession was the outcome of a discussion 
by the society of the question as to whether the 
medals awarded at the Universal Exposition of 
1889 should confer upon their numerous recipi- 
ents the privilege of hors concours, or exemp- 
tion from submission to the jury in the following 
Salon of 1890. Meissonier (whose vehement and 


aggressive personality is legendary) insisted that 


the withdrawal of the said privilege from the 
recompensés of the late World’s Fair would com- 
promise the dignity and value of that interna- 
tional competition, ‘and involve the honor of 
France itself. The great majority of the mem- 
bers, however, thought differently, and Meisso- 
nier’s objection was overwhelmingly voted down. 
Thereupon the painter 
of ‘* Friedland ” resign- 
ed from the committee, 
accompanied by a num- 
ber of its oldest and 
most distinguished 
members, including 
Puvis de Chavannes and 
Carolus Duran. The 
younger and the revolu- 
tionary elements flocked 
to the new standard, 
and thus arose the Na- 
tional Society of Fine 
Arts, under the leader- 
ship of Meissonier. It 
took up its quarters in 
the Beaux-Arts building 
of the World’s Fair, 
under the shadow of the 
tiffel Tower, on the 
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Champ de Mars, where its inaugural exhibition 
was held in the spring of 1890. Meissonier died 
in January, 1891, and was succeeded by Puvis de 
Chavannes as President of the Champ de Mars 
Salon. 

It is naturally at the Champs Elysées, or First 
Salon, that the conservative and classical tradi- 
tions of French art are most in evidence. The 
dominant personalities there are Bouguereau and 
Cabanel, both suave and exquisite masters, whose 
vogue is world-wide as their influence is potent. 
Bouguereau has been president of the Salon jury 
for many years in succession, though in 1892 the 
suffrages of his confréres gave that post of honor 
to Cabanel, and this year to Bonnat. 

Bouguereau was born at La Rochelle, sixty- 
seven years ago. Like Corot, he was destined by 
his parents to a shopkeeping career, but broke 
away from the counter to follow art. He studied 
first in the schools of Bordeaux, then in Paris 
under Picot, who was also the master of Cabanel 
and Henner. At twenty-five years of age he won 
the Prize of Rome; and the outcome of his four 
years of Italian study was the ‘* Entombment of 
St. Cecilia.” This work, now famous, is in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, where also hangs the paint- 
er’s beautiful Madonna picture, the ‘‘ Vierge Con- 
solatrice,” representing the highest maturity of 
his powers. Bouguereau is one of the most ele- 
gant and finished draughtsmen of modern times ; 
and, while not a flesh/y painter in the sense which 
may be applied to Cabanel, is perhaps the latter’s 
only rival in the exquisitely delicate representa- 
tion of the nude. While Cabanel idealizes Venus, 
Bouguereau offers his tribute at the altar of Cupid 
—whieh sentimental devotion, by the way, is the 
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precise subject of his Salon picture this year. He 
is a favorite not only with American students, 
but with American buyers as well ; and his last 
year’s Salon contribution, ‘* Le Guepier,” or 
Love’s Wasp Nest (reproduced on page 73 of this 
number of FRANK LesLiz’s PoptLAR MONTHLY) 
figures in the brilliant representative French Art 
exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

At the Second Salon, that of the Champ de 
Mars, where Puvis de Chavannes wears the crown 
and Carolus Duran (as president of the section of 
Painting) wields the sceptre, the note of moder- 
nity is quite decided. The influence of the impres- 
sionist school, especially, is marked here, though 
its leading individual 
exponents, such as 
Monet, Degas, 
surro and Renoir, do 
not as a rule exhibit 
at either of the Sa- 
lons. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes is indisputa- 
bly in the very first 
rank living 
artists, and one of the 
most poetic painters 
of any age. He has 
something of the 
misty harmony of 
Corot, and a classical 
charm comparable to 
the idyls of Theocri- 
tus. Withal, he is a 
symbolist in art. His 
well-known picture of 
“The Fisherman’s 
Family” (painted in 
1875) is in a limited 
way illustrative of his 
manner and aims. The 
group portrayed is in 
reality a synthetic re- 
presentation of the ‘ 
humble life of toil, with infaney, maturity and 
age simply, sweetly, nobly typified. “Summer” 
and ‘* Winter,” the decorative panels painted for 


amongst 


the Hotel de Ville, Paris, represent the painter’s 
most recent work, in the line of his large ‘ fres- 


_ - 
= 


coes On canvas.” 

M. Pierre Chavannes was born at 
Lyons in December, 1824, and was in succession 
the pupil of Ary Scheffer and of Couture. He 
first exhibited in Paris about the year 1854, at 
one of the minor galleries, the doors of the Salon 
being then closed to him as they were to Gustave 
Courbet, and to many other painters who have 
since won the highest renown. 


Puvis de 


It is foreign to 
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the present purpose to enter into details with re- 
spect to his artistic training or the earlier and 
more hesitating steps of his career, or to give par- 
ticulars as to his private life: this is in his case 
the less necessary, as the man is all absorbed in 
the artist, and desires only to live and to be 
known to posterity through his achievement. 
He must be judged chiefly by the grand deco- 
rative works of his maturity, executed during the 
last twenty-five years, and among these may be 
mentioned notably the great series of designs, 
“Le Repos,” ‘* Le Travail,” ‘‘ La Paix,” ‘La 
Guerre ” and “ Picardia,” all now in the Musée 
de Picardie, at Amiens ; the frescoes at the Pan- 
theon (Paris) illustra- 
tive of the early life 
cf St. Genevieve; the 
great ‘“Ludus pro 
Patrid,” also painted 
for Amiens; and the 
famous decorative 
work called ** Le Bois 
Sacré Cher aux Arts 
et aux Muses.” These 
are perhaps his great- 
est and most complete 
achievements, and so 
may be taken as most 
representative of his 
manner and mode of 
thought. The cycle 
of designs at Amiens 
is one of the most 1m- 
portant and original 
decorative works ex- 
ecuted by a modern 
painter, It isa paint- 
ed epic of humanity, 
in which are set forth, 
with perfect simplic- 
ity and directness, 
yet with ideal grand- 
eur and the largest 
generalization, four great universal phases of 
human life. The crowning achievement of the 
painter must, however, be deemed the series of 
frescoes at the Pantheon (completed in 1877) 
illustrating the early youth of the patron saint 
of Paris, St. Genevieve. It is here especially that 
M. Puvis de Chavannes reveals himself as a mas- 
ter of decorative art, and a creative artist capable 
of grappling with the most elevated themes in a 
spirit worthy of them, and of rendering them 
with the noblest pathos and simplicity. The 
landscape accompaniments, which constitute so 
essential a part of his works, are unsurpassed for 
cimple majesty of line, harmony of color and pa- 
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thetic suggestiveness, and above all for the way 
in which they are indissolubly linked to the scenes 
which they frame and complete. 

In the drawing in most of his later and more 
representative works the painter has deliberately 
eliminated all detail in the delineation of facial 
expression, in the representation of the human 
form, and even in the folds and adjustment of the 
draperies, which according to his view would de- 
tract from the epic breadth and generalized char- 
acter of his creations, and impart to them an as- 
pect too realistic and too individual. In this 
process of generalization results are certainly 
often attained which are akin to defective, or, 
rather, to insufficient, drawing, especially in the 
rendering of the human form; and it is this 
which has caused it to be said and often repeated 
that M. Puvis de Chavannes cannot draw, and 
has adopted his present system to hide deficiencies 
of training, though some of the works at Amiens 
are the best proof of the contrary. 

Like many other innovators, who, feeling they 
have something new to sav, choose to say it ina 
strange and unfamiliar way, M. Puvis de Cha- 
yrannes was at the commencement of his artistic 
career derided as a fantastic visionary of a mild 
type, to whom on account of the comparatively 
innocuous nature of his productions a certain 


amount of contemptuous toleration was to be ac- 


corded. Recalling the career of other and even 
greater men than he—Eugéne Delacroix, detested 
and persecuted by Ingres and his followers; Mil- 
let, whose sublime types were in his earlier time 
deemed rude, coarse and uncouth; and Corot, 
who at one time could not even obtain for his 
landscapes access to the Salon—M. Puvis de 
Chavannes has, however, persevered, serenely un- 
daunted, nay, even perhaps too little affected, by 
genuine criticism. To-day, in the face of the 
magnificent works with which he has enriched 
France, the painter is on too high a pedestal for 
criticism of the merely contemptuous’ kind, and 
his critics are accordingly compelled to take up a 
different position. None now attempt entirely to 
deny his immense talent and pre-eminence in 
decorative art, nor the loftiness and simplicity of 
his conceptions. But other means of attack must 
be found ; for is he not, with MM. Baudry, Jules 
Lefebvre, and a few others, the chief and most 
imposing barrier to the inrushing tide of realism, 
which, no longer content to occupy its proper and 
legitimate place in the fields of genre, portrait 
and landscape, would now invade the precincts of 
the highest decorative art? It is a fact that a 
serious attempt is being made to substitute for 
such noble and appropriate works as those devised 
by the painter for the museum at Amiens and the 


fin-de-siécle, dress. 


Paris Hotel de Ville, and by M. Baudry for the 


foyer of the Grand Opéra, productions in the 


style exhibited by M. Gervex in his highly dexter- 
ous, but mean, unpleasant and unornamental can- 
vases devised for the decoration of one of tlie 
Parisian Mairies.* It is not so long since repre- 
sentative Parisian critics wrote of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes in this strain: ‘‘We recognize his 
great ability as a designer and colorist, but he 
seeks here to represent what he has never secn, 
and what we, the inhabitants of France, and not 
of the Vale of Tempe, neither want any longer 
nor understand. We ask for something newer 
and more modern in type and conception, more 
completely in sympathy with our humanity of to- 
day and its wants.” To-day he may be said to 
have established his claim to be judged by the 
higher canons of decorative and ideal art—the 
canons applied to the great masters, who inter- 
preted nature by searching out its noblest, tru- 
est and most essential elements, while neglecting 
such as from their merely accidental and tempo- 
rary nature are unworthy of being perpetuated. 

Very much of a personage at the Champ de 
Mars Salon is the talented, showy and courtly 
Carolus Duran, who does innumerable different 
things admirably well. He paints portraits, so 
it is said, for money, and cultivates the nude for 
fame. He is sixty years of age, and of notably 
distinguished and elegant personality. Although 
born at Lille, he claims Castilian origin, and cer- 
tainly presents the type and allure of a Spanish 
cavalier. 

The New Salon has also enrolled amongst its 
notabilities Messrs. Duez, Gervex, Cazin, Roll, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, L’Hérémite and Jean Béraud. 
Two of the most distinguished among the women 
painters of France—namely, Mme. Madeleine Le- 
maire and Mlle. Louise Breslan—figure on the 
catalogue of the New Salon, while Mile. Abbema 
remains with the Old. Béraud has two special 
titles to distinction: he is an inimitably fine deline- 
ator of the modern Parisian—and Parisienne—and 
the most daring of innovators in the direction of 
what may be called the anachronistic sermon- 
picture. This latter consists in the presentation 
of New Testament stories in modern, not to say 
Thus, in Béraud’s most strik- 
ing production of this kind, the famous ‘‘ Magda- 
len at the Pharisee’s House,” exhibited in 1891, 
we have the penitent in the guise of an elegant 
demi-mondaine prostrate before a party of cyn- 
ical gentlemen in evening dress, who have just 
been dining ; while near the head of the table 


*See detailed study of the works of M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, by Claude Phillips, in Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 
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sits the halo-crowned Christ, uttering His divine 
rebuke, “ Let him who is without guilt cast the 
first stone.” The faces in this strangely impressive 
picture are composites of the salient traits of cer- 
tain eminent. moralists, philosophers and littéra- 
teurs who are personally familiar to Parisians. 
The artist is thus enabled to secure a startling 
effect of realism, and to heap confusion upon the 
latter-day Scribes and Pharisees, without exposing 
himself to prosecution for defamation of charac- 
ter. Béraud followed this up last year with a less 
successful ‘‘ Descent from the Cross” on Mont- 
martre, which curious work may at present be 
seen in the French section at the Chicago Fair. 

Meanwhile the two Salons of 1893 have thrown 
open their gates, and their respective offerings 
are now before the public in full display and 
rivalry. Evidently the rapprochement of the two 
great factions dividing the French artists, if it is 
ever to come about, is indefinitely postponed. 
The Champs Elysées Salon, opening as usual on 
the Ist of May, under the presidency of M. Bon- 
nat, is ahead this year in point of time. It is too 
early, at the present writing, to venture upon 
even general comparisons. ‘I'he Old Salon shows 
nearly 2,000 pictures, and half as many works of 
sculpture. Amongst the names which figure 


prominently are those of Roybet, Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Munkacsy, Wenker, Alma-‘l'adema, Le- 
febvre, Henner, Laurens, Rochegrosse, Flameng, 
Constant and Ridgeway Knight, and of the sculp- 
tors, Falgui¢re, Mercié, Charpentier, Barrias and 
Frémiet. At the New Salon, on the Champ de 
Mars, some of the familiar great names are missing 
this year ; but it is always an even chance here 
that their absence will be made up for by some 
sensational success amongst the new men—the 


Jeunes. 


Such is the Paris Saion, that shining goal 
which many an ambitious American artist has at- 
tained, and toward which many more are striv- 
ing, as they must continue to strive, unaided, for 
a long while yet, until the Government of the 
United States shall take the first step toward fos- 
tering native art by the foundation of a National 
School. This desired consummation we may per- 
haps live to see (is not the approach of the Mil- 
lennium itself confidently predicted ?), together 
with the establishment of an American Prize of 
Rome—or Prize of Paris. There are to-day nearly 
two thousand American art students enrolled at 
the various schools and studios of Paris; and ev- 
ery one of these students comes more or less di- 
rectly under the personal influence of the men 
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Carolus Duran. 


ENTRANCE TO THE PALAIS DE L'INDUSTRIE, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 


whose names and works are the pride and glory 
of the Salon. 

In a rambling old house (No. 131 Boulevard 
Montparnasse), in the heart of the Latin Quar- 
ter, flourishes the American Art Students’ Club, 
started some two or three years since, under the 


presidency of our successful compatriot, Mr. A. A. 
Anderson. I have a vivid recollection of a summer 
evening’s garden /éte, at which, on this delightful 
bit of artistic neutral ground, M. Bouguereau ad- 
dressed to the youthful assemblage an earnest and 
intimate discourse, closing with an inspiring dec- 
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laration to the effect that ‘‘ America is rich above 
all other countries in the resources and conditions 
favorable to the development of the art of the fut- 
ure, and her students are the readiest to absorb 
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the knowledge which past experiénce has given to 
our Old World schools. The artistic, no less than 
the material, triumphs of the coming age, young 
ladies and gentlemen, are in your grasp.” 
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By PROFESSOR FIDELIO F, CANUTI, 


IIARDLY had I crossed the ocean, revisiting the 
old Continent after an absence which made me 
feel a stranger if not an alien, when I found the 
air much brighter and the sky more serene than 
in the greater part of our country. Everything 
around me vividly illustrated the pleasing descrip- 
tions of France. 

Passing to Italy, I had the sensation of riding 
through the Alps, and in the intervals of whirling 
from one tunnel to another I was wonderstruck 
by the scenery around me. Steep mountain peaks, 
on which hovering clouds seemed to rest, gave me 
a fair idea of the Arctie regions. Beautiful it is 


to see the two principal seasons of the year repre- 
sented in reality, and at the same time. In what- 
ever month of summer a traveler passes through 


the Alps, he will see snow-covered regions on their 
summits ; while the valleys below are flooded with 
the sunshine of summer. 

The Italian peasants are very polite and hospi- 
table to strangers. In this respect they deserve 
the praise they receive from all who have lived 
among them. A stranger is received with all the 
deference usually paid to personages of the king- 
dom. He is saluted by all whom he meets, men 
and women, and their salutations are made gra- 
cious by a smile or pleasant words. The peasant 
feels proud to associate with the stranger, and is 
gratified to be able to do him services. 

The stranger who first enjoys the ‘attentions 
paid him by the peasants in Italy will conjecture 
that it is due to the humility to which they were 
trained by oppression in the past. But such is 
not the case. It is due rather to the manners 
they are taught as children. I will not say that 
their education is as extensive as that of the aver- 
age of our American country people, but it is a 
fact that politeness in the Italian schools is next 
to reading and writing. In the small towns, in- 
variably furnished with public schools since the 
Revolution, there is a fair degree of knowledge 
among the people—a knowledge and schooling 
which have imparted gracious manners with an 
independence of character that makes every indi- 
vidual the guardian of his rights. 


It gave me much pleasure to observe the extent 
of republican feeling amongst them. ‘The envied 
example set forth by the United States especially 
has been effective in arousing the people of the 
countries from which we receive emigrants to a 
just estimation of their rights and responsibilities. 
Nor can it be doubted that Europeans who return 
to their fatherland from the United States exert 
a good political influence upon their countrymen. 
The peasants of various ranks were wont to listen 
to me with rapt attention when I spoke of our 
privileges and institutions, and they often ex- 
pressed their desire to acquire the same in Italy. 

If religion must be brought into the question, I 
must express my conviction that the Roman 
Church has lost much of her hold upon the Ital- 
ians. In those days when light and knowledge 
were kept back from the masses the church used 
to have the most dutiful and bigoted subjects, but 
at present the reaction is in force. The peasants 
are still Catholics. They attend the ministrations 
of the priests and perform the duties which that 
religion imposes. But they have faith chiefly in 
their own prayers, and while some remain stead- 
fast to the confession, and have masses said for 
the dead, the majority have renounced both. 
The priests, regarded a few generations back with 
superstitious awe, are to-day on a level with the 
rest of the community, and in some cases are re- 
garded with suspicion by those who remember 
their attitude of thirty years ago, when they op- 
posed Italian unity and retarded the freedom of 
the people. 

The peasants have still a religious bigotry, but 
this consists mainly in their belief in saints and 
miracles. The teachers of the Catholic doctrine 
have lost their former influence. One evening, 
as I was conversing with some peasants seated 
among the ruins of an ancient castle, the Roman 
question was brought up, and I said : ‘‘ The Pope 
will hardly possess Rome again.” ‘The Pope’s 
political power,” replied the doctor of the town, 
‘‘is lost forever, for while a true Italian exists 
he will consider Rome dearer than his life.” 
**For my part,” added a hardy farmer, with 
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muddy boots and a short pipe in his mouth, ‘I 
would rather see Italy involved in war than have 
her lose the seat of the glory of our ancestors.” 
The natural occupation of the Italian peasants 
isagriculture. With few exceptions there are no 
manufactures or mines, and as a matter of course 
the inhabitants must depend for subsistence on 
the tillage of their lands. Of those few who are 
not farmers there are in each town two or three 
shoemakers, one or two blacksmiths, a few car- 
penters, some tailors, stonemasons and _ sture- 
keepers. ‘The town has generally three or four 
rich families, who are the owners of the lands 
round abont. The peasants lead a very humble 
life, and it isa remarkable fact that the farmers 
live the worst of all. Those sturdy sons of the 
soil have always the hardest work to do and the 
least to eat. This is due to the fact that very 
few of them own the land they cultivate. They 
are all under rich proprietors, and practically in 
the condition of serfs. The proprietors have 
agents to attend to their lands, and those agents, 
generally harsh and exacting, keep the farmer 
under their stern orders with unrelenting sever- 
ity. It is only of late that the Italian farmers 
have begun to assume an independence of charac- 
ter which, at least, will protect their rights from 
further infringement. But the peasant must 


work, and his whole family must help him, other- 


wise they would have to face destitution. After 
the farmer has labored the whole year he gets 
one-half only of the profits and of the products. 
If the crops have been poor, then misery follows 
with the winter. The merchants and _ store- 
keepers get along more evenly, but they too must 
always pray for gaod crops. 

Yet this austere living only slightly affects the 
cheerfulness of the Italian peasants, and with all 
their toil and sufferings they seem to enjoy life. 
On pleasant days one hears singing from morn- 
ing till night ; and when they meet their saluta- 
tions are accompanied by jokes and laughter. 

The Italians are very sensitive, and this may 
account in some degree for their considerateness 
toward others. But their sensitiveness is above 
all demonstrated in their love affairs, which were 
to me a most interesting study. 

There is something chivalrous in the love of 
the Italian youth. Ido not believe that a single 
girl in all Italy is without a lover after she has 
passed sixteen summers ; and more often than not 
the first love is the last. But before the lover is 
smiled upon he must prove acceptable not only to 
the girl, but to her family as well. In those vil- 
lages, where they all know one another as well as 
if they were but one family, the attachment be- 
tween two young people is at once known, and 
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becomes the subject of infinite gossip. If the 
match is possible and fitting, then both are en- 
couraged ; but if not, the girl especially is made an 
object of ridicule by her friends, who are the old 
ladies, the married women and the girls of the 
neighborhood. It is only in rare cases that she 
insists on encouraging her lover after he has been 
condemned by such a tribunal. In this manner 
uniformly happy marriages come about, and the 
question, ‘‘Is marriage a failure ?” is not an avail- 
able topic of discussion. This is due to the com- 
mon faithfulness between husbands and wives, 
consequent in its turn upon the sincerity of their 
love matches. 

I chanced to find myself in one town, not far 
from my home, at the time when the recruits of 
the army were called to the city for enrollment. 
The young men passed the night before their de- 
parture in serenading their sweethearts, singing 
patriotic and love songs until the break of day. 
About two hours before noon, as they started on 
their long march, they began songs of farewell— 
sweet leavetakings of parents, sweethearts and 
friends. I was seated under a tree with two ac- 
quaintances. ‘* Look !” said one of them, point- 
ing to a window. I turned, and saw a beautiful 
brunette weeping as she gazed upon the moving 
ranks of the young men. Then, all around, I 
perceived other girls at the windows with their 
handkerchiefs before their eyes. On the door- 
step of a house two young couples were holding 
each other’s hands with despairing looks, as if un- 
able to part. <A little further cn a girl fastened 
a flower on a young man’s coat, and then buried 
her face in her handkerchief as they parted. 
There were a hundred other similar episodes at 
the same time, which prettily illustrated the ten- 
derness of sentiment between Italian lovers. 

The last characteristic of the Italian peasants 
which I am going to note here is their great love 
of music. While riding through the woods I 
often halted my horse to listen to the beautiful, 
clear voice of some contadina singing like a bird 
at her work. The Italian country girls have a 
natural gift of expression in song which is truly 
remarkable. During the mild season, when even- 
ing comes, the Italian towns are full of music. 
The young men turn out in companies of six, 
eight or twelve, and then such singing is heard 
as is rare to find in America outside the opera or 
concert room. I often wondered whence came 
their naive and touching melodies. They often, 
indeed, sing folk songs to airs from ‘II Trova- 
tore,” ‘‘ Norma,” ‘‘ La Traviata,” etc. ; but they 
had others which were quite as sweet in an art- 
less way, and which I am sure were not from any 
of the classical composers. 
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By GRACE ISABEL COLBRON, 


‘ YEs, it’s a cad story,” said Mrs. Brown ; ‘and 
I can tell you the truth of it, if anyone can, for I 
was called in at the time, and saw more o’ the 
goin’s-on than most folk hereabout.” 

The good woman settled the cushions of her 
chair afresh, took up her knitting and began : 

‘‘ Father an’ me was young people then, an’ 
Mirandy there was a little toddlin’ thing, no big- 
ger than her own baby is now, when Jedge Hart- 
ley came to live in the big house across the road. 
Ye see, the jedge was born in this part of the 
country, and he allers had a likin’ for the town. 
He went to the city when he was a little feller, 
and made a heap o’ money in the lawyer busi- 
ness, an’ they said as how he was a great hand 
at speechifyin’, and was thought a deal of in the 
city. He married a rich wife—a widder with a 
daughter, she was, and she was a highflier! Al- 
lers a-dressin’ an’ goin’ to balls and dinners, an’ 
givin’ big parties in her own house, an’ spendin’ 
money reckless ! 


** Jedge, he wanted to build a house here an’ 
come here summers, but his wife, she wouldn’t 
hear of it; so the jedge used to come alone, now 
an’ then, an’ stop at the hotel, an’ look up his old 
friends. But Mrs. Hartley, she died, an’ then 
the jedge built the white house an’ come here 
every summer. The stepdaughter was married, 
an’ once in awhile she come here on a visit, an’ 
then such times as they’d have! She was jest like 
her ma, all for show an’ fuss an’ feathers. But 
the jedge liked best to be alone with his son, who 
was here most o’ the time. He was a mighty 
pleasant young gentleman, an’ seemed to enjoy 
bein’ here with his father, for all it was so quiet. 
In the fall o’ the year they allers had a party o’ 
young gentlemen, Mr. Charles’s friends, here for 
the shootin, an’ then it would be lively at the 
house again. There was one of ’em used to come 
more often, an’ him an’ Mr. Charles was great 
friends. Ile was a good-lookin’ feller, that city 


chap, an’ allers had a pleasant word for everyone 
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he’d meet ; but, somehow, I mistrusted him—he 
had a rovin’ eye an’a kind of a slippery way I 
didn’t like. But other folks thought he was fine, 
an’ liked him better than they did Mr. Charles, 
who was more quiet like, an’ not so ready with his 
tongue. 

‘* Well, he came here so often, folks began to 
wonder what brought him, an’ purty soon it got 
around that he was makin’ up to Farmer Gray’s 
daughter Rosy. Asa Gray had three daughters, 
but they wasn’t none on ’em much to look at ex- 
cept Rosy, who was the purtiest girl anywhere 
around these parts. She was a nice girl, too, but 
she was fond of a good time, an’a little stand- 
oftish with the fellers at times. Sam Rogers was 
in love with her ever since she was a little thing, 
an’ altho’ she almos’ drove him crazy with her 
ways sometimes, we allers supposed she’d marry 
him finally, for we didif’t think any girl in her 
senses would throw away the chance of getting 
Sam Rogers. So, when people saw this city fel- 
ler was foolin’ around Rosy, they looked out for 
trouble, for Sam had a bad temper when he got 
riled. And trouble there was, worse than we 


thought for! 

‘* Well, when Sam took to meetin’ Mr. Charles 
an’ his friend at Farmer Gray’s most every time 
he went there he begun to get riled, more espe- 
cial as Rosy allers seemed pleased to see them, an’ 


didn’t pay much attention to him when they was 
there. He didn’t mind Mr. Charles, for he an’ 
Sam was good friends, an’ then Mr. Charles would 
be talkin’ to old Gray an’ to Sam, while the other 
feller—Compton was his name—was doin’ the 
charmin’ to Rosy. Sam told father one day that 
if Rosy liked the feller, an’ he meant fair an’ 
square by her, he wouldn’t never stan’ in their 
way, but he said he mistrusted the chap didn’t 
mean the honest thing by Rosy, an’ he wasn’t 
goin’ to stan’ around an’ see any such doin’s 
while he had strength left to protect her. 

«Mr. Charles an’ Mr. Compton went away to- 
gether for awhile, an’ one day, when they was 
gone about a week, Sam Rogers came in here in 
a howlin’ rage. You see, Sam’s mother was a sort 
o’ cousin 0’ mine, an’ we allers looked on Sam as 
one of the family like. Well, Sam he come in, 
tearin’ mad, and said as how he found out from 
some chap at the hotel, who knew Compton, 
tlat he was engaged to some rich city girl, who 
was away travelin’, in Europe, I think he said, an’ 
was goin’ to marry her next year. 

‘** What did I tell yer ?’ sez Sam, who was so 
mad he couldn’t hardly speak straight. ‘ Didn’t 
I say the feller was playin’ the fool with Rosy ? 
I tell yer now, an’ I want yer both to take a note 
of it, that if that chap comes hangin’ round Rosy 
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Gray, an’ talkin’ soft to her, an’ I catch him at it, 
Iil shoot him down, just as he stands 

* Father an’ me both tried to pacify him, but 
his blood was up, an’ he wouldn’t hear to reason, 
so all we could do was to hope the city chap would 
keep out o’ the way. 

“The next evenin’ was hot an’ sultry, an’ I was 
sittin’ by the door tryin’ to keep cool—father was 
down to a meetin’ of some sort at the hotel—when 
I see a man come out from the jedge’s house an’ 
go down the road toward Farmer Gray’s. It was 
so dark I couldn’t see his face, but I thought 
from his walk and figur’ it must be Mr. Charles. 
I wouldn’t ha’ thought no more of it, only I was 
surprised at seein’ him, as I didn’t know he was 
home. 

‘About an hour later I was upstairs with 
Mirandy—for what with the heat an’ the ’skeeters 
the poor child was that restless, there was no get- 
tin’ her to sleep at all; an’ as I was sittin’ there I 
heard a shot, an’ then a scream that kinder froze 
up all the blood inside me. 

**T sot there, all of a shiver, an’ the hired girl 
I got in for harvest time come runnin’ up, 

‘***Oh, Mis’ Brown, did you hear that screech ?” 
sez she. ‘ What do you think it was ”’ 

***Tt was a woman’s voice, Sairey,’ sez I, ‘an’ 
that’s all I know, but if you'll set here with the 
child I'll see if I can find out what’s the matter.’ 
For the shot 1 heard first skeered me worse’n the 
scream. Girls’ll scream at most anything, but I 
didn’t like that shot. 

**So down I went, an’ out into the road, but 
couldn’t see nor hear nothin’ more. I walked 
down a bit toward Farmer Gray’s, an’ when I got 
near enough I see the parlor was all lit up, an’ one 
o’ the girls was standin’ by the winder, wringin’ 
her hands and goin’ on awful. 

‘© «There’s somethin’ up there,’ thinks I. So I 
went on to the house as quick as I could. The 
door was wide open, an’ I went right into the sit- 
tin’ room ’fore I found anybody. But I found 
‘em there, an’ it makes me shiver now to think 
of the sight I saw that night. 

‘* There, on the sofer, was Mr. Charles Hartley, 
laid out white as a ghost, an’ a great horrid blood 
stain on his coat ; an’ Rosy Gray was kneeliug be- 
side him, rubbin’ his hands, an’ callin’ him lovin’ 
names, an’ beseechin’ him to speak to her ‘ jest 
once.” It was heartrendin’ to hear the girl take 
On 80. 

“‘The other girls was standin’ by the winder, 
’most in hysterics, an’ Old Man Gray was tryin’ to 
comfort Rosy. 

‘* Back in a corner by the door was Sam Rog- 
ers, with a look on his face the like of which I 
hope never to see again. He didn’t seem to see 
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anybody but Rosy and Mr. Charles, an’ he stared 
at them as if they was ghosts, an’ not flesh an’ 
blood like himself. Jest as I came in he moved 
forward. 

“«* Rosy,’ sez he, in a hollow kind 0’ voice, 
“won’t yer let me speak to yer a minute ? 

‘* Rosy looked up at him, and give him such 
a look! She just hissed one word between her 
teeth. Murderer!’ was all she said, an’ then 
she turned to the poor young gentleman lyin’ 
there so white, an’ buryin’ her face in his breast, 
jest below that red stain, she commenced to sob 
as if her heart was broke. 

‘*Sam_ stood there, sorter dazed like, for ’most 
« minute, then he turned an’ walked out. I fol- 
lowed and stopped him in the hall. 

««« Sam,’ I sez, ‘ where are you goin’ ?’ 

“*«To give myself up,’ sez he, in that same 
holler voice, like as if all the life was gone out of 
him. 

“** Who to ?” 

«To the jedge.’ 

«©* Are you a-goin’ to tell him you’ve killed his 
only son ?’ I sez. ‘It'll be the death of him, too! 
You must let some one tell him first. Oh, Sam, 
what did you do ? 

““*7T thought it was the other fellow,’ he 
groaned. ‘I see them talkin’ down by the gate, 
an’ jest as I come up I heard Rosy say, ‘‘ Why, I 
didn’t never think anything of him, anyhow ;” an’ 
I was that jealous crazy I thought for sartain she 
meant me, an’ to hear her talkin’ that way to that 
feller that was foolin’ her was more than I could 
stand, an’ I pulled out my pistol—— O God! 
© God! what have I done?’ 

*‘An’ the poor feller stood there, claspin’ his 
hands tight, an’ with that dreadful, despairin’ 
look on his face ! 

**T felt sorry for him, for all he had jest killed 
a fellow creature in his blind rage, for I saw he 
felt as bad as the rest of us. 

*** Sam,’ I sez, ‘ you jest go back to my house, 
an’ set there till Icome. Now, promise me you 
will.’ 

**T will, Cousin Ann,’ he sez. ‘It don’t mat- 
ter much where I go, so long as I keep out of 
Rosy’s sight. She won’t never want to see me 
again! I hope they won’t be long about hangin’ 
me |’ 

** An’ off he went down the road, his head 
hangin’, an’ a step on him like an old man. 

““*T went back into the parlor, an’ Farmer 
Cray came to meet me. 

**QOh, Mis’ Brown,’ he sez, ‘I’m glad you’re 
here; we need help badly. Who is to tell the 
jedge ?” 

** Rosy heard him, an’ she stood right up. 
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“«*T will !’ sez she, calm as could be, though 
her eyes were red with her cryin’, an’ her purty 
hair was all hangin’ wild round her face. ‘There’s 
nobody can tell him but me, for it’s my fault this 
happened, an’ there’s nobody but me knows how 
he will feel.’ 

** You see, it seems that Rosy was in love with 
Mr. Charles all the time, altho’ he never knew 
it, an’ thought no more of her than of any purty 
girl, for he wasn’t much for the girls, anyway, 
poor young gentleman. He didn’t know his 
friend vas engaged until they went away that 
time, an’ then he talked hot to him about his 
conduct with Rosy. The other chap took it as 
a joko; but Mr. Charles was a good man, like his 
father, an’ didn’t like them kind of jokes. So 
they quarreled, an’ Mr. Charles left his friend, 
an’ come straight up here to tell Rosy what the 
other fellow was like. Them two was jest about 
of a build, an’ so in the dark Sam thought it was 
Compton. 

‘* Them was sad times in the village! I helped 
to lay out the poor young gentleman, an’ Rosy 
took care of the jedge. 

**You never saw such a girl! There she was, 
her heart breaking with the grief, an’ she was 
that tender and thoughtful for the jedge, as if 
she’d been his own child ! 

‘*The poor old man jest broke down, an’ we 
thought he’d die, too; but with Rosy’s care he 
pulled through, and when he got well again 
he adopted Rosy for his child, an’ took her away 
with him to fureign parts. 

‘* He only lived a few years more, an’ Rosy was 
the light of hic life, and when he died he left her 
all the money his son would have had. Rosy 
didn’t come back here for a long time, but now 
she comes up to the big house every summer, an’ 
brings a lot o’ poor city children with her, an’ 
gives ’em a fine time. An’ they say she spends 
all her time an’ money doin’ good, an’ there’s 
many a poor family here knows it, too.” 

‘‘And what became of Sam ?” 

‘“*Poor feller!” sighed Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ The 
jedge somehow got the sentence changed to hard 
labor—on Rosy’s askin’, they said, for after her 
first grief was over she allers said she was to blame 
for it all, an’ tried all she could to get Sam off. 
The poor feller didn’t last long, an’ died in prison 
soon after he was sentenced. I was mighty sorry 
for Sam, for, barrin’ that he was a relation o’ 
mine, he was one of the smartest young fellers 
in town, an’ he certainly had reason to be mad at 
that Compton feller. 

‘‘So that’s how Mr. Charles Hartley came to 
his death, an’ I ought to know all about it, if any- 
one does.” 
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For centuries Greenland has been a fascinat- 
ing mystery. The wild beauty of its rugged 
coast, its almost impregnable eastern ice belt, 
the huge glaciers blocking its fjords, have always 
aroused peculiar interest ; but far more exciting 
to the curiosity of man have been the inscrutable 
enigmas of its northern boundary, and of that 
shrouded interior which fancy long ago envel- 
oped in supernatural mystery—that ‘inland ice” 
which tradition pronounced impenetrable. 

Every attempt to explore this vast inland ice 
cap, however unsuccessful, seems only to have 
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stimulated the curiosity and aroused the ambi- 
tion of adventurous spirits. In various expedi- 
tions during the present century one explorer 
after another has gone beyond the margin of the 
great ice sheet and viewed its long, unbroken 
stretch, or hopefully ventured a little way along 
the unknown expanse, until some unexpected 
barrier forced return. But not until 1888 was 
Nansen’s famous journey across Southern Green- 
land accomplished, and still fresh is the enthusi- 
asm excited by Lieutenant Robert E. Peary’s 
crossing of Northern Greenland in the summer 
of 1892. That Arctic 
investigations possess 














some powerful attrac- 
tion is manifest from 
the fact that both 
these distinguished ex- 
plorers meditate new 
exploits, and the sum- 
mer of 1893 will prob- 
ably find them again 
in the polar regions. 
Certainly it is not 
strange that a country 
which for ages has 
kept the secret of its 
silent interior and 
northern boundary 
locked in icy fetters 
should be the object 
of keenest scientific 
interest. And the re- 
sults of along series of 
expeditions, in which 
untold sufferings have 
been endured and 
many valuable lives 
sacrificed, have de- 
veloped methods by 
which more efficient 
polar work has been 
recently achieved. In- 
creased knowledge of 
the Arctic seas, the 
icebergs, the treacher- 
ous ice pack and floes, 
reduces the danger of 
voyages, While the 
system of sledge trav- 
eling, and the use of 
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“ski,” or Norwegian 
snowshoes, seem ad- 
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1. Lieutenant R. E. Peary. 2. Upernavik. 3. Esquimau House, Godhavyn. 4. Peary’s Sledge Journey, 


mirably adapted to countries in the vicinity of 
the North Pole. 

One cannot fully appreciate recent explorations 
except by recalling to some extent the history and 
climatic conditions of Greenland, and the results 
of carlier investigations. 

According to the ancient sagas of Iceland, 
Greenland was discovered in 873 by an Icelander 
named Gunbidrn, who, driven westward by a 
storm, sighted its snowy southern headland, and 
christened it ‘* Hvidsaerk.” But not until more 
than a century later was any settlement made in 
the country. About 985 the son of a Norwegian 
chief living in Iceland committed a murder, and 
was banished from the island for three years. He 
was known as Erik the Red ; and, hesitating where 
to go, finally resolved to search for the legendary 
land of Gunbiérn. The first sight of the cheer- 
less coast did not attract him, and he sailed along 


the shore until he came to a turning point—now 
Cape Farewell—thence northward, landing near 
the present site of Julianashaab, where he spent 
the time of his exile. ‘This was in summer, and 
the banks of the fjords were covered with the 
rich green grass that quickly springs up in those 
regions, and it seems natural enough that he 
should call the country “Greenland.” Even after 
residence had given him knowledge of long win- 
ters he carried back to Iceland this attractive 
name to induce others to settle there. 

A colony was soon established. ‘Towns were 
built, farms were cleared, ships from Norway and 
other countries came to trade. Although the in- 
terior was covered with ice, pasturage was good 
on the fjords; the people raised cattle and sheep, 
and the reindeer, walrus and seal added to their 
means of sustenance. Emigrants poured in, and 
another colony was established farther north, the 


5. The Lookout at the Masthead. 6. Peary's Hut. 7. Esquimau “ Barn” with “ Kayak.” 8 Esquimau Hut. 9, Mrs. Peary. 
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two being distinguished by the names of ‘‘ Oster- 
bygd” and ‘ Vesterbygd.” Both these settle- 
ments are now believed to have been on the 
western coast, but for centuries the opinion pre- 
vailed that the ‘‘ Osterbygd ” was on the eastern 
coast, and numerous expeditions were afterward 
sent in search of this supposed ‘‘ lost colony ” of 
Norsemen. How far north these old settlers pen- 
etrated is uncertain, but it is evident they went 
as far as 73°, as in 1824, near Upernavik, a stone 
was discovered carved with 
ing the names of the men who made the inscrip- 
tion, with the statement that they ‘‘ cleared 
ground ” on that spot, April, 1135. 

Lief, the restless son of Erik, who had discov- 
ered a portion of the New England coast in one 
of his westward cruises, afterward visited Norway, 
and was persuaded by King Olaf to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Lief carried the new religion back to 
Greenland. Erik himself was a reluctant convert ; 
but his wife Thjodhilda founded a church, which 
was long known as “‘ Thjodhilda’s Kirk,” and in 
a short time pagan rites were wholly abandoned 
by the colonists. 

In 1135 a bishop was sent to reside among 
these Greenland Christians. Cathedrals, churches 
and monasteries were erected. ‘Trade flourished, 
and the people lived contented and happy. But 


tunie characters, giv- 


in process of time Greenland came into the pos- 
session of Norway ; commerce with other nations 
was prohibited, shipping interests declined ; if 
bishops were appointed, they did not trouble 


themselves to visit their charges ; and, deprived 
of priests and bishops, public worship was soon 
abandoned. 

The story of the finai extinction of the Norse- 
men in Greenland is a melancholy one. About 
the middle of the thirteenth century news came 
to the Osterbygd that the inhabitants of the Ves- 
terbygd had been attacked by savages, known by 
the name of Skrallings. A party went at once to 
their relief ; but not a human being wis found— 
the entire settlement had disappeared, with all 
traces of their destroyers. Ouly a few cattle and 
ruined buildings remained of the flourishing Ves- 
terbygd. These Skrallings were the Esquimaux 
of the present time—now, through the influence 
of Christian missionaries, a quiet, harmless peo- 
ple, but then fierce and aggressive. Gradually 
they overran the entire habited portion of Green- 
land, and although the Norsemen long maintained 
an obstinate resistance, fearful massacres occurred, 
until the old Scandinavian colonies utterly disap- 
peared. 

Thus runs a legendary tale of that fateful time : 
The little remnant of the colonies, gathered for 
safety in Erikfjord, near where the first settlement 
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was made, attempted, under the leadership of one 
Ungitok, to destroy a party of savages on an isl- 
and in the vicinity. Unfortunately, one Skralling 
chief, named Krassippe, escaped upon the ice. 
He resolved to avenge the slaughter of his party. 
Aided by another clan, he constructed an im- 
mense raft, with a huge scaffold, and so covered 
it with bleached sealskins that it resembled an 
iceberg. Upon this the savages embarked, turn- 
ing it adrift among the floating bergs. Its dis- 
guise was so perfect that its real character was 
never suspected, and at length it silently lodged 
near the town. Suddenly the savages rushed out 
among the people, who fled for refuge to the 
church. ‘This was at once set on fire, and every- 
one perished except Ungitok, who escaped with 
his young son. For awhile he concealed himself ; 
but when discovered, he threw his son into the 
water to prevent his falling into the hands of the 
Skrallings, and he himself was quickly slain. So 
perished the last Norseman, and the wild Esqui- 
maux roamed unmolested through the country, 
which for years remained practically a forgotten, 
lost land. 

Occasionally some searcher for the Northwest 
Passage, touching on the Greenland coast, brought 
away vague reports of the natives. Frobisher, 
abont 1576, named the western coast ‘ Fries- 
land”; and in 1585 Davis, impressed by the 
rocky, icebound shore, appropriately called it 
“The Land of Desolation.” 

Meanwhile this ‘‘ Land of Desolation” had 
fallen into the possession of Denmark ; and that 
country sent various expeditions in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to recover the almost 
forgott2n province, and to find, if possible, some 
traces of the Osterbygd, which was still believed 
to exist somewhere on the eastern coast. These 
attempts brought many disasters and little suc- 
cess. 

In 1721 Hans Egede, a Norwegian missionary, 
moved by an earnest desire to carry comfort to 
the remnant of the “‘lost colony ”—if any re- 
mained—or to help such natives as might be 
found in that desolate lan2, settled with his fam- 
ily at -odha., on the western coast. Although 
unabioc to find any Scandinavian inhabitants, he 
persev>rcd in his efforts to improve the condition 
of the natives, and the Esquimanux are no longer 
the wild, pagan race that formerly ravaged the 
country. 

All the Danish settlements are upon the western 
coast, which, up to about 74° N. Lat., is divided 
into two inspectorates and twelve districts, under 
the supervision of governors who are responsible 
to the Danish Government. Godhaab is the 
southern, and Godhavn the northern, capital. 
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The Esquimaux, who are considered Danish sub- 
jects, have a parliament of their own, by which 
certain simple but efficient civil laws are made. 
Trade—chiefly in skins, oil, whalebone and ivory 
—is carried on exclusively with Denmark. The 
most southern trading district is Julianashaab ; 
the most northern, Upernavik, which, curiously, 
means ‘the summer place.” Supplies of various 
articles are furnished to the Esquimaux by the 
government storehouses — intoxicating spirits, 
however, being rigidly excluded. 

Egede and his son made various attempts in 
Esquimau boats to find the ‘lost colony” on the 
eastern coast ; and during the following 150 years, 
one expedition after another sought to land on 
that inhospitable shore, in vain. The icy barriers 
within and around this strange island continent 
are of almost fabulous magnitude. From the in- 
land ice fields, of unknown but immense depth, 
unnumbered glaciers flow to the sea. Some are 
of vast extent: the Great Humboldt Glacier, at 
the head of Smith Sound, is not less than sixty 
miles broad ; and its huge ice cliffs, pushing out 
into the waters, rise in places 300 feet above the 
surface, and extend over 2,000 feet below. Un- 
like the Alpine glaciers, which, descending into 
warmer levels, are melted at the extremities, the 
Greenland glaciers reach the frigid sea in all their 
pristine hardness. The icy coast line formed 
stretches ever seaward. From time to time a 
strange phenomenon occurs; suddenly, with 
crackling noises, startling vibrations and loud re- 
ports, a huge fragment is cast off—an iceberg is 
set free. All the largest icebergs of the Northern 
Hemisphere have their birthplace on the Green- 
land coast. 

Down from the frozen seas of the farthest north 
comes the great polar current, sweeping along the 
eastern coast of Greenland, carrying on its cold 
bosom vast floes of drifting ice. It pushes around 
Cape Farewell in spite of the opposing ocean 
swell, forcing ice floes and icebergs along in its 
course up the western coast, until its resistless 
power culminates, as it were, in the Melville Bay 
‘‘pack.” Many icebergs, however, are driven 
across Baffin’s Bay by northerly and _ easterly 
winds, until, canght by the southern current, they 
slowly drift into the North Atlantic Ocean, where, 
perilous though they may be, they are but a frac- 
tion of their original size. When we remember 
that only one-eighth of an iceberg is above the 
surface of the sea we may, in some degree, realize 
its crushing power ; and, perhaps, may fancy what 
an awfully grand feature of the Arctic seas are 
these floating mountains, in their immense extent, 
with their weird outlines and ever-varying phases 
of light and shade. 


Navigation among the bergs and floes is often 
wholly impossible and always hazardous ; but the 
knowledge gained by many terrible experiences 
makes it possible to escape the Melville Bay ‘ice 
pack ” during a brief time in midsummer. But 
Greenland is entirely cut off from the outside 
world from the last of September until the fol- 
lowing April or May, and a ship caught in the 
closing ice has little chance of escape from de- 
struction. 

Far more inaccessible than the western is the 
eastern coast. The great polar ice stream, which 
in winter forms a solid pack from Spitzbergen 
and Iceland to the Greenland shore, leaves, even 
in summer, an ice belt of many miles in width, 
which forbids approach. Nevertheless, intrepid 
explorers, from time to time, have conquered 
nature sufficiently to investigate, limitedly, the 
coast from Cape Farewell to Cape Dan, about 
65° N. Lat., while from that point to Cape Bis- 
marck, 76° 47’ N. Lat., little is known beyond 
the bare outlines. 

Certain expeditions, in Esquimau boats, nota- 
bly those conducted by Graah in 1829-30, and 
Holm in 1883-85—both Danish officers—sne- 
ceeded in working their way along the shore with- 
in the ice belt, thus obtaining information about 
the coast up to Cape Dan, which enabled Nan- 
sen, more recently, to make his way on the same 
route with comparative certainty. Few naviga- 
tors have been able to force their vessels through 
the wide ice belt. Nordenskiédld made many at- 
tempts before he achieved the landing of the iron 
steamship Sofia, in September, 1883, at a point 
near Cape Dan. Terrible tragedies of earlier 
date had led to the conclusion that to reach the 
eastern coast by sea was impossible. 

The awful fate of a fleet of whalers of various 
nationalities, in 1777, will ever be remembered 
in the history of the Arctic regions. Twenty- 
eight vessels were canght in the ice about 75° N. 
Lat. Some of them, in time, worked themselves 
free ; but twelve remained fixed in the ice, and 
slowly drifted sonthward. In August six of them 


_were crushed, and sank about fifty- miles from 


shore. The same fate befell the others, one after 
another, until in October the last one went down, 
after having drifted about 1,250 miles since first 
caught in the ice. When the last vessel was 
wrecked there remained 286 men of the original 
number, 475—some in boats, some on the floes. 
Their experiences in attempting to reach shore or 
gain some relief almost exceed belief. A party 
of fifty drifted around Cape Farewell on the ice, 
and finally reached the Danish settlements on 
the west. Six men, who had saved two boats 
from their vessel, worked their way around Cape 
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Farewell, and after terrible sufferings reached a 
rock near Godhaab. ‘There they remained until 
the last of March, 8, when they were rescued 
by some Greenlanders. ‘They had traveled not 
less than 800 miles in open boats. In various 
ways about 155 of these unfortunate men finally 
reached the Danish colonies, all the rest having 
perished. 
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In September, 1869, the //unsa, of the Second 
German North Pole Expedition, was caught in 
the ice northeast of Greenland. In October she 
was crushed and sank about 70° N. Lat. Pro- 
visions and boats were saved, and the winter was 
spent by the officers and crew on a floc, drifting 
southward, amid a variety of severe experiences, 
until in May, 1870, when, perceiving open water 
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toward the shore, they took to their boats. It 
was a month, however, before they succeede] in 
reaching the coast. ‘Then they worked their way 
southward until they reached Friedricksthal, after 
nine months of peril in Arctic seas, 

Such experiences gave no flattering hopes of 
comfortably gaining the eastern coast by sea, and 
the possibility of passing from the west through 
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the interior was long an interesting speculation. 
Indeed, an opinion prevailed that there might be 
oases in this great desert of icc—forests, plants, 
pasturage, useful to man—and in 1828 the Dan- 
ish Government sent out an expedition under 
Paares ‘‘ to cross the country to find the lost 
Osterbygd.” Eleven horses were provided for the 
trip! But it was soon found that a horseback 
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THE PEARYS HOME AT M‘CORMICK BAY, 


ride across this continent was not an easy task! Peary made in July, 1886, what he called a 
After two days’ travel Paares and his disheartened ‘‘ preliminary reconnoissance” from Disko Bay. 
party turned back. About twenty years later, ‘The Esquimaux who had been engaged to accom- 
Delager made a rather more successful attempt ; pany him with dogs and sledges having deserted 
but after four days returned, all his party hav- 
ing worn out their boots! A few other efforts 
were made to penetrate the interior, and then 
the world seems to have abandoned for awhile 


all thoughts of the Osterbygd and the inland 
ice. 


About the middle of the present century the 
attention of the scientific world was thoroughly 
aroused concerning Greenland’s great ice cap 
and the phenomena by which this frozen reser- 
voir supplied the Arctic seas with icebergs. 
The then new theory of a great Glacial Period, 
or Ice Age, impressed geologists with the im- 
portance of investigations in a country where 
glacial forces were active on an immenze scale ; 
and Hayes, Whymper, Jensen and other ex- 
plorers gathered valuable information in at- 
tempts to open a way through the white wil- 
derness that shrouds the glacial continent. 
In 1870 Nordenskiéld went about thirty- 
five miles east from Disko Bay; but not con- 
tent with this, he made a second journey in 
1883, advancing about eighty-three miles be- 
yond the ice margin, when the wet snow com- 
pelled him to stop, although the Lapps with 
him continued farther, on their “ski.” This 
expedition, which revealed that beyond the 
rough crevassed margin of the inland ice 
stretched a vast expanse of smooth, unbroken 
snow, determined Nansen, who had been medi- 
tating incursions into Greenland, to adopt the | ee be ce 
plan he so successfully carried out in 1888, “""~~ _ een 
Meanwhile, however, Lieutenant Robert E. MRS. ROBERT E. PEARY. 
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at the last moment, Peary began his trip on foot, 
with one companion, Maigaard, a Danish officer. 
They reached a point about 100 miles from the 
edge of the ice, and made much of the return 
journey in a rude craft rigged up from their 
sledges and alpenstocks, with a tarpaulin for a 
sail and an ax for a rudder. 

Fridtjof Nansen was born near Christiania, in 
1861. In 1882 he took a cruise on the Norwegian 
sealer Viking, to study the zoology of the Arctic 
regions. The Viking was caught in the ice off 
the eastern coast of Greenland, and during the 
weeks while she was fettered young Nansen’s en- 
thusiasm was kindled to pierce the mysteries of 
the unknown country, whose rugged peaks and 
glittering glaciers cast a spell over him. He pon- 
dered plans; and when Nordenskidld’s success 
became known he suddenly conceived a project 
for crossing Greenland from east to west. It 
was, in brief, to go as near the eastern coast as 
possible in a Norwegian sealer; to land about 
66° N. Lat., then to cross the ice cap on “ski,” 
Nansen believing that the prospect of the more 
genial western coast would prevent his party from 
attempting to turn back. 

Nansen selected five companions—three Norwe- 
gians and two Lapps. His equipment consisted 


mainly of small, light sledges, Norwegian “ ski,” 


an ice boat, sleeping bags of reindeer skin, the 
most protective clothing, a tent, scientific instru- 
ments and firearms, a cooker, with alcohol for 
fuel ; and concentrated, nourishing food, includ- 
ing tea, coffee and choeolate. No alcoholic drinks 
were used on the expedition. 

Early in May, 1888, Nansen and his party left 
Christiania ; and on June 4th they embarked at 
Isafjord, Iceland, on the Jason, a Norwegian 
sealer which had agreed to call for them at that 
place, and to put them ashore on the eastern 
coast of Greenland, if this could be done without 
neglecting her legitimate business. After a few 
darvs the high, rugged mountains north of Cape 
Dan gleamed through the parting fog across an 
icy stretch of nearly sixty miles. But no opening 
appeared. The Jason dared not force her way 
too far into the floes, lest she be caught, and so 
lose the sealing season. Many attempts were 
made, but in vain. It was decided to wait awhile, 
in the hope that later in the season the ice would 
be lessened. 

It was not until July 17th, when within about 
twelve miles of the shore, and the inland ice could 
be seen stretching far into the interior, that Nan- 
gen, somewhat impatient of delays, decided to 
leave the ship. The little party of six launched 
their two boats, not far from Cape Dan, and with 
a parting salute from the Jason courageously 
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glided into the ice through which Jay their hazard- 
ous course. They believed that in about two 
days tlfey would reach the shore. Alas, for these 
hopes! A storm arose, followed by fog. One of 
the boats was crushed, and the time needed for 
mending it proved a fatai delay. The opening 
through which Nansen hoped to pass into the 
Sermilik Fjord became packed with ice, and the 
boats drifted southward. The days passed on in 
vain attempts to force a passage through the icy 
barrier. In vain they dragged their boats over the 
impenetrable floes; in vain they cast longing 
looks toward the picturesque coast from which 
only a few miles of glittering ice separated them. 
All efforts seemed futile. The precious summer 
was fast passing, and each day brought fresh dis- 
appointments and added perils. One terrible 
night despair brooded over the little party. The 
resistless current was drifting them toward the 
open sea, while they eagerly sought the land. It 
was in vain to try to stem that current ; the ice 
floes were crushing together, and breaking into 
fragments ; even the floe upon which the two 
small boats rested, ready for instant use, split in 
twain. But the weary men must rest ; and they 
crept into their sleeping bags, beneath the tent 
pitched on the ice, while one alone, pacing the 
floe between the tent and the boats, watched the 
destroying breakers. Amid the deafening roar of 
the surf, while the floe rocked like a ship in a 
heavy sea, the men slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
Many times during the night did the lone watcher 
start to waken his comrades, as icy waves dashed 
up even to the tent door. At length the peril 
grew too imminent—his hand was already unfast- 
ening the tent hooks, the names of his compan- 
ions were on his lips to bid them rush to the boats 
for their lives, when suddenly the current turned, 
and as if guided by an unseen hand the floe with 
its precious burden moved toward the land. 

But the goal was not yet reached. More days 
of drifting—more pushing through the ice—more 
dragging of boats over the floes—until at length, 
on July 28th, they found themselves on the inner 
edge of the ice belt, and the following day landed 
at Anoretok, a little above the sixty-first paral- 
lel, having drifted southward 250 miles from the 
point where they intended to land. Nansen, still 
clinging to his original plan, did not long delay ; 
and having enjoyed the luxury of a hot dinner, 
they again embarked, and turning their boats 
northward, worked their way through the icy water 
near the shore. Laboriously but courageously 
they pressed on, landing occasionally at some 
Esquimau encampment, thus learning many curi- 
ous facts about these rude but hospitable savages. 

It was the 10th of August when the expedition 
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reached Umivik, about 64° N. Lat.; and having 
made a few needful preparations, they left the 
boats which had carried them through such perils 
in a cleft in a rock; and on August 17th began 
their journey over the inland ice. A few days’ 
experience of the difficulty of dragging their 
sledges over the softening snow caused them to 
direct their course to Godhaab—a point farther 
south than they had first intended—which they 
hoped to reach in season to return to Europe be- 
fore ice closed the harbors. Early in September 
they came to a frozen plateau, 8,000 feet high, 
where drifting storms and severe cold were ex- 
perienced. Once for three days such a storm 
raged that all they could do was to creep into 
their sleeping bags for protection, and remain 
there, buried in snow. Getting up, also, and pre- 
paring breakfast in the morning was no pleasant 
task when one’s head inside the sleeping bag was 
surrounded bv a fringe of ice, formed by the 
frozen breath, when the temperature in the tent 
was 40° below zero, and the mere touch of the 
metallic cooker was like a burn. 

In spite of all difficulties the little party 
reached Ameralik Fjord on September 26th, hav- 
ing traversed 260 miles of inland ice. They 
were yet sixty miles from Godhaab, the nearest 
habited spot. A boat was made of the sledges 


and tent, in which Nansen and one companion 
worked their way to Godhaab, arriving there Oc- 
tober 3d, and immediately sent for the rest of the 


party. It was, however, too late to return home 
that fall, and they spent the winter at Godhaab. 

Island or continent ? This was still the un- 
solved problem concerning Greenland. It had 
been found possible to cross Southern Greenland. 
No insurmountable barrier guarded the snow- 
capped interior. Courage, energy and _persist- 
ence had conquered difficulties. But could North- 
ern Greenland be thus traversed ? Could its most 
northern limits be determined ? Over two hun- 
dred years ago a bit of eastern coast was discov- 
ered as high as 79°; and in 1884 the Greely Ex- 
pedition reached the eighty-third parallel on the 
western coast. But were these the highest points ? 
What lay between these limits ? Was it only the 
frozen Arctic sea ? or did Greenland stretch far- 
ther toward the North Pole, or even, as had been 
suggested, extend across the pole itself ? Where 
was Greenland’s northernmost boundary line ? 
This was the geographical problem Lieutenant 
Peary sought to solve. 

Peary’s theory was that a sledge journey could 
be made across the ice to the northern coast of 
Greenland, or at least far enough to settle per- 
plexing points, and he laid his plans with enthu- 
siastic confidence of success. What that success 
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was is now known to the world. Lieutenant 
Peary has told the story of his trip to some 
eagerly listening audiences; but the brave ex- 
plorer does not put himself conspicuously in the 
foreground, and the scenery of Greenland and 
its enrious Esquiman inhabitants were more viv- 
idly depicted than his own personal work. Yet 
the simple story of his individual experience, 
culled ont and threaded together, seems like a 
fairy tale, while its scientific importance places it 
among never-to-be-forgotten records, 

The young lieutenant interested the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences in his scheme. <A dou- 
ble expedition to Greenland was organized. The 
Kite, a stanch vessel of the Newfoundland sealing 
fleet, was chartered, and arrangements made to 
take Peary and his party—known as the North 
Greenland Expedition—with all necessary outfit, 
and land them on the shores of Whale Sonnd, 
or as near that point as possible. This party com- 
prised Lieutenant Peary and his assistant, Lang- 
don Gibson ; Eiwind Astrup, a Norwegian ; John 
T. Verhoeff, geologist ; Dr. F. A. Cook ; Matthew 
Henson, a trusted servant; and last, but not 
least, Josephine Diebitsch Peary, the officer's 
young wife, who had resolved to accompany her 
husband on this hazardous expedition. . It does 
not appear that Mrs. Peary sought notoriety, nor 
was she anxious to make scientific discoveries her- 
self ; she simply wanted to be with her husband. 
Perhaps the thought of weary years of waiting 
endured by Lady Franklin, and many another 
wife of Arctic explorers, made her determined to 
limit her time of anxiety. She would go as far 
as she could, and then patiently await the result. 

The party under the leadership of Professor 
Angelo Heilprin, called the West Greenland Ex- 
pedition, included eight scientists, who were to 
make such investigations on the trip as would be 
valuable to the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 

The Avte, commanded by Captain Pike,* an ex- 
perienced Arctic navigator, sailed from Brooklyn, 
June 6th, 1891. On June 25th the Island of 
Disko was sighted, on whose side is Godhavn. A 
few days here gave the expeditions an opportunity 
of seeing this, the chief settlement of Northern 
Greenland. It contains only abont 150 inhabit- 
ants, all Esquimaux, except half a dozen Danish 
officials and their families. The visitors were cor- 
dially welcomed, and found themselves objects of 
great interest to the Esquimaux. Quite as much 
were they interested in the Esquimaux—in their 
primitive mode of life, with many strange cus- 
toms ; in their curious huts, built chiefly of turf, 
on hillsides, with tunnellike entrances ; in their 
quaint dress, that of the women being really 
* Deceased, May 4th, 1893. 
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picturesque ; and in their peculiar traits of char- 
The summer, too, was opening—that brief 
season in Greenland—vegetation beginning be- 
neath the melting snow, and coming to a swift 
climax, when, in the valleys, the rich, mossy 
ground is studded with many-hued blossoms, 
while the stunted shrubs overspread their branches 
wherever they can cling to a little soil. Birds, 
butterflies and numerous insects come out from 
hidden recesses to bask in the sunshine, among 
them thick swarms of mosquitoes fiercely assert- 
ing tneir right to a living. 

At Upernavik, the most northern Danish set- 
tlement, the Ai/e made but a short stay; and 
svon afterward the Devil’s Thumb, that curious 
mountain, towered into sight. This marks the 
Melville Bay; and on July 4th the 
Kite was imprisoned in the ice pack. For two 
‘weeks she advanced only about fifty miles, the 
danger of being crushed often great. It 
while the Aite was slowly feeling her way among 


acter. 


entrance to 


was 


the floes that a distressing accident occurred, re- 
sulting from the wheel being torn out of the 
helmsman’s hands by a block of ice which struck 
the rudder. Lieutenant Peary was standing in 
the stern of the ship at the time, and his right 
leg was fractured in two places. Such a disaster, 

et the 
brave lieutenant’s courage did not falter. Ie 
insisted on adhering to the original plans, believ- 
ing that he would be able to do his work when 
the time came. 


at such a time, was most depressing; but 


It must have been at this crisis 
that Mrs. Peary’s special mission on this expedi- 
tion was revealed. 

Suddenly, on July 16th, the Ai/e was ‘‘ nipped ” 
—an Arctic accident full of peril. All other ef- 
forts having failed to release her, holes 
drilled in the ice, and bottles filled w* h 
powder were repeatedly exploded under the edge 
of the floe, until great cakes were blown off, and 
the ship freed from the icy clutches that held 
her. 


were 
gun- 


Still she was encompassed by ‘bergs and 
floes, and no opening allowed of progress. One 
iceberg in the vicinity was estimated to be six 
miles long and 300 feet above water. Gloomy 
fears were beginning to creep over some, lest the 
expedition be compelled to winter in the ice- 
bound bay, even if it escaped destruction, when 
suddenly, on July 23d, a welcome breaking up of 
the ice pack occurred, and the next day the Aite 
reached McCormick Bay, about 77° N. Lat. 


An entire day was spent by a party in searching 
for a suitable spot for Peary’s headquarters—for 
the commander himself was still helpless, and un- 
able to take any active measures concerning his 


future home. “he place selected was near Cape 
Cleveland, on the northeast shore of McCormick 


Bay—Redcliffe, as it was named, from the bright 
color of the mountain side, near by. A sandy 
beach running up to a little bluff behind which 
rose a rampart of cliffs, defining the edge of the 
great inland plateau, the surface of the bluff cov- 
ered with flowers of many colors—this was the 
site of Redcliffe House. 

The drifting ice prevented the Av~/e from an- 
choring ; but up and down the shore she plied, 
while Peary’s supplies and building materials were 
landed in boats; and work was immediately be- 
gun on the little house. The summer was fast 
waning; and as soon as the small Arctic home 
was made comfortable for its disabled master the 
West Greenland Expedition bade good-by to the 
little family and turned the Av/e southward. 
Whenever were such farewells uttered ? or such a 
company left to accomplish a self-imposed task on 
a lonely Arctic coast ? 

The Aife, encountering a violent storm, escaped 
with difficulty the combined dangers of winds and 
ice, but the safe harbor of St. John’s was reached 
on August 23d. 

Completely buried from the outer world was 
Redcliffe. No vessel could penetrate the sur- 
rounding ice during the winter months; the only 
visitors were Esquimaux attracted thither by the 
new residents. Ilome friends who thought of the 
isolated Jittle band with many apprehensions did 
not know until later how comfortable Redcliffe 
Ilouse proved ; how well even Mrs. Peary endured 
the severe climate ; how, clad in her Arctic suit, 
she made many a trip on snowshoes, as well as.a 
journey of 250 miles by sledge; how she became 
skilled in hunting the walrus and deer. Around 
Redcliffe a small colony of Esquimaux established 
themselves, proving friendly and helpful. The 
women were eagerly curious concerning the beau- 
tiful white woman who had come to their coun- 
try, and responded to her kindness with the most 
devoted service. The long winter, with not less 
than a hundred days of darkness, and the mercury 
ranging from 30° to 40° below zero, passed hope- 
fully, while preparations were completed for the 
grand tour. 

When the long sunlighted summer days had 
come, on the Ist of May, 1892, Lieutenant Peary 
and his stanch companion Astrup started on their 
journey northward. With their sledges of pro- 
visions, drawn by fourteen dogs, they went alone 
beyond the haunts of men, upon the trackless in- 
land ice. 

Meanwhile, far away in America, the hazard of 
Peary’s projected voyage homeward, after cross- 
ing Greenland—should that be successfully ac- 
complished—became a matter of great anxiety to 
friends. Ilis plan of working his way from Red- 
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cliffe down the shove in open boats, in the face of 
the perils of Melville Bay, until Upernavik or 
Giodhavn was reached, seemed too hazardous for 
a party of only six men to undertake. And then, 
what a terrible voyage it might prove for Mrs. 
Peary ! 

A Relief Expedition was fitted out by the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences, under Professor 
Hieilprin ; the Ai#e was again chartered ; and on 
July 5th, 1892, she sailed from the harbor of St. 
John’s. In spite of dense fogs, the passage of 
Melville Bay was made without special difficulty ; 
and late in the evening of July 23d the Kite ap- 
proached the spot on McCormick Bay where, a 
year before, she had landed the Peary party. A 
huge iceberg concealed Redcliffe from view. No 
sign of human life appeared. What a moment of 
hopeful, fearful expectancy, as the steam whistle 
shrieked and the Aite’s cannon rent the air once 
and again! A brief but anxious waiting ; an an- 
swering gun is heard ; a boat is seen on the water ; 
and presently three of the Peary party are on 
board. News of the arrival of the Aite was 
speedily sent to Mrs. Peary, who was encamped 
about fifteen miles from Redcliffe, awaiting the 
coming of her husband, although it was yet too 
soon reasonably to expect his return. 

On the 4th of August, with Mrs. Peary on board, 
the Avte anchored at the head of McCormick 
Bay ; and the next day Professor Heilprin and 
his comrades ascended the ice cap as nearly as 
was possible in the direction which the returning 
travelers would probably take. After a laborious 
trip over the soft snow they raised a signal staff 
twelve feet in height, about eight miles from the 
margin of the inland ice. From the top of the 
staff a red handkerchief fluttered in the breeze, 
and an inscription announced the presence of the 
Kite in port. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening when this was erected, but the bright 
sunlight still illumined the landscape. Arrange- 
ments were being made for raising a’second sig- 
nal, a few miles farther on, when a sudden shout 
from one of the party sent a thrill though every 
heart. A black speck on the pure ice had been 
seen in the distance. It moved! The wanderers 
must be returning! Shout after shout rent the 
silent air ; and before midnight Lieutenant Peary, 
his faithful Astrup and the half-dozen surviving 
{squimau dogs were receiving the congratulations 
of the relief party. Such a meeting on the inland 
ice seemed almost miraculous. Another meeting, 
the next morning, on board the Avée, where the 
wife waited with courageous patience, can be 
imagined better than described. 

During the three months’ absence from Red- 
cliffe Peary and Astrup had traveled more than 
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1,300 miles on the icy plateau, which rose in 
some portions to 8,000 feet above sea level. And, 
strange to say, no serious mishap befell them, no 
illness hindered them, on the route. True, there 
were hairbreadth escapes while crossing yawning 
crevasses, and fiercely drifting snowstorms buried 
them for days, the only safe shelter being beneath 
the snow banks. 

Bending their course from the beginning in 
a northeasterly direction, the explorers kept in 
view the northwestern land limit. Suddenly the 
shore confronted them on the north and north- 
east. As they drew near the most northern point, 
under the eighty-second parallel, the ice cap gave 
place to a long stretch of loose bowlders and small 
stones, over which the travelers tramped labori- 
ously for several days, the shore, meanwhile, 
changing to the east and southeast. Along the 
coast line Arctic plants and flowers were growing, 
insects swarmed as ii more southern lati- 
tudes. That remarkable creature the musk ox 
was found here, and several were shot—the flesh 
being a richly deserved treat to the faithful dogs. 

On July 4th a great bay opened before them, 
which Peary appropriately christened Independ- 
ence Bay; and on the lofty overlooking cliffs he 
unfurled the stars and stripes to the Arctic breeze. 
A cairn was erected, beneath which was placed a 
brief record of the trip ; and the explorers turned 
their faces southward. The chief object of the 
expedition was accomplished—the problem solved 
—the northern limits of (ireenland determined. 
The return journey—which, somewhat strangely, 
was begun on the same day the rescuing party 
sailed from St. John’s, July 5th—was made by a 
more inland route than that by which they went, 
and in just a month they were at Redcliffe. 

One event cast a shadow over the whole expedi- 
tion—the disappearance of Mr. Verhoeff, who went 
in search of geological specimens on August 11th 
and never returned. Vigorous search was made 
for him many days, but all efforts were unsuccess- 
ful. Certain indications led to the belief that 
he perished in attempting to cross a glacier. 
Reluctantly the search was abandoned, when it 
seemed utterly hopeless; and on August 24th 
the Kite left McCormick Bay on its homeward 
voyage. 

Lieutenant Peary’s adventures have by no 
means lessened his enthusiasm. At the time of 
this writing arrangements are being completed 
for another expedition to Northern Greenland. 
It is expected that the explorers will spend the 
winter of 1893-94 at the former headquarters on 
McCormick Bay, and as early as possible in the 
spring make the overland, or, rather, the over-ice, 
journey to Independence Bay. Then a part of 


and 
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the expedition, under Professor Heilprin, will go 
southward along the eastern coast ; while others, 
with Lieutenant Peary, will make farther investi- 
gations toward the north, on the mainland, on 
islands or on ice floes, according to circumstances. 

Nansen, also, has projected another bold Arctic 
expedition. His plan is based on his belief in the 
possibility of crossing the North Polar regions by 
taking advantage of the strong currents which 
run from thence southward, carrying immense 
ice floes. With a stanch ship, provisioned for 
twelve men for five or six years, he proposes to 
go by way of the Kara Sea along the western 
coast of the New Siberia Islands, thence north- 
ward to the farthest possible point in open water. 
From this point Nansen intends to run the ship 
into the ice, and then trust it entirely to the 
great polar currents. He believes that in the 
course of *‘ some years ” the vessel will be carried 
near the pole, or across it, into the sea between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, and thence into the 
open sea southerly, so that a safe return home 
may be made. His ship, named the Fram, or 
Forward, is built to resist the ice, or be lifted 
above it from danger; but in case of its being 
crushed boats are provided in which to continue 
the ice voyage. Nansen intends to travel only 
with the current in the high polar regions. He 
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plans to take with him plenty of books, scientific 
instruments of various kinds, and a dynamo for 
producing electricity to illumine the six months 
of darkness in which each year he and his party 
will be plunged. In this expedition the Fram is 
expected to drift in the ice from the New Siberia 
Islands to Greenland—-not less than 1,400 miles in 
a direct line. Nansen’s enthusiasm is not less- 
ened by the opposition of scientific doubts. 

As indicative of the extraordinary interest now 
existing concerning the North Polar regions, an- 
other expedition may be mentioned. It is pro- 
jected by Frederick G. Jackson, an Englishman, 
who plans to start from Franz-Josef Land, north 
of Nova Zembla, and travel with dogs and sledges 
toward the pole. Franz-Josef Land is a desolate 
region about which little is known beyond the 
limited explorations made by one of its discover- 
ers, Lieutenant Payer, in 1874. It was, in fact, 
discovered in consequence of very a serious disas- 
ter. The Austrian ship Zegetthoff having been 
‘*nipped ” in polar seas, drifted, strangly enough, 
in a northerly direction a year and a half, until 
at length its course was stopped by Franz-Josef 
Land, unknown before. Whether it is only one 


of a group of islands, or, as has been suggested, 
may extend even to the pole, Franz-Josef Land 
is certainly a fresh field for investigation. 
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By ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 


Ou, yes, the house is han’some sure, 
The furnishing’s all fine. 

But brownstone fronts an’ Persian rugs 
Don’t suit 'ith taste like mine. 

Dum’ waiters an’ electric bells 
For me don’t hev no charm. 

Fact is—there’s nothin’ seems to suit 
Since we come off the Farm. 


The noises hyer by day and night, 
They allus seem so loud; 

And oh, I get so dreadful tired 
Of living in a crowd! 

This hydrant water's full of mud, 
An’, times, my heart is sick 

For one satisfyin’ swaller from 
The water in the Creek. 


I hate the crowd of faces strange 
A-streamin’ down the street, 
And the hard feel of pavin’ stones 
Reneath my parchin’ feet. 

I skurce can git a good full breath 
The walls shut in so near ; 

An’ even the strip of gky they show 
Looks somehow bleak and drear. 


My daughter brought me yesterday 
A posy from the store; 

’Twas good to get a sight of pinks 
And touch-me-nots once more : * 

But—when I took the bunch apart, 
The buds were stuck on wire! 

The man ’t would do a thing like that 
Ain’t much short of a liar. 


No, skatin’ ’round these slick waxed floors 
a Ain’t nice for folks not young ; 

This furnace heatin’ chokes my breath 
An’ tenders up my lung : 

From open fires of hickory logs 
We never took no harm— 

But nothing never has seemed right 
Since we come off the Farm. 
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TRAVEL in Europe has become much more 
easy, but distinctly less interesting, during the 
past half-century. Characteristic costumes have 
been discontinued, the individuality of peoples has 
been diminished ; languages still remain diverse, 
and races have not fused—indeed, the present 
tendency, perhaps only temporary, is toward 
disintegration, but men and women dress more 
alike, and live more alike, than they did before 
the iron road had brought distant places into 
closer connection, and electricity had almost an- 
nihilated space. The traveler in search of the 
picturesque—like Dr. Syntax in the days of our 
grandfathers—had not to go far afield before his 
Now, even in Switzer- 
land, the cantonal costumes are seldom seen, un- 
less donned with designs on the traveler’s purse ; 
the streets of Venice have lost some of their in- 


desires were gratified. 


ate 
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terest ; the Rome of a past generation and the 
peasant of the Campagna are almost lost in the 
modernized capital of modern Italy. Thirty years 
ago, if there was more dirt and less comfort, 
there was more interest and less monotony. Then 
there was sometimes a certain beauty, there was 
commonly a quaintness, there was always an in- 
terest in the dresses and ornaments which had 
become almost traditional; these have been re- 
placed by the everyday dress of the townsfolk 
of Northwestern Europe, more convenient, no 
doubt, but less attractive to the eye; and the 
holiday garb is a poor copy of some Parisian 


fashions, where the local milliner only sueceeds 
in being the “tenth transmitter of a foolish” 


fad. 


So at the present day, as regards Europe, indi- 
viduality and picturesqueness can only be found 
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in its remoter parts. They have all but vanished 
from Italy; but they still linger, though there 
are symptoms of a coming disappearance, on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. Trieste has, in- 
deed, gone the way of Venice; but in passing 
away from it along the Istrian coast we become 
conscious of a change as though the clock of time 
were moving backward. Better still when Dal- 
matia is reached. Here, indeed, there is a rail- 
way, but for it the old excuse may be made—that 
it is a very little one. Here, though the children 
are beginning to be clothed like the children in 
the streets and fields of France or Prussia, the 
rustic men and women still continue to dress as 
their parents did before them —in vestments 
which, if possibly not very convenient, and cer- 
tainly sometimes the reverse of clean, are unde- 
niably picturesque. 

Dalmatia is a country in all respects peculiar. 
It is a long strip, which runs generally parallel 
with the Adriatic fer some one hundred and 
thirty-five miles—the seaward slope of the Dinaric 
Alps—together with a chain of neighboring isl- 
ands. Its greatest breadth is about forty miles, 
but toward the south, where its frontier recedes 
from the mountain crest, it is reduced to little 
more than a littoral fringe, sometimes less than 
ten miles in breadth. 


It is also a highland district—throughout the 


whole region level ground is very rare. Occa- 
sionally small tracts occur, which are little more 
than undulating ; but as a rule Dalmatia is hilly, 
and often even mountainous. The islands follow 
the same rule. ‘They are small separated samples 
of the mainland. One of the latest chapters in 
its physical history is revealed almost at the first 
glance. From at least the south of Istria to be- 
low Dalmatia the land has been affected by a 
downward movement. The coast is fringed by 
hundreds of islands, varying from only a few 
square yards to many square miles in grea, which 
repeat exactly the forms and contours of the 
mainland. Here and there the sea penetrates for 
some distance into the land; the coast line, as 
we examine the chart, recalling in many respects 
that of the western margin of Scotland, or still 
better, of Norway. It is evident at a glance that 
in the sculpture of the district the sea practically 
has had no share; we are looking at the work of 
heat and cold, of rain and streams. ‘These isl- 
ands were once the summits of hills, and formed 
a part of the mainland ; these inlets were the beds 
of valleys, the upper parts of which can still be 
traced rising and ramifying from the water’s 
edge. 

Thus there is considerable variety in the scen- 
ery of Dalmatia; yet it impresses on the mind a 
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sense of uniformity, almost of monotony. The 
dominant features for long distances are the same, 
the details only are varied. ‘The reason for this 
is not far to seek. ‘The eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, including far more than Dalmatia, con- 
sists almost exclusively of one kind of rock—a 
pale cream-colored limestone, which becomes 
nearly white after exposure to the air—something 
like the Portland limestone of southern England. 
It is generally rather distinctly bedded, and pre- 
sents a considerable resemblance to much of the 
limestone in the Jura, except that it is colder in 
tint. This limestone, almost without interrup- 
tion, extends along the Adriatic from the Julian 
Alps even to the Peloponese ; the trend of the 
hills, and the folds into which the strata are 
thrown, running parallel with the general direc- 
tion of the coast line. It corresponds roughly 
in geological age with the chalk of England, and 
sometimes contains, like it, lumps and beds of 
flint ; but it isa much harder and more compact 
rock, and is never pure white, but always some 
tint of buff. Occasionally this limestone is over- 
lain by more marly beds belonging to the Tertiary 
Age of geology, and these produce an effect on 
the scenery in consequence of their comparative 
softness and greater adaptability to cultivation. 
But the areas which they cover are neither large 
enough nor numerous enough to modify the gen- 
eral impression. This, at any rate, so far as 
concerns the scenery of the northern half of Dal- 
matia, may be stated as follows once for all : 

An unbroken range of cream-gray limestone 
mountains closes the view inland, rising gener- 
ally some four or five thousand feet above the 
sea; its outline is commonly undulating rather 
than bold, but in the upper parts the sides be- 
come craggy. The green alps, the dark slopes of 
pine, the great walls of cliff, the deep glens, so 
characteristic of the northern Alps, are wanting 
here ; the upland valleys are comparatively shal- 
low ; the mountain sides seem to be almost inva- 
riably bare, dry rock. Between this range and 
the sea lies a hilly district of variable breadth, 
which comes rolling down to the water side, sim- 
ilar in outline and in color to the background, 
but yet more monotonous in form. The nearer 
parts of this are sometimes terraced for cultiva- 
tion ; they are spotted rather than clothed with 
gray stunted olives or covered by vines; the 
wilder parts are sometimes brightened by a green 
scrub, but they are often mere slopes of broken 
rock, as barren as a heap of macadam; towns 
and villages are few; in most parts even houses 
seem rare. The region in springtime may be 
more varied in its color, but in the late autumn 
the bulk of the country seems arid and desolate ; 
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even its vegetation, when this exists, produc- 
ing a patchy and sometimes unpleasing effect. 
The sea is studded with countless islands, some 
little more than scattered humps of bare rock, 
others lines of hills many miles in length, which 
occasionally rise to elevations of more than two 
thousand feet above the water. In outline and 
scenery the latter resemble the mainland, except 
that the larger islands seem generally a little 
more fertile than it. ‘The narrow sounds, the 
indented bays, the constantly changing grouping 
of the islets, afford considerable variety to tie 
foreground and nearer distances, and produce 
many pleasing pictures. 

But it is only when the sun is sinking low that 
the scenery becomes really beautiful. Then the 
entire western sky is suffused with a glow of or- 
ange, sometimes almost of crimson, light ; the isl- 
ands loom out as masses of purple shadow, between 
which the lakelike expanses of sea gleam like 
molten gold, and the narrow straits beneath the 
setting sun are transfigured into pathways to the 
gates of heaven. At such an hour, though the 
differences are many, our thoughts travel back to 
a like time in the summertide on the western 
coast of Norway. There, in island and mainland, 
are ice-worn masses of crystalline rock, here are 
weather-worn banks of limestone; there is the 
glory of the north—the sky is lit with a richer 
glow, the shadows are a colder purple; here is 
the glory of the south—a more golden hue in 
the one, a warmer tint in the other ; yet alike in 
chilly north and in sunny south, the day is never 
so beautiful as when it is dying. 

The sea in all moods has a charm, The Adri- 
atic at times can be turbulent enough, when 
lashed into fury by the bitter blasts of the Bora, 
or by the hotter but sometimes hardly less violent 
Sirocco. The former is now the more dreaded, 
but the storms from the south made more impres- 
sion on the Romans. Auster (a sonth wind) is 
mentioned by Horace as ** Dux inquieti turbidus 
Hadriw,” and Notus (a wind from the same quar- 
ter) receives a like doubtful compliment, ‘* Quo 
non arbiter Hadriz Major, tollere seu ponere vult 
freta.” But generally among the islands, and 
sometimes far beyond their shelter, the water is 
culm as a mill pond; there you may watch a 
school of porpoises racing with the steamer, and 
see every turn of their lithe bodies through many 
a yard of the peliucid aquamarine, noting, as 
they rise, the changing tint of their dark backs 
and light bellies, till their piglike snouts and 
sharp fins protrude once more above the water 
for that corkscrew roll in which they delight. 
Very picturesque, too, are the boats, with their 
old-fashioned outlines, their sails of white and 
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orange and red and deep brown, banded and 
checkered, or adorned with some rude pattern of 
a darker or a lighter tint, gliding slowly over the 
sea, or stationary at their work of fishing or of 
diving for sponges or coral. 

A word may be said as to the past history of 
Dalmatia, because this often stands in close con- 
nection with the dominant characteristics of its 
buildings and of its inhabitants. We are here on 
Austrian soil, and Italy lies on the other side of 
an almost inland sea, but the people of the land 
are neither German nor Italian. The eastern 
shore of the Adriatic is part of the western 
boundary of the Slavonic race. The section of 
it to which the Dalmatians belong extends from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and is separated, 
by the Magyars and Wallachians, from the vast 
territories of the northern Slaves. Of course, as 
the history will show, there must be in Dalmatia 
a mixture of races, but nearly ninety per cent. of 
the people are Slaves, or Morlacks, as they are 
locally called. Of the earlier history of the re- 
gion little is known. Some four centuries before 
the Christian era it formed a part of Illyria ; the 
inhabitants were then of the same race as the 
Thracians, fierce and comparatively uncivilized. 
As commerce increased on the Adriatic the peo- 
ple of the Illyrian coast found piracy for a time 
more profitable than agriculture or fishing. This, 
nowever, at last brought a due penalty. ‘The Ro- 
mans objected to their merchant ships being plun- 
dered and freeborn citizens being carried off to 
slavery. They remonstrated, but their ambassa- 
dor was murdered ; so they attacked Illyria, and 
before the second century had begun they had 
subdued and colonized the coast. In course of 
time the Roman legions drew numerous recruits 
from Illyria, and her navy included not a few 
Liburnian vessels. On the decline of the Roman 
Empire both Goths and Avars—a tribe of Huns 
—swooped down upon the country, followed, 
early in the seventh century, by the Slaves, who 
made themselves masters of the land, settled 
there, and shortly after were converted to Cliris- 
tianity. In the ninth century Dalmagia was ruled 
by the princes of Croatia, and in the next it fell 
more or less under the power of Venice, the Doge 
assuming the title of Duke of Dalmatia. Croatia 
first, then Hungary, disputed with Venice for the 
supremacy, so that the sound of war was heard 
in the gates too often for the count: y to prosper ; 
but the larger cities maintained a kind of inde- 
pendence, leaning on the whole toward Italian 
alliances. It was not till after the treaty of Campo 
Formio that Dalmatia became a part of Austria, 
under the rule of which, except for a few years 
when it was seized by and suffered from France, 
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it has since continued. Thus Dalmatia mostly 


has received its population from the side of the 
land, its civilization from that of the sea; and 
the latter, from a very early time, has been more 


or less of an exotic. 
The beginning of Dalmatia on its northern side 


is not indicated by any marked change in the 
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THE KERKA, 

scenery, except that the mountains which bound 
the view toward the east seem to assume slightly 
bolder forms and to draw nearer to the sea. 

The steamer passes along channels between long 
rocky islands and the irregular coast of the main- 
land, and before very long draws near to Zara, 
the capital of Dalmatia. This city is less impress- 
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SEBENICO, 


ive at a distance than when seen from within its two centuries its masters. * Unfortunately, just 
gates, for it stands but a few feet above the at that time the Fourth Crusade was beginning, 
water, on an almost level peninsula. Still, as it and the French contingent had promised to pay 
is approached from the north, with its houses and the Venetians a very large sum to convey them to 


towers rising above its old for- 
tifications, it groups pleasing- 
ly with the hilly background. 
The site has many natural 
advantages, and has been oc- 
eupied for at least two thou- 
sand years. ‘The peninsula is 
large enough to admit of a 
town of considerable size (the 
present population is about 
9,000), while it is not so large 
as to be defended with diffi- 
culty. It runs nearly east and 
west, forming on its northern 
side an almost inclosed har- 
bor, and affording convenient 
landing places in ordinary 
weather on the opposite side. 
Lastly, the neck where the 
peninsula joins the mainland 
is so narrow that to sever it by 
a deep ditch was a difficult 
task. 

Thus Zara, or Jadera, as it 
was once called, soon became 
a Roman colony, and the 
capital of Liburnia. Its his- 
tory afterward was that of 
Dalmatia, save that it acquir- 
ed a special, melancholy dis- 
tinction in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It 
had revolted from the Vene- 
tians, who had been for over 
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But the warlike pilgrims were richer 
They could not mus- 


Palestine. 
in promises than in purse. 


ter the amount of their passage money, and as an 
equivalent proposed to help the Venetians in re- 


covering Zara. So in the autumn of the year 
1202 a fleet appeared, loaded with Venetian sail- 
ors and French soldiers. Zara closed its gates, 
and drew a chain across the entrance of its port ; 
but the Venetian galleys rammed and broke the 
latter and attacked the town. ‘The defenses of 
Zara were old, the assailants fierce and expert. 
In three days the town was taken, and received 
scant mercy. It was sacked and burnt; even the 
churches, it is said, did not escape; for the cross 
of the Crusaders was often—as we not seldom see 
with symbols—little more than a superficial dis- 
tinction. 

Early in the sixteenth century the old walls of 
Zara were taken down by the Venetians, and re- 
placed by fortifications of a more modern type 
under the direction of San Michele. The hand of 
the Venetian is plainly seen throughout Zara. Its 
narrow paved streets, its tall houses, with project- 
ing balconies of stone or metal, its architectural 
details, its churches, all recall memories of its de- 
stroyer and rebuilder ; though, of course, in its 
ecclesiastical, and still more in its domestic, ar- 
chitecture it ison an humbler scale than is the 
former mistress of the Adriatic. But its living 
interest is far higher: the streets of Zara indicate 
that we are in Eastern Europe. ‘The costumes of 
the people are varied and curious. Commonly the 
men wear bluish-colored trousers, embroidered 
about the pockets; waistcoats also of similar 
color, yet more richly worked ; shirt sleeves, pre- 
sumably white, and a jacket thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. A pouch in front, with a couple 
of knives, garters also worked, and a red cap, 
complete the costume. The women wear com- 
monly white chemisettes with full sleeves ; 
dresses with bodies of some bright color; skirts 
plain, except for embroidery round the bottom ; 
red stockings, gaiters like the men, and sandal- 
like shoes. They buckle belts, studded or orna- 
mented with white metal, about their waists ; 
hang chains of various patterns around their 
necks, and throw a colored kerchief over the 
head, 

From Zara to Sebenico the Dalmatian coast 
presents the usual scenery, but there is some dif- 
ference in the situation of the two towns. The 
access to Sebenico is up an inlet of some length 
and of variable breadth, the rocky shores at one 
place approaching conveniently near for purposes 
of defense ; here, accordingly, a castle—Fort Nic- 
colo—guards the channel. On either side of the 
water rise rounded limestone hills, beyond which, 
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as usual, the mountain wall of the Dinarie Alps 
closes the view. The town occupies a slight pro- 
jection at the foot of hills which are crowned 
with forts, so that in old times it must have been 
a place of considerable strength. Its buildings 
group picturesquely on the lower slopes, and offer 
many subjects for the artist. 

Sebenico, though an old town, is much less an- 
cient than Zara. Its first appearance in history 
corresponds with the date of the Norman con- 
quest of England. At that time there was here 
a royal palace, the residence of King Coloman of 
Hungary, the site of which is supposed to be oc- 
cupied by the present Fortress of St. Anna. 
Higher than this are the Forts of San Giovanni 
and I] Barone, the latter obtaining its name be- 
cause it was bravely defended against an attack of 
the Turks by the Barone de Degenfeld in the 
year 1648. More than once—in the days when 
the Turk was the direct, instead of the indirect, 
cause of disturbance to the peace of Kurope—Se- 
benico had to withstand his attacks. But in its 
day it has been a notable place, not only as a 
stronghold, but also as a seat of commerce and of 
civilization. In the sixteenth century, we are 
told, ‘‘the arts and sciences flourished more in 
Sebenico than in any other town of Dalmatia,” and 
the older buildings indicate its former prosperity. 
Of this there are now signs of revival. The town 
is increasing on the land side, where new houses 
are frequent and the buildings less crowded. In 
the older quarters the streets are narrow, and, as 
is usual in this part of Europe, are often charac- 
terized by an uninviting fragrance. Scraps of 
earlier work are not seldom seen incorporated with 
more modern buildings, so that Sebenico offers 
many pleasant little surprises for the traveler of 
antiquarian tastes. 

Sebenico is one terminus of the Dalmatian 
Railway. This connects the town overland with 
Spalato, and about midway it throws off a branch 
to Knin, an old and interesting city, which has 
occupied a prominent place in the history of the 
eastern border of the Adriatic. To judge from 
the time table, the locomotive does not impair 
by undue precipitancy the dignity of its unique 
existence. In the neighborhood of Sebenico is 
another rarity—a Dalmatian waterfall—the Falls 
of the Kerka. In the lowlands of this region, 
owing to the swallowing power of the all but uni- 
versal limestone, streams are small and few ; and 
without water a cascade is obviously impossible. 
So the Falls of the Kerka have a wide fame. As the 
sketch shows, though pretty enough, they would 
elsewhere attract comparatively little notice. Usu- 
ally they form a series of leaps, the longest of 
which is said to be about eight yards; but in 
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springtime, when the river is swollen by the melt- 
ing of the winter snow, these are almost merged 
into one, so that there is a downward rush of 
water for a distance of about 170 feet. The 
charm of this part of the Kerka is increased by 
the more luxuriant vegetation in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Below Sebenico the Dalmatian coast projects 
considerably, running for several miles almost due 
south, and for a time the islands are few and 
small ; so that the Cape of Planca is exposed to 
the full force of the storms. But when the coast 
has turned to the east, as it does at this point, 
the land is again sheltered ; for the islands that 
guard the channel of Spalato are numerous and, 
in some cases, large. The coast—for a distance 
of nearly sixty miles in a northeasterly direction, 
about as far as Ragusa—is bordered by important 
islands, peculiar both in form and arrangement. 
They are almost always hilly, long and narrow, 
and lie, in the direction of their length, nearly 
east and west. South of Spalato is Brazza, larg- 
est and most populous of all, noted for its wine ; 
with the attendant island of Solta, probably once 
connected with its larger neighbor, and in repute 
for its honey. ‘Then across another wide channel 
is long and narrow Lesina, extended yet farther 
by Spalmadore and its reefs. In the former, the 
town bearing the same name as the island is said 


to contain some good specimens of Venetian ar- 
chitecture ; but these, of course, are out of the 


reach of the ordinary traveler. Then comes the 
channel of Narenta, formed by the singular pen- 
insula of Sabbioncella, which runs out for some 
forty miles from the mainland, to which it is 
linked by a neck only a mile across. It is parted 
by a strait from the island of Curzola, also long 
and narrow, which, being unusually well wooded, 
builds ships and exports pine timber. Still far- 
ther south, forming a mere broken line, off Ra- 
gusa, lie Meleda and some smaller islands. The 
former disputes with Malta the honor of being 
the place on which St. Paul was wrecked after 
being “ driven up and down in Adria,” founding 
its claim partly on the fact that it possesses vi- 
pers, of which the other island is said to be des- 
titute. 

Well out in the Adriatic, west of the channel 
of Narenta, is another island of considerable size. 
Bold in outline, and rising high above the water, 
it soon attracts the attention of the traveler, and 
for many miles of the journey is a pleasant feat» 
ure in every uninterrupted seaward view ; this is 
Lissa, a place of note in history, both ancient and 
medern. Four hundred years before the begin- 
ning of the present era it was colonized by the 
Greeks, and the first of the naval battles which 
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it has witnessed occurred not long afterward, when 
Dionysius the Elder, Tyrant of Sicily, in alliance 
with the islanders, defeated the fleet of the Illyri- 
ans. In Lissa also the Roman ambassador was 
murdered by orders of Queen Teuta, a crime 
which led to the first Ilyrian war. Its inhabit- 
ants have always been a race of sailors ; and at 
Lissa especially were built the light-beaked gal- 
leys with two banks of oars, which helped Augus- 
tus to gain the victory at Actium, and were the 
frigates of the Roman navy. Early in the pres- 
ent century—to leap over a wide interval of time 
—when the French had possession of Dalmatia, 
Lissa for about three years was regularly occupied 
by the English as a naval station. Three martello 
towers are a memorial of this epoch in its history. 
Off its shores also, in the year 1811, Sir William 
Hoste gained an important victory over a French 
squadron ; and in 1866 there was a battle between 
the Italian and Austrian flects. In that war Italy 
obtained, indeed, Venetia, but won little glory. 
Her hopes of success by land were not high, but 
she counted on victory at sea, vet her fleet was 
fairly defeated by that of Austria. 
the centre of a considerable coasting trade, and 
reckons among its curiosities a fine stalactitic cave, 
the ruins of Teuta’s palace, and some ancient 
Greek tombs. 

But to return. From the Cape of Planca the 
steamer keeps near the coast, passes under the lee 
of Bua, and runs up a narrowing channel to the 
old town of Trait, one of the most picturesquely 
situated in Dalmatia. <A low island lies between 
the shores of Bua and of the mainland, linked to 
each by a bridge. A massive round tower, with 
machicolated battlements, stands at the north- 
western end of this island, parted from the houses 
by a grassy space. A ruined castle, with an oc- 
tagonal keep, looks toward Bua; the towers of 
the harbor gate and parts of the town walls—all 
belonging to its medieval Venetian defenses— 
still remain, and group well with the crowded 
houses of the island town, above which rise two 
or three campaniles, chief among them being that 
which indicates the principal church, still called 
the Duomo, though there is no longer a bishop 
here. This is a good specimen of thirteenth- 
century architecture, the west front being a very 
fine one. Other churches in Trait are worth a 
visit, and the streets, as usual, are narrow and 
close, but picturesque. The newer quarter is on 
the island of Bua. 

It is possible, I believe, to pass through a draw- 
bridge and continue up the strait between this 
island and the mainland, but the steamer gener- 
ally returns and rounds the coast of Bua till it 
shapes its course for Spalato. This town, again, 


Lissa is now 
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has its own characteristics. More perhaps than limestone hill rises steeply, there is no natural 
any other hitherto noticed, it has a capacity of ex- limitation as at Traii or at Zara; the site is much 
tension. Except on the western side, wherea bold more level than at Sebenico; indeed, in some 
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directions, for more than a little way around the 
town, the ground is but gently undulating. Thus 
Spalato easily enlarges its borders, and it is said 
to be the most rapidly growing town in Dalmatia. 
Perhaps no town in Europe is so singular in its 
history or so unique in its architectural interest as 
Spalato. Its very name proclaims its origin : Ad 
Palatium—at the palace. On its site sixteen 
centuries since, so far as we know, were only 
fields ; perhaps also a few fishermen’s huts or 
vinedressers’ cottages, for it must always have 
been easy to land by the little strath, and the 
country round is exceptionally fertile. But about 
a league away, upon a hidden inlet of the sea, 
there was an ancient city, by name Salona. In 
its neighborhood, a little before the middle of the 
third century of the present era, a child had been 
born, who in his fortieth year, by the strange turn 
of Fortune’s wheel, became Emperor of Rome. 
But if the prize was splendid the drawbacks 
were many. In those days the burden of empire 
was exceptionaily heavy, and before long Diocletian 
took a colleague in the purple, and the joint Em- 
perors, later still, chose out two Caesars to share 
their labor. But even then, after twenty years of 
rule and sixty of life, Diocletian became weary, 
and his health also began to fail: Of the purple 
it might then be truly said, ‘* without were fight- 
ings, within were fears.” War was constantly 
breaking out, now here, now there, round the 
Plots were fre- 
quent at home; the assassin or the rebel not sel- 
If new 
enemies were pressing the empire from its fron- 


tiers, new forces, seemingly of disintegration, were 


frontier of the overgrown empire. 


dom ended an emperor’s reign and life. 


coming into play within, with which rulers must 
reckon. ‘The old order was changing, ‘ yielding 
place to new,” in more than one respect. The 
power of the old gods was declining, that strange 


new sect of the Nazarenes was growing. Diocle- 


tian had made a last, desperate attempt to stamp 
out the upstart faith, but this had utterly failed ; 
the Christian enthusiast evidently was not to be 
convinced by heathen philosopher or cowed by 
heathen soldier; plainly before long this alien 
creed would have to be tolerated, if it had not to 


be accepted. So the Emperor had already turned 
his thoughts to his native hills and his native 
coast, to the mansions of Salona, and the gardens 
by the riverside. Before the end of the third 
century this became his usual residence. In the 
year 305 he abdicated, and entered on the life of 
a country gentleman. Thenceforward, when men 
sought to interest him in affairs of state, he 
showed them his cabbages. But the provincial 
city, though no mean place, contained no resi- 
dence worthy of Diocletian’s rank ; perhaps, also, 
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he desired a life rather more secluded than was 
possible on the outskirts of a considerable town ; 
so he built himself a palace on the site of Spalato. 
Here was a tract of level ground, extending for 
some distance by the water side, and shelving 
gently up to rolling hills, so as to afford ample 
space for gardens and parks. Only a stream of 
water was wanting ; but to remedy this defect was 
a small matter for a Roman emperor, so the river 
of Salona was tapped by an aqueduct. By the 
shore of the Adriatic was raised a huge quad- 
rangle of masonry, built with the compact lime- 
stone of Dalmatia, wrought often into elaborate 
sculpture, and adorned with columns from the 
granite quarries of Egypt. ‘To this vast group of 
buildings Diocletian retired about the time of his 
He did not long enjoy this sumptu- 
ous retreat, for in the year 313 he died, possibly 
worn out by disease, but not without suspicions 
that his end had been hastened. 

Practically this vast expenditure seems hardly 
to have served any further purpose, though, some 
century and a half afterward, the palace sheltered 
another ex-emperor for a time, and was also the 
scene of his murder. Probably it fell into disre- 
pair before the final troubles of the empire began. 
‘Then for a time we know not its fate precisely, 
while horde after horde of barbarians streamed 
southward, plundering and destroying, as they 
flocked like vultures to batten on the bloated ear- 
cass of the dying Empire of Rome. From the 
gates of Salona Narses and Belisarius had gone 
forth to check for a brief time the advancing tide 
of ruin; but at last the Avars swept down on the 
ancient city, and it was stormed, sacked and 
burnt. Bad as was Goth or Herule—and it had 
experienced the tender mercies of each—the Hun 
was far worse. So in the year 639 Salona became 
a vast desert of smoking ruins, and those of its in- 
habitants who had escaped with life were left 
houseless. But the huge palace of Diocletian was 
in a better condition ; doubtless it had been vis- 
ited by the spoiler, but it had escaped the fire. 
So the homeless folk betook themselves thither, 
the paupers ‘‘ squatted ” in the deserted chambers 
of princes, and thus the palace became a town. 
Some ten years afterward a legate arrived from 
the Pope; the substitution of the church of Spa- 
lato for that of Salona was duly recognized, ani 
it became the seat of an archbishop. The temple 
erected by Diocletian was consecrated ‘for the 
worship of God and the Virgin Mary,” and its 
sanctity was increased by transferring to it the 
relics of St. Domnius, first Bishop of Salona, who 
had received the crown of martyrdom early in the 
second century. Part of the royal apartments be- 
came the residence of the archbishop ; the great 
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colonnade was blocked up with masonry, but 
though this must have been rebuilt more than 
once, much of the Roman work still remains com- 
paratively uninjured. 

It has been rightly said that in Spalato we have 
‘‘the most perfect example of domestic Roman 
architecture which has come down to us.” But 
it is more than this; ‘‘like the coeval buildings 
of Palmyra and Baalbec, it marks the eve of a 
fresh departure.” We see almost at a glance that 
Spalato varies, sometimes for better, sometimes 
for worse, from the strict rules of earlier classic 
architecture. We find here, both in design and or- 
namentation, the commencement of the Byzantine 
school, the germ of the Romanesque, even a fore- 
shadowing of the Renaissance. In the more en- 
riched parts-—such as the Golden Gate or the 
inner courts of the palace—the architecture is 
more graceful, more florid even than it is in any 
structure of the second or the earlier part of the 
third century ; but at the same time there are 
traces of meaningless design and the dissociation 
of construction and ornamentation —in_ short, 
plain indications of a decadence in art. The 
main outlines of the original structure can still be 
traced with ease ; but the investigation of details 
and the identification of many parts of the palace 
are rendered extremely difficult by the narrow 
streets, often mere alleys, the crowded buildings, 
and the strange mixture of modern and ancient, 
of Roman, Venetian and Dalmatian, and by the 
use of old materials in newer work. 

The general plan, however, has been ascer- 
tained by patient labors, and may be described 
in a few words. ‘he building, as left by Diocle- 
tian, was almost a rectangle—the face parallel 
with the sea measuring from corner to corner 592 
feet ; the opposite face being, for some reason or 
other, shorter by 22 feet. The sides are longer 
than either end, measuring 698 feet. Thus the 
edifice covers avout nine and a half acres, full 
two-thirds the area of the Tower of London, At 
the angles, and along three of the faces, were low 
towers, octagonal on each side of the gateways, 
elsewhere square. ‘The southern or sea face had 
only corner towers, and its gateway was apparently 
small and comparatively inconspicuous ; but a 
noble gallery extended along one of the upper 
floors from end to end, which must have com- 
manded a fine view. The land, or ‘* Golden,” gate 
was evidently the grand entrance. Though the 
corner towers are gone, its ruins are still in very 
fuir preservation ; and engravings of it may be 
seen in most books on Roman architecture. Not 
many years since the accumulation of soil and 
rubbish had been so great as to bury the gate to 
within a foot or so of the lintel; but excavations 
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have once more shown this remarkable work in 
its true proportion. 

The whole inclosure of the palace is divided 
into four parts by streets joining the opposite 
gateways. In its southern half were the principal 
buildings, including the royal apartments. The 
part which is best preserved was 10 doubt origi- 
nally the principal court. It was flanked by an 
arched colonnade, which terminated the vista 
from the Golden Gate, and led up to the vestibule 
of the inner palace. On the eastern side of this 
court is an octagonal structure, the so-called 
Temple of Jupiter; on the western a small ob- 
long temple. The grand arcade, with its Corin- 
thian capitals, rests on columns of red granite ; 
these are now to a great extent blocked up by 
masonry, so as to form the exterior walls of 
houses. ‘Thus the second temple is now entirely 
hidden from the court. It is of small size, but 
has a large, richly ornamented entrance ; within, 
a sculptured cornice supports a paneled barrel 
vault. The temple is said to have been dedicated 
It is now a baptistery, and thus, 
as a place of cleansing waters, keeps touch with 
its original purpose, 

It must not, however, be supposed that the in- 
closure of Diocletian’s palace is the whole of Spa- 
lato. It began to extend itself in the Middle 
Ages: and a picturesque octagonal tower, rising 
among houses near the southwest angle, is a rem- 
nant of the castle built early in the fifteenth cent- 
ury by the Bosnian general Harvoye, who was 
created Duke of Spalato. Again, on the northern 
side ure extensive remnants of the massive forti- 
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fications, which, as well as the separate fort east 
of the town, were erected by the Venetians in the 
The former had long been 
worthless for defense, and were in part destroyed 
by orders of Marmont, in order to improve the 
town and construct the present esplanade by the 
water side. Beyond the ol@ Venetian tower Spa- 
lato extends westward, till it straggles up the slope 
of a rocky hill. ‘The latter part is poor and 
shabby, seemingly old without being venerable ; 
but one of the newest and more open parts of the 
town lies just at the foot of the hill, between it 
and the former site of the duke’s castle. 

But Spalato must not be left without visiting 
the site of Salona. The walk thither, especially 
about the time when the country folks are coming 
or going to market, gives a good opportunity for 
studying their picturesque costumes. ‘The mar- 
ket party consists frequently of men, women and 
donkeys. The superior sex, when possible, rides ; 
‘he inferior more often walks. ‘lhe animal car- 
ries the merchandise, and the man if there be 
room ; the creature is small, and thus often there 
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appears to be more man than donkey. Droves of 
turkeys are common ; these are appropriate geo- 


graphically ; and would be an emblem pleasing to 
some politicians, who would be glad to see ‘the 
unspeakable ” driven to speedy extinction. Among 
the people the presence of two types is rather 
marked, the one dark in hair and eyes and swart 
in skin, the other with light-brown hair and blue 





eyes; the former are the commoner, and some 
times very good-looking. ‘The costumes are no 
less, perhaps even more, picturesque than farther 
north. The men wear embroidered waistcoats, 
with belts or sashes; blue breeches often made 
“baggy”; red ‘* berets” or red kerchiefs worn 
turban fashion ; shoes of string or cord; anda 
kind of pouch in  parti-colored needlework is 
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slung over the shoulder. The women have aprons 
of the same material ; they are clad in loose white 
garments, sometimes with a broad red band at the 
bottom, 


and with long hanging sleeves, over 
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which comes a black robe like a bishop’s rochet ; 
red socks and shoes, like the men, on the feet; 
and red kerchiefs, rather large, on the head. But 


endless minor variations will be noted. It is said 
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that each village has its distinctive costume. 
A walk to Salona shows that the land still re- 
tains the characteristics which endeared it to Dio- 
cletian : vineyards abound, olive trees are fre- 
quent, though not large ; fig trees also are not 
wanting. Presently a new scene opens out before 
us. An inlet of the sea—a loch as it would be 
called in Scotland—branches up into the shelving 
ground, forming the natural termination of a 
shallow valley which descends from the limestone 
mountains. Below us lies a little village among 
green meadows and groves of trees. On the right 
hand may be seen Diocletian’s aqueduct, now re- 
stored, to carry once more water to Spalato. In 
front, in the distance, guarding a road which runs 
up toward a gap in the bare hills, is an old for- 
tress, singularly picturesque in situation. This is 
Clissa, which many a time in the troubled days of 
old has heard the noise of war and helped to 
keep the enemy at bay before the gates of the 
garden of Dalmatia. 

The little village is the modern Salona. It 
stands among the water meadows, which look al- 
most homelike after the bare limestone hills, 
the characteristic Dalmatian scenery. Through 
these a full stream glides onward to the sea, clear 
and cool. ‘here is nothing at first sight to sug- 
gest any great antiquity, no eonspicuons ruins to 
indicate the sight of an important Roman town ; 
but no sooner is the village entered than the 
stones begin to speak out of the wall. Every- 
where scraps of Roman workmanship meet the 
eye: brukeu shafts and capitals of columns, frag- 
ments of sculptured entablatures and inscribed 
tablets are built into the houses, or even serve 
baser uses, as garden tables or ‘* alehouse” 
benches. From the level sward by the river, on 
its right bank, the ground shelves gently upward, 
and here, where vines now grow, Salona stood, ex- 
tending westward for a mile parallel with the river. 
Here and there excavations have been made, and 
the substructures of massive buildings have been 
disclosed—theatre and amphitheatre, baths and a 
basilica. Here also is the remnant of the ‘long 
wall,” the age of which is a puzzle to antiqua- 
rians ; but except for these, which are difficult to 
find, the once populous city is nothing better than 
‘‘a ruinous heap.” 

South of Spalato the scenery becomes bolder, 
the mountains rise to greater heights, the outlines 
are more imposing, the sea is more open. The 
large islands afford less protection from the 
waves, if the Adriatic is in an angry mood. ‘Thus 
steep cliffs sometimes rise above the sea, but in 
sheltered coves the vegetation often assumes a 
character more distinctively southern. 

Some twenty miles southeast of Spalato another 


river—the largest in Dalmatia—enters the sea, 
the Cetina, where Almissa nestles at the opening 
of a mountain glen. This, too, is an old-world 
place, the name of which, in the thirteenth cent- 
ury, was hateful to the navigators of the Adriatic, 
for it was a nest of pirates. 

Sheltered by the strange promontory of Sab- 
bioncello, already mentioned, and the pine-clad 
slopes of Curzola Island, is the gulf into which the 
River Narenta discharges its waters. It is naviga- 
ble for some miles, Curzola guards with its bat- 
teries the passage between island and peninsula, 
and then the moundlike hills of Melida rise up 
from the sea “like the graves of buried heroes.” 
Presently we approach another Dalmatian town, 
which in history is not much less interesting, in 
situation is more striking, than any yet seen. Ra- 
gusa, though its walls may be said to be washed 
by the waves, has long ceased, in any proper sense 
of the term, to be a seaport town. Its harbor is 
small, and lies open to the full force of the south- 
ern storms. But on the northern side of a little 
peninsula, less than two miles from its gates, 
there is safe and commodious anchorage, for a 
chain of islands and islets extends from an angle 
of Sabbioncello, and protects this part of the 
coast. So, even in the Middle Ages, its argosies 
—for from Ragusa these ships obtained their 
name—preferred the landlocked anchorage of 
Gravosa, and many a bale of costly merchandise 
has doubtless passed beneath the arches of its old 
water gate. 

Villas and gardens make the road from Gravosa 
to Ragusa brighter than the environs of the more 
northern Dalmatian towns. Presently, beyond 
the plane trees in front of the Hotel Miramar, the 
sea is again approached, and we stand at the gate 
of Ragusa. ‘I'wo other features in the town are 
distinetive—its irregular and rocky site, and its 
medizval fortifications. Nevertheless, it gives the 
impression of a town less crowded up than those 
described above, owing to the comparative width 
of the Corso, which follows a depression between 
a rocky ridge and the mainland hills. 

Ragusa, with the exception of the little repub- 
lic mentioned above, ‘‘is the one spot along the 
coast which never came under the domination 
either of Venice or of the Turk ; it kept its place 
as a more or less independent commonwealth from 
the break-up of the Byzantine Empire till it was 
eventually annihilated by Napoleon.” The hills 
descend to the sea, the town bars the passage 
along the coast; thus it has always been a stra- 
tegic position of no little importance ; and so by 
generation after generation for centuries past have 
its bulwarks been strengthened and its defenses 
augmented from the water side. Its ring of ram- 
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parts straggles up the craggy hills ; on the one 
hand, each rocky islet supports a fort to watch 
the approaches from the sea; on the other, each 
coigne of vantage is similarly crowned to sweep 
all ways of access from the land. 

These defenses belong to various periods dur- 
ing the last three or four centuries, no part, so 
far as we are aware, being older than medieval 
times. But Ragusa was defended by walls so long 
since as the seventh century of the present era, 
and it is believed to have been inhabited much 
earlier. Though it escaped Turk and Venetian, 
it has suffered more than other Dalmatian town 
from a very different foe. More than once it has 
been shaken by earthquakes, the one most disas- 
trous in its effects occurring in the seventeenth 
century. ‘Thus a larger proportion than usual 
of its public buildings are not earlier than this 
date. For instance, the cathedral—which claims 
Richard Cour de Lion for one of its principal 
benefactors—had to be entirely rebuilt, so that at 
present its only interest is in the contents of its 
treasury. 

The little votive church ‘‘ Del Redentore,” near 
the Porta Pille in the Corso, recalls another of 
these calamities, for it was erected after the earth- 
quake of 1520. The Franciscan convent has a 
striking cloister, but the finest building in Ragusa 
is the Palazzo del Rettore, and next to it the 
Dogana. The former has its fagade supported on 
arches with curiously carved capitals, something 
like that of the Ducal Palace in Venice, and an 
inner court surrounded by a corridor ; the fagade 
of the latter is also adorned with an arcade. The 
little republic in former days was ruled by a 
rector, and was under the protection of St. Bla- 
sius, whose figure is as frequent here as the Vene- 
tian lion in other towns of the Adriatic littoral. 
But though the symbol of conquest is wanting, 
Ragusa bears in its architecture the stamp of Ve- 
netian influence. It is entitled, perhaps more 
than the other towns already noticed, to the epi- 
thet picturesque, from the more varied grouping 
of its buildings. Its shops with their bright and 
varied wares; its people, attired in the diverse 
costumes ; Slaves in gay kerchiefs, braided jackets 
and caps; the silver hairpins, and filigree buttons 
which stud the peasants’ voats—all give to its 
streets a charm even greater than those of Zara 
itself. 

Yet one Dalmatian town remains — the last, 
though by no means the least in interest. ‘This 
is Cattaro. The situation is remarkable. After 
the leading physical features of the district had 
been determined, it must have been affected, even 
more than in other parts, by a downward move- 
ment. Thus a group cf valleys has become a 


long and branching loch, round which the mount- 
ains rise. Now the hills all but meet, forming a 
narrow strait or boccha; now the calm water 
broadens out again. Except for the occasional 
seaweed, except for the slight indication of a tide, 
there is nothing to denote that the way is still 
open to the ends of the earth. The whole district 
goes by the name of the Boccha di Cattaro ; the 
town itself lies at the head of the loch, nestling 
under the mountains of Montenegro, nearly two 
hours’ journey from the entrance. Here the old 
Fortress of Castelnuovo keeps watch and ward. 
Farther up is another and narrower passage, in 
olden times closed by a chain; then, as the hills 
rise higher and more ruggedly, comes Risano, 
once the chief town of the Boccha, a place so old 
as to have existed even in the days of Queen 
Teuta. Here and there an islet—once a hilltop 
—diversifies the outline of the coast, and village 
follows village, as the beauty and luxuriance of 
the scene increase, and Cattaro itself is ap- 
proached, built on a strip of strand, nestling 
under the shadow of the Black Mountain. It is 
at the head of the inlet, almost on the edge of 
Dalmatia. The Montenegrin can look down into 
its walls as the wolves cau do on Innsbruck. 
«The space between the sea and the Montenegrin 
territory is so narfow that a gun fired from the 
latter might strike a vessel in the bay.” 

So, though the situation of Cattaro is naturally 
ill suited for defense —as the French garrison 
found when British troops landed, dragging their 
cannon up to a commanding position—its masters 
have done their best to defend it by military art. 
The town was walled by its Venetian rulers ; bat- 
teries and fortresses are perched on every height 
to defend the town, and yet more to command 
the winding road that leads up to Montenegro. 
Though this highland principality is shut out 
from the sea by a strip of land only a few hundred 
vards across, there is a d¥op from frontier to shore 
of over a thousand feet. Formerly only a wind- 
ing horse path led up from Cattaro to Cettinje, 
but now Montenegro has been laid open by a good 
though steep carriage road. Beautiful as are its 
environs—more beautiful than any in Dalmatia— 
Cattaro itself is less attractive than Ragusa, and 
is close and crowded, overshadowed by the mount- 
ain range, which rises so steeply almost from the 
margin of the sea. It is a comparatively small 
though a busy place, having a population of 
about 4,000. The Duomo and another of the 
churches are interesting, and there are several 
more or less important remains of domestic ar- 
chitecture, which give the impression that the 
town has seen better days. But a greater variety 
and greater picturesqueness of costume may be 
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I; seen in its streets than in any other Dalmatian is important, as it commands the access by the 
‘ town, for it is virtually the port and the outlet Boyana River to Scutari. It was notorious as a 
ee of Montenegro. nest of pirates in olden times, and has become a 
: This singular and interesting principality lies familiar name in our own days, for the Turk 
A beyond the scope of the present article. Untila ceded it to Montenegro reluctantly, and sought 
few years since it was completely severed from the to escape from the obligations of the Berlin 
Adriatic by Austrian or Turkish territory, but Treaty by his usual policy of ‘ masterly inactiv- 
the Treaty of Berlin gave it an outlet to the sea, ity.” Possession of it was only obtained by that 
It may therefore suffice to say that its history is moral suasion which, under the form of a ‘* naval 
f one long feud against the Turk, to whose yoke it demonstration,” is with difficulty distinguished 
. has never bowed. The Black Mountain, in the from physical coercion. 
earlier days of Turkish aggression, formed a nat- Yet farther south comes the wild Albanian 
ural Camp of Refuge, to which men fled, and coast, but seldom visited by the ordinary traveler. 
" from which they carried on a desultory warfare Here, where Turkish rule still prevails—though 
” 
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against the tyrant of the lowlands. The Monte- 
negrins possess the virtues and the faults of a 
highland race, with whom to revenge a wrong 
and to hate your enemy are reckoned among the 
duties of man. But the land is prospering, and 
if Montenegro does not content itself with becom- 
ing a mere cat’s-paw of Russia it may become the 
Switzerland of the Eastern Adriatic. 
Just before Antivari, picturesquely placed on 
” high, Dalmatia and the Austrian territory end ; 
then comes the new maritime frontier of Monte- 
negro, and the town of Dulcigno with its double 
harbor and its fortress. There is an old and a 
new town; both, indeed, are small, but Dulcigno 
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the authority of the Porte over the independent 
descendants of the old Illyrians is not much more 
than nominal—the civilization of Western Europe 
may be said to be finally left behind, The peo- 
ple always, the scenery often, are picturesque ; 
the towns are generally small and unimportant, 
but Durazzo, with its peninsular site and its old 
medivval walls, is a tempting subject for the art- 
and is important to mariners by reason of the 
safe anchorage in its bay; while still farther 
south, almost in the narrows of the Strait of 
Otranto, is the mountain-guarded Bay of Ablona, 
yet more protected from the southern storms, and 
overlooked by the hill town of Vallona. 
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Bruna was sitting at the 
piano, singing Schubert’s 
““Ungeduld” to La Merle. 
Then they all stood in a 
window opening seaward, 
and saw a great ship sail 
majestically past the head- 
land. Ferris felt baffled, 
disappointed and madly jealous of the French 
doctor. Reluctantly encugh, he made ready to 
depart. 

**T suppose I may not have the pleasure of your 
company back to town, sir ?” he said to La Merle. 

“‘T remain at Crag Head till nightfall, mon- 
sieur,” replied the Frenchman, politely. 

In the old hall Ferris held Bruna’s hand a mo- 
ment, and looked into her queenly eyes. 

‘Did your memory fail when your sight was 
restored ?” he asked, bitterly. ‘‘ Have you for- 
gotten the relations that you and I sustained to 
each other four years ago, Bruna ?” 

‘IT have forgotten nothing,” she answered, 
very gravely. 

Ie set his teeth. 

‘‘T am glad to hear that, for I was about to 
remind you that Anthony Daryl on his deathbed 
consigned your future to my keeping. Has my 
claim upon you ever been rightfully annulled ? I 
think not, and I do not mean lightly to surren- 
der it.” 

Those were his last words, breathed out with 
passionate resentment. Then he dropped her 
hand, and the door of Crag Head closed heavily 
upon him, 

* 





* * * * 


For three days after Mark Daryl’s nocturnal 
visit to the old house in the square Esther waited 
for some word from Crag Head. 
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“Tt is very strange that Gabriel Ferris has dis- 
continued his visits to me,” complained Mme. 
Marthe. ‘‘ What can have become of the man ? 
Coco misses him quite as much as I do. You, 
too, are moping, Estlfér ; you look altogether for- 
lorn.” 

The blood flew into the girl’s cheek and out 
again. Her rosebud mouth grew hard and cold, 

‘7? moping for Mr. Ferris!’ she said, with a 
great show of scorn. ‘‘ You are all wrong, grand- 
ma. I hope he will remain away indefinitely. I 
find him very tiresome—a great deal of a bore, in 
fact.” 

The old woman eyed her sharply. 

‘* Indeed !” 

“‘ Yes,” said Esther, stopping at nothing. ‘I 
am tired of his drivel about South America and 
Uncle Richard’s death. 
we are well quit of him.” 

On the morning of the third day a letter ar- 
rived for Esther, bearing the Fogport postmark. 
Eagerly she tore it open. What reply had her 
blind cousin sent to the effusive epistle which 
father and daughter had prepared together ? 
Just one laconic word: ‘‘ Come!” And _ this 
brief summons bore the signature of Bruna Daryl 
in firm, bold characters. 

‘‘ Short, but satisfactory,” thought Esther. 

With the letter in her hand she ascended to 
Mme. Marthe’s chamber. 

The hour was still early, and the old woman 
had not yet left her bed. Esther found her sit- 
ting up amidst its pillows, clad in a fantastic bed- 
gown of striped wool, and with her cap all awry. 
She was storming at Polly, who had just brought 
up the breakfast tray. 

“Do you not know that burned toast is fit only 
for pigs?” she exclaimed. ‘And this coffee is 
like mud. Take it away instantly, girl. Your 
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stupidity passes belief. Who is that at the door ? 
Don’t stand fidgeting there, Esther, but speak 
out at ounce. What do you want ?” 

With her heart in her throat Esther advanced 
to the bedside. 

‘‘Grandma,” she faltered, ‘1 must leave you !” 

The old dame started violently. She had never 
loved her granddaughter, but in one sense she 
found her necessary to her comfort. 

‘* Leave me ?” she answered, sternly. 
nonsense are you talking, Esther Daryl ?” 
Esther tried to assume a bold front. 

‘* Three days ago, grandma, when you were ill, 
my father came to this house to find me. He had 
just arrived from the West. As you are not on 
friendly terms with him he forbade me to speak 
of his visit; but now I must tell you, for he 
wishes to take me away—he has found another 
home for me with his own people.” 

Madame’s Roman profile grew stony. She mo- 
tioned Polly to remove the breakfast tray. As 
the door closed on the servant her wrath broke 
forth. 

** And so he has been in this house !” she cried. 
**Mark Daryl! He came like a thief, unknown 
to me, because he could not look me in the face ! 
Well, did he fetch the price of the common ne- 
cessities with which I have provided you for four- 
teen years? Bear in mind that your father has 
never contributed a cent toward your mainte- 
nance, Esther, since he brought you to my door 
and flung you, like a pauper, on my hands. And 
now he wishes to take you to another home, eh ?” 

‘Yes, grandma,” said Esther, faintly. 

**T wonder, are his own people of the same 
sort as himself!” sneered madame. ‘In spite of 
everything he dares to enter my house and claim 
you! Girl, you are old enough to know your own 
mind—choose betwixt Mark Daryl and me !” 

Esther stood staring down at the counterpane 
of the bed. ‘This was the only home she could 
remember. Madame had always cared for her 
after a fashion. Was she doing well to leave her 
for Bruna Daryl—to exchange certainty for un- 
certainty ? Her hesitation was brief. 

‘‘He is my father —I must obey him,” 
stammered. 

Madame became furious. 

‘If you go with Mark Daryl you shall never 
return to the shelter of my roof, Esther—never 
receive a cent of my money. I will wash my hands 
of you forever.” 

“IT am sorry—very sorry,” gasped Esther, ‘‘ but 
my first duty is to my father.” 

The old woman grew livid. 

‘‘Your ingratitude is shocking! You call 
Mark Daryl your father, and doubtless he holds 
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that relation to you; but have you the right to 
bear his name? Before you leave me, Esther, 
perhaps you would like to know the cause of the 
enmity which exists betwixt that man and me— 
why I shake with rage at the thought of him— 
why he skulks in at my door by night, afraid to 
encounter a decrepit old woman? Maybe, my 
child, you would be glad to hear something about 
your mother,” 

A wicked smile curled madame’s lip. 
pointed to a chair near the bed. 

**Sit down,” she said, ‘‘and I will tell you a 
few things !” 

Esther sank mechanically into the seat. A 
sudden chill ran over her. What revelation was 
trembling on madame’s tongue ? The girl knew 
next to nothing about her mother. 

‘* Alicia was my only daughter,” began the old 
woman. ‘‘ Her father died in her infancy. At 
eighteen she went to Milan, to prepare for the 
stage of Italian opera. Mind you, it was against 
my wishes. I had money and social position, 
and I did not care to see my child a cantatrice. 
But Alicia thirsted for fame ; her ambition 
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‘** With sublime head struck the stars.’ 


Nothing would content her but study with famous 
European masters. So to Milan she went, in the 
care of family friends, who had promised to watch 
over her till I could join my child in Italy. 

**T was in ill health then, as now, and my 
journey was delayed long—too long. From time 
to time, however, I heard of Alicia’s wonderful 
voice—she wrote me enthusiastic letters. Her 
progress marvelous. Without doubt she 
would some day amaze the world. Praise and 
adoration met her at every turn. Life teemed 
with magnificent possibilities. I perceived that 
much flattery had turned the child’s head—that 
she was intoxicated with the admiration paid to 
her beauty and her talent. 

‘*From Milan she went to Paris. One night 
she appeared in the salon of some prominent 
member of the American colony, and sang her- 
self into enviable notoriety at once—more yet, 
she so enchanted a gentleman of birth and fort- 
une, who chanced to be among her hearers, that 
he offered marriage on the spot. The little sim- 
pleton—remember, she had not reached her twen- 
tieth birthday—did not wait to consult me, her 
mother. Verily her head was turned by her 
petty triumphs. She married her admirer with 
disgraceful haste, and afterward wrote me an ac- 
count of the matter, and implored my forgiveness 
and blessing. Her bridegroom was madly in love 
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her professional career. With noble self-abnega- 
tion he consented to gratify her wishes. You like 
to pose and rant, Esther—the taste was inherited 
from your mother, the opera singer. Your face, 
too, is like hers. Look in the emirror and you 
will see her as she was at your age. 

** Naturally I was very angry at Alicia’s mar- 
riage. I became dangerously ill. A journey to 
Paris was impossible, and your uncle Richard, a 
mere youth at school, could help me little at such 
a crisis. I ceased my remittances to the Paris 
banking house that had provided Alicia with 
funds for her studies, and sent a wrathfal, un- 
reasonable command for my daughter to return 
immediately to America. Of course she did not 
come. Neither did she write again. The family 
friends already mentioned soon informed me that 
she had left Paris for London, and that her mari- 
tal relations were far from happy. Admirers 
swarmed about her everywhere, and the young 
husband was madly jealous of his singing bride. 

‘‘In London, at that particular time, a hand- 
some, dashing American, named Daryl, was much 
talked of for his reckless dissipations and his 
luck at ecards. He lived, rumor said, on his win- 
nings. This man fell in love with the young can- 
tatrice, and pursued her impetuously. Seon 
gossip linked their names offensively together. 
Esther ”—and madame’s voice was hard and dry— 
‘are you listening to my story ?” 

** Yes, grandma.” 

‘‘For some months I heard no more of my 
daughter Alicia. 
upon me. In spite of bodily weakness I began to 
make ready for an ocean voyage. I felt that I 
must find Alicia. In the midst of my prepara- 
tions a piece of news came, like a thunderbolt. 
My daughter had been singing with great success 
in Antwerp. As usual, Daryl, the American, was 
following her like a shadow. Suddenly the ex- 
asperated husband appeared at the Hotel de 
Europe. You can guess the result. There was 
a duel next day, among the sand dunes on the 
Belgian coast, not far from Ostend. The hus- 
band fell, desperately wounded. Daryl, the lover, 
left his victim in a hollow of those shifting little 
hills, and fled from Ostend by the London boat. 
Not alone. Alicia went with him. Yes, your 
mother eloped with the scoundrel who had just 
shot her husband. Do you ask if she was a wid- 
ow? I cannot say. I never heard whether the 
unfortunate man died of his wounds or not. It 
matters little. ‘T'o all intents and purposes Mark 
Daryl was the destroyer of his life as well as of 
his honor.” 

The speaker seemed lost for a few moments in 
gloomy reflections. 
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**And my mother,” ventured Esther, timidly— 
‘*what became of my mother ?” 

**Some time elapsed before I received further 
tidings of her,” answered madame; “ then I 
heard that she was dead.” 

Esther shuddered, but did not speak. 

‘*It was said,” continued madame, ‘that Alicia 
committed suicide at last. Maybe. She had a 
conscience—even Mark Daryl could not silence 
it. But the date and place of her death I do not 
know. The friends who had thus far kept me 
informed of her movements returned to America 
after the Belgian duel. All trace of Alicia was 
then lost. It is certain that she never sang in 
public again. With the flight from Ostend her 
career ended. 

‘* Three years later Mark Daryl brought you to 
this house. 

«She is Alicia’s daughter,’ he said ; and, look- 
ing in your face, I could not doubt it. ‘I am 
penniless,’ he confessed ; ‘you must provide for 
her wants.’ 

‘*Qur interview was brief and stormy. I did 
not hesitate to tell him all that was in my heart. 
He swore that Alicia’s husband had died in Bel- 
gium of his wounds, and that he, Daryl, had law- 
fully married the widow. ‘My daughter is le- 
gitimate,’ he declared, and I answered, ‘ Words 
—words !’ I could not believe him. There was 
no truth, no honesty, in the man. The only 
statement I did mot discredit was that of your 
natural claim upon me. Gladly would I have 
disowned you—cast vou out, with the rest of 
Daryl’s falsehoods — but Alicia’s eyes looked at 
me from your little face, the image of the un- 
fortunate mother was stamped unquestionably on 
the child. So I kept you for her sake.” 

Madame’s voice changed suddenly ; she looked 
hard at her granddaughter. 

‘** Now that I have told you these things, Es- 
ther, will you forsake mé for your bad, false fa- 
ther, who, as I believe, was never your mother’s 
husband ?” 

Esther grew deadly pale. 

‘He has plans for my future, grandma; I have 
promised to obey him—I must keep my word.” 

‘Then I am done with you forever, Esther 
Daryl! When do you leave my house ?” 

** At once, grandma. Do not be angry. I am 
not as ungrateful as you think. I want to thank 
you for giving me shelter when I was a homeless 
child—for keeping me by your side all these years, 
even though the sight of me must have cost you 
many a pang. Oh, cannot we part friends ?” 

‘“‘ No, no, no!” screamed madame. ‘‘ You have 
made your choice, girl—now abide by it !” and 
she turned her stern old face to the wall. 
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Esther stood for a moment irreso- 
Iute—then she leaned and kissed ma- 
dame’s withered cheek. 

“<T am sorry to go!” she faltered. 
‘‘T know that my father is not a good 
man, and he does not love me. I 
know that it would be better—far 
better for me to stay with you ; but 
it is too late to draw back—I must 
do as he directs—something is urging 
me away in spite of myself.” 

She went sadly to her own room, 
and gathered such of her belongings 
as could be thrust into a hand bag. 
Her mother’s story sickened and ap- 
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yalled her. Tears blinded her eyes, her heart 
was heavy. , 

‘For once this old house seems like an Eden,” 
she thought, ‘‘and Iam an Eve, going, with many 
misgivings, into exile.” 

She stroked Bijou and the cats, and embraced 
Polly, who flung a sooty apron over her disheveled 
head and wailed uproariously. 

As the girl turned from the only home she had 
ever known, Coco, the parrot, called plaintively 
after her : 

**Come back! Esther, Esther, come back !” 

* * * * * 

She went to seek her father at a second-class 
hotel, to which he liad directed her on the even- 
ing of his visit to Mme. Marthe’s house. 

She was sure that he would allow her to romain 
with him a little while before sending her to Fog- 
port, but Mark Daryl had no yearning for his 
daughter’s socicty. 

‘“No, no; I must pack you off by the first 
train,” he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ There is not a mo- 
ment to lose, my dear Esther. Your place is at 
Fogport, not here.” 

And he seized his hat, snatched up her hand 
bag, and hurried her straight to the railway depot. 

The revelations made by Mme. Marthe were 
weighing like lead on Esther’s mind. She could 
not keep silent. On the way to the train her 
trouble found voice. Piteously she begged to 
know if madame’s tale was true. Mark Daryl, 
hardened sinner though he was, changed counte- 
nance. . 

“The old cat!” he muttered, with an oath. 
««So she told you that story ? By such means she 
thought to poison your mind against your father, 
and keep you tending the cats and parrot. Deuce 
take her !” 

Esther’s heart sank. She did not need to ask 
2 second time if madame had spoken the truth. 

‘* Papa,” she said, in a deeply dejected tone, 
“was my mother, then, a wicked woman ?” 

Daryl looked gloomy. 

‘cé No. 39 

‘* Was she your wife, papa ?” 

Ilis eyes flashed. 

‘*A pretty question, upon my word! 
wife did you suppose her to be ?” 

“That of the man whom you killed in the Bel- 
gian duel.” 

They were now standing on the platform, beside 
a train bound for the North Shore. Mark Daryl 
smiled unpleasantly. 

*‘Tf he was killed, simpleton, I had a perfect 
right to marry his widow. Come, it is hardly 
proper for you to cast reflections on your dead 
mother. Her love for me was her only fault. 
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Forget your grandmother’s story, Esther, and set 
your mind to the work that is before you in Fog- 
port. Ah, the train is ready to move out. Now, 
in with you, my dear, and do your best—your very 
best, to get control of that blind simpleton at Crag 
Head.” 

He was very glad to say good-by to his daugh- 
ter—to dispatch her, alone and lonely, on her 
difficult and evil mission. Esther, glancing back 
through the car window, saw him sauntering 
across the platform, with a free-and-easy air and 
a smile on his well-cut lips. Already he had dis- 
missed her from his thoughts. 


Cuapter XV. 
(Esther Daryl to her Father.) 


DEAR Papa: I cried a little as the cars carried 
me out of the great depot. I felt as though I had 
broken all familiar ties. Then, too, it was not 
pleasant to think of Grandma Marthe, old and 
deserted. My conscience smote me for leaving 
her. 

The train rattled off through a strange coun- 
try. I had never before traveled alone, you know, 
and my heaviness of heart increased every mo- 
ment. Presently some one in a seat behind me 
raised a window. 

** Pardon,” said a voice, in good English, but 
with a foreign accent ; ‘‘ does mademoiselle find 
the air objectionable ?” 

I glanced tearfully around. The speaker was 
a small, elegantly dressed man, with brilliant yel- 
low eves and dark-red hair. 

“©Oh, no, sir,” I answered ; and then, ashamed 
that he should see the emotion on my face, I 
looked quickly away. 

At the same moment I heard my fellow-passen- 
ger cry out, ‘‘Grand Dieu!’ and his head fell 
against the open window—he gasped for breath. 
A trainman passing through the car offered him 
assistance. 

«‘ Do not trouble yourself,” said the red-haired 
gentleman ; ‘it is only a sudden pain.” 

I suppose the fresh air must have revived him, 
for he was very quiet during the rest of the jour- 
ney. When we reached Fogport he alighted from 
the train in advance of me, and turning quickly, 
offered his hand to assist me to the platform. 

‘‘T hope you are feeling better, sir ?” I vent- 
ured to say. 

IIe made me a beautiful bow. 

‘‘Much better, and many thanks! Did I 
frighten mademoiselle ?” ; 

‘*Not at all,” I replied ; ‘‘ but I was very sorry 
for you.” 
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A public carriage waited at the little station. 
I asked the driver to take me to Crag Head. 

‘All right, miss,” he answered. ‘‘ This gent 
goes the same way.” 

And the man with the foreign accent entered 
the vehicle and took a seat at my side. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I am bound for 
Crag Head also, mademoiselle.” 

**Do you know my cousin Bruna Daryl ?” I 
asked. 

His red hair seemed suddenly to bristle about 
his delicate face. His eyes glowed like the orbs 
of the Angora cats when Bijou is worrying them. 

‘‘T have professional acquaintance with Miss 
Daryl,” he answered, in a cautious tone. ‘ Do 
you say that you are her cousin ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘ the daughter of her uncle 
Mark.” 

In one hand he was holding his perfumed 
gloves, and a walking stick surmounted with a 
silver ornament. I saw his white fingers, ringed 
with several diamonds, close suddenly on the 
metal top, and crush it out of form. 

**Ciel !” he said, softly ; ‘‘I have had curious 
sensations in my day, mademoiselle, but to find 
myself talking, face to face, with Mark Daryl’s 
daughter, is the very oddest one of all !” 

‘* Perhaps you are some friend of my father’s ?” 
I said. 

His face was like a mask, but the queer topaz 
eyes continued to burn. 

“Mark Daryl’s friend !” 

The words seemed to choke him. He coughed 
violently. 

**Qh, dear ! has the pain which you felt on the 
car returned, sir ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“No. Do you intend to remain long at Crag 
Head, mademoiselle ?” 

‘‘T hope to find a permanent home there,” I 
replied. 

«* Ah !—in spite of your father’s sins ?” | 

“* My father’s sins !” I echoed, a good deal star- 
tled, as you may suppose. ‘‘ What do you know 
about them—who are you, sir ?” 

‘*My name is La Merle,” he answered. ‘‘ Par- 
don! It was hardly fair to speak to you in that 
way. You are young—too young to comprehend 
many things. Through your cousin Bruna I have 
learned something of the family history of the 
Daryls.” 

I began to feel half afraid of this man with the 
yellow eyes. I bowed, and was silent. 

The old rattletrap which bore us turned into a 


-long avenue set with pine trees, and stopped at 


a red brick house on a high headland. 
“« Mademoiselle,” said La Merle, as we alighted 


from the vehicle, ‘‘have you seen Bruna Daryl 
since her return from Europe ?” 

“‘T never saw Bruna Daryl in my life,” I an- 
swered, frankly. 

‘Then I will not intrude on your first meet- 
ing. Beso kind as to tell your cousin that I am 
walking in the grounds.” And he plunged into 
some shrubbery near, and vanished from my 
view. 

I stepped into the porch of Crag Head, and 
lifted a brass knocker on the door. 

A servant appeared. I asked to see Miss Daryl. 

‘* This way, miss,” said the maid ; and she led 
me into an old-fashioned parlor, with a beautiful 
polished wainscot, a bare floor, like a mirror, and 
a fire of pine knots on the open hearth. ‘The 
room was vacant. I sat down to wait for my 
cousin. 

** Blind people do not walk,” I said to myself, 
**they grope. First of all, I shall hear her fum- 
bling at the knob.” 

But I did not. Without warning of any kind 
the door suddenly swung wide, and Bruna Daryl 
stood before me. 

Oh, papa, what do you think I saw? The 
feeble, sightless creature of whom you talked so 
slightingly? No! no! but a queenly blonde, 
with not a sign of illness about her. The lustrous 
whiteness of her skin, the luxuriance of her dead- 
gold hair told of perfect vitality. Her throat was 
like a snowy column, and the arms, left half bare 
by her elbow sleeves, were full and smooth, and 
fit for the chisel ofa Phidias. Then I looked at 
her eyes, large, grandly cut, deeply, darkly brown 
—and I felt my breath going. 

‘* Are you Miss Daryl ?” I gasped —‘‘ the dlind 
Miss Daryl ?” ; 

‘‘T am the Miss Daryl who was once blind,” she 
corrected, kindly. ‘‘ You do not know that my 
sight was restored three years ago? Surely, you 
must be my cousin Esther ?” 

‘* Yes,” I stammered, and then burst into hys- 
teric langhter ; ‘‘I am the—the little idiot who 
wrote for permission to come to Crag Head and 
take care of you—yes, actually, to take care of 
you! Oh! oh! was there ever such an absurd 
blunder ? I will take the next train back to 
town.” 

But before the words were out she drew me to 
a sofa, seated herself at my side, and pressed my 
hands in a warm, reassuring way. 

‘‘Back to town? No, no!” she answered. 
‘* Now that I have you at Crag Head, I mean to 
keep you, Esther! You thought me helpless and 
afflicted—you wanted to comfort and assist me. 
That was very, very kind, little cousin, and I am 
very grateful. You did well to come to me 
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promptly, though ”—with a gay little langh—“ I 
cannot make you useful as a nurse. Remember, 
I never dreamed of your existence till I received 
your letter.” 

*‘Did you not know my father had a daugh- 
ter ?” I faltered. 

“Certainly not. For many years Mark Daryl 
has been an alien from his kindred.” 

Then I thought, papa, of the charge you gave 
me at your hotel to-day always to speak a favor- 
able word for you, and I said, in a deprecatory 
way : 

‘* Poor papa is sorry for his past misdeeds ; he 
means to do better in the future.” 

Rather coldly and incredulously Bruna an- 
swered : 

‘‘T am glad to hear that. 
ance may continue.” 

I repeated the statements which we wrote in 
our letter, papa—how that I had been reared 
apart from you by my maternal grandmother ; 
how that a combination of circumstances forced 
me now to seek a new home ; how that I was pen- 
niless and friendless, and that you, having made 
a wreck of everything, could do nothing for me. 

Bruna listened kindly enough, but all the while 
my heart was beating like a trip hammer. I could 
hardly command my voice. I felt that I must 
leap up from that sofa and fly—fly—anywhere out 
of her lovely, gracious presence. Snddenly she 
leaned and kissed me. 

‘My dear little cousin,” she said, sweetly, 
‘* welcome to Crag Head! I bade you come to 
me, and you are here. My affliction is past—I no 
longer need an attendant, but I love you for the 
service you wished to render me. God forbid that 
I should blame you for being Mark Daryl’s daugh- 
ter—that would, indeed, be gross injustice! We 
will never talk of your father. Stay at the Crag, 
and share all that I possess. I have no sister, 
Esther—be one to me. From this moment my 
house is your home.” 

With these words, papa, the beautiful, generous 
creature opened her doors to me and took me 
to her heart. I expressed my gratitude rather 
lamely. To tell the truth, I was full of conster- 
nation. It was all very well to plot against a 
blind, sick girl, but this vigorous beauty, with 
her keen restored vision—what can be done with 
her ? I felt put to total rout, even then. 

‘* How is it,” I asked, ‘‘ that having been sight- 
less for many years, you now see, cousin ?” 

She replied that a celebrated oculist in Paris 
had restored her sight. When she spoke of him 
as Dr. La Merle I could not repress an exclama- 
tion. 

‘“‘Why, that man came with me on the train 
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from Boston,” I said, ‘‘and in the carriage from 
the station—he is walking now in your grounds.” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ Dr. La Merle crossed 
the Atlantic with us, when we returned from 
Europe—he is to dine at Crag Head to-day.” 

She arose from the sofa, and bade a servant 
call Miss Rainsford. A little lady with snow- 
white hair and a gentle wintry face entered. She 
looked at me amazedly. 

‘*Dear Miss Cicely,” said Bruna Daryl, ‘this 
is my cousin Esther—Mark Daryl’s daughter— 
who wrote the letter which I read you yesterday. 
You thought there must be some mistake, but 
here is the writer, to answer for herself.” 

Miss Rainsford scrutinized me rather closely. 

‘*T may be pardoned the surprise I feel,” she 
said, dryly, ‘since I never heard that Mark Daryl 
married.” 

I winced, as I thought of my poor mother’s 
story. 

‘Do I bear no resemblance to the Daryls ?” I 
stammered. ‘I have been told that I am like my 
father—here is his photograph.” 

You remember, papa, the card which you gave 
me to use, should occasion require. I held it out 
to Bruna. She recoiled a step—she would not 
touch it. 

‘<T was blind when he visited this house,” she 
shuddered ; ‘‘ I never saw his face.” 

‘‘As for me,” said Miss Rainsford, ‘‘I caught 
but a glimpse of him—I should never know him 
again. And, after all, a picture like that proves 
nothing.” 

“‘Must I produce a certificate of my birth ?” I 
gasped, for at heart I was quaking. ‘‘ Will you 
not believe that I am Esther Daryl ?” 

‘« My dear,” said Miss Rainsford, more gently, 
‘‘those who know the character of Mark Daryl 
will hesitate to accept any statement concerning 
him that is unsupported by proper evidence. 
You are not in the least like the family—I fail 
to find in your face a single line of resemblance.” 

In my dismay I knew not what to answer ; so I 
turned to Bruna, and held out my hands appeal- 
ingly. ‘ 

She clasped me promptly to her heart. 

‘‘7 believe you, Esther !” she cried, with a grand 
disregard for my paucity of proofs. ‘‘ You are 
my kinswoman, and no pretender! Your beauti- 
ful eyes speak for you. Don’t mind Miss Rains- 
ford. She isa little distrustfui, but her heart is 
the best in the world. You will love her dearly 
when you know her better.” 

Miss Rainsford looked troubled—she tried to 
draw Bruna aside. 

‘‘Consider, my dear child,” I heard her whis- 
per, ‘‘even though her story be true, how dare 
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you receive Mark Daryl’s daughter into this 
house ?” 

‘‘Miss Cicely,” answered Iruna, gayly, ‘‘ my 
confidence, once bestowed, shall not be recalled. 
I have already given Esther a place in both my 
house and my heart.” 

‘*T hope the matter may end well, Bruna, but 
I have doubts—grave doubts !” 

‘* Banish them at once, Miss Cicely. The fear 
of my uncle Mark passed from me long ago, and 
this poor girl shall not revive it. As for doubting 
her paternity, that is ridiculous, you know—the 
person does not live who would falsely claim kin- 
ship with such a man, since it is a misfortune to 
be connected with him. Do not imagine that 
Esther is other than she declares herself to be.” 

She laughed in Miss Rainsford’s grave face, 
and taking my hand, led me away to a chamber 
furnished in soft gray and daffodil yellow. 

«*This room is yours,” she said. ‘I hope you 
will like my old sea castle. You have no lug- 
gage ? Well, I brought many things from abroad 
—too many for one person’s wear. I shall be glad 
to share them with you, and Miss Cicely has a 
genius for remodeling. Henceforth you are my 
companion, Esther, and your wants here shall be 
well supplied.” 

She was sweet, gracious, kindly. She seemed 
to receive me without a misgiving. As proof of 
her trust, she forbore to ask me a single question. 
I faltered my thanks, feeling the while that my 
hypocrisy must be written on my face, but fortu- 
nately Biuna did not see it. I arranged my shabby 
dress, and went downstairs, to find Dr. La Merle 
sitting on a sofa beside Miss Rainsford, and talk- 
ing vivaciously. The red-haired Frenchman seems 
very much at home in my cousin’s house—one 
might think him the Great Mogul, from the at- 
tentions which Miss Rainsford and Bruna lavish 
upon him. 

** My cousin Esther has come to live at Crag 
Head,” Bruna explained, as she drew me forward 
to the sofa. 

La Merle fixed on my face a queer, keen look. 

**T wish you both much joy from the arrange- 
ment,” hesaid, dryly. ‘* Mademoiselle, this cousin 
is strikingly unlike vourself.” 

** Are cousins always expected to resemble each 
other ?” asked Bruna, smiling; and then she 
added, in a low, grave tone: ‘‘ 1 want everybody to 
be very kind to Esther, for my sake.” 

Dr. La Merle was not kind. I fancied that I 
saw horror and aversion in his yellow eyes when 
he looked at me. At last he sprang up from the 
sofa with a sharp exclamation. 

‘Ciel! I cannot breathe !” he said, and went 
to a window and flung it wide open. 


Nobody seemed to mind his odd behavior ; but 
I felt certain that I was the cause of it. His first 
impressions of me were not favorable—no more 
were Miss Rainsford’s. Bruna herself I had won, 
but her friends remained hostile. 

Dinner was served. After the meal we went 
out on the Crag. The brown twilight was falling. 
Under a primrose sky the sea stretched vast and 
dark, touched here and there with broken gleams 
of light. An enormous brushwood fire burned on 
the headland, and sent clouds of bloodred sparks 
whirling into the dusky upper air. We gathered 
around it. Dr. La Merle and Bruna talked in 
lrench—I could not understand the conversation. 
Miss Rainsford was absorbed in keeping herself 
wrapped closely from the night air. I had the 
hardihood to whisper in her ear : 

** Do you think Dr. La Merle wishes to marry 
my cousin ?” 

She gave me a stare of amazement. 

** Bruna cannot marry,” she answered, coldly. 

I knew not what she meant, and I dared not 
inquire ; and at that moment we heard some one 
approaching through the pine wood. A man 
emerged from the gloom of the trees, and came 
forward into the crimson glow of the fire. It was 
Mr. Gabriel Ferris. 

You must pardon me, papa, if I write a little 
incoherently. You know, of course, that I saw 
Mr. Ferris many times at my grandmother’s house. 
With his own lips he had told me that he was my 
cousin’s lover. So his appearance at Crag Head 
need not have disconcerted me. The rest of the 
party gave him cordial greeting. But I shrank 
back, and tried to conceal myself in the smoke of 
the burning brushwood. Bruna, however, brought 
him promptly to my side, and explained that I 
was a newly discovered cousin. He showed no 
surprise at sight of his old acquaintance. 

**'T'o-day, after your departure from the house 
in the square, Miss Esther,” he said, in a low 
voice, ** 1 called to see Mme. Marthe. She told 
me that Mark Daryl had taken you from her and 
sent you to live with his own relatives,” 

‘Pid my grandmother seem much disturbed 
by my loss ?” I asked, faintly. 

‘She was in bad spirits,” he answered, eva- 
sively. ‘* Even Coco looked melancholy.” 

My heart swelled. 

“‘T wish, Mr. Ferris,” I faltered, ‘‘ that you 
would not talk of our former acquaintance here, 
nor of my grandmother ;” and I walked away, and 
left him with Bruna. 

She stood by that roaring crimson fire like a 
Greek goddess in flesh and blood. Its hot light 
played on her golden hair and shone in her brown 
eyes. Seizing a knot from the flame and the 
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smoke puffs, she held it Jaughingly above her fair 
head. A red swarm of sparks fell around her like 
stars. 

‘“« Gabriel,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘I see a boat 
down there at the foot of the cliff. The boatman 
is resting on his oars and staring up at us. As I 
stand like this, he probably thinks me a comet, 
fallen out of my place.” 

Sure enough, below us, on the dark bay, a 
darker object lay rocking with the swell of the 
tide. We saw the solitary figure of a man sitting 
in the little craft, motionless as bronze, his face 
upturned to the crag where we all stood, fully re- 
vealed by our huge fire. Bruna, dressed in some 
pale wool fabric, and holding aloft that flaming 
torch, was the one conspicuous object in the 
group. 

“Why, that’s Jack o’ the Light !” cried Ga- 
briel Ferris —‘‘ I mean my friend Lithgow. He 
came down to Witch Hollow this afternoon to 
look after his workmen, and kindly brought me 
along with him. I begged him to wait for me 
somewhere about the beach.” 

“Call him up to our gypsy fire, Gabriel,” said 
Bruna. ‘‘ We are all curious to see your South 
American hero. Besides, he is to be our next- 
door neighbor, and we really ought to make his 
acquaintance.” 

‘He was my brother’s pupil at Bear Mountain 
Manse,” said Miss Rainsford, ‘‘ and though a ter- 
ror to us all in those old days, I must not forget 
that he has since saved your life, Gabriel.” 

Mr. Ferris went to the edge of the crag, and 
holloaed to the man in the boat. Miss Rainsford 
remarked that by making for some landing place 
near Witch Hollow, and ascending through the 
pine wood, Mr. Jack o’ the Light would reach us, 
perhaps, in twenty minutes. But the gentleman 
with the fantastic name waited for nothing so te- 
dious. The boat shot up to a ribbon of sand 
which the retreating tide had left at the foot of 
Crag Head. Before any of us could imagine what 
he meant to do its occupant began to climb the 
steep face of the rock, by means of the little fis- 
sures hollowed by time and weather in the grim 
stone. 

‘*Tl a le diable au corps !” cried La Merle. ‘‘ He 
will be.dashed in pieces |” 

“‘ What recklessness !” said Miss Rainsford. ‘I 
pereeive he is the same Jack that he was in boy- 
hood. Pray, pray, tell him to go back, Gabriel. 
Nobody ever attempted such a feat before.” 

But Jack o’ the Light gave no heed to his 
friend’s ery. He continued the perilous ascent. 
Miss Rainsford shuddered and covered her eyes. 
Bruna pressed close to the verge of the cliff and 
watched the bold fellow mutely, breathlessly. The 


French doctor said: “‘Mon Dieu! He is as sure 
of foot as a wild goat !” . 

I was so frightened, I could not speak at all. 
He had almost reached us—we could see the 
crown of his head—when, by some mischance, 
he slipped suddenly, and it seemed as though he 
must go crashing down the terrible face of the 
rock ; but quick as lightning Bruna flung herself 
forward on her knees and held out her strong 
white hands. What a picture she made, kneeling 
on that dizzy verge, with the crimson fire flaming 
high behind her, extending her beautiful arms to 
that stranger! He grasped the proffered aid, and 
regained his foothold. It was Brana Daryl who 
actually drew him safely to the top of the rock. 

In the midst of the exclamations that followed 
I looked at the man. He was uncommonly hand- 
some, lithe and agile as a panther, soldierly in 
bearing, but either his daring climb or some in- 
ward agitation had blanched his face to the color 
of death. As he stood before Bruna, in the light 
of the fire, I had never seen a man so ghastly. 

‘““Good Heaven, Jack!” cried Gabriel Ferris, 
‘‘what possessed you to do such a rash thing ? 
But for the hand that Miss Daryl extended you 
might have fallen down the rock !” 

‘‘Only the birds venture up the face of the 
crag,” said Bruna; and she, too, was breathing 
heavily. 

Jack o’ the Light bent low over the white hand 
that had helped him up the perilous ascent. 

‘« My sole thought,” he answered, in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ was to reach you by the shortest road. A 
thousand, thousand thanks, Miss Daryl.” 

All the party scolded and praised him in the 
same breath. He did not have much to say for 
himself—in fact, for a man of his appearance he 
seemed remarkably shy. Gabriel Ferris presented 
him to everybody in due form, and he showed 
particular pleasure at meeting Miss Rainsford, 
who, as it appeared, had known him at some 
previous time. 

**So glad to see a pupil of Paul’s!” she said, 
sweetly. ‘‘I hope you have not forgotten our poor 
little manse among the hills, Mr. Lithgow ?” 

**No, indeed !” he answered, laughing, ‘nor 
the life I led you there for a twelvemonth, Miss 
Cicely.” 

** Don’t mention it. Time changes us all.” 

‘*It has not changed me—at least, not for the 
better—quite the contrary.” 

“Oh, fie! you must not expect me to believe 
that.” 

Papa, Mr. Jack o’ the Light piqued my curi- 
osity greatly from the instant my eyes first rested 
on him. He did not seem particularly impressed 
with Bruna’s beauty—did not stare at her, nor at- 
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tempt to draw her attention to himself; but now 
and then he cast a glance in her direction that 
startled me. It was like veiled lightning. I also 
observed that when she talked he became singu- 
larly still, as though holding his breath. 

‘* Does your friend admire blondes ?” I was ma- 
licious enough to say to Gabriel Ferris. 

“«No,” he answered ; ‘‘ Jack calls them insipid 
—at least that’s the term he once applied to your 
cousin’s portrait.” 

Oh, he had seen Bruna’s portrait, then! As 
the two stood there by the cracking fire some 
lines that I had lately read flashed through my 
mind : 

‘* He looked at her as a lover can, 
She looked at him as one who awakes— 
The past was a sleep, and her life began.” 


Well, they all went away after a little while, 
papa—Gabriel Ferris, the red-haired French doc- 
tor, and Mr. Jack o’ the Light. Our gypsy fire 
is now a heap of ashes on the Crag, and [ sit alone 
in my gray-and-gold chamber, writing to you. 

When you read this record of my first day at 
Crag Head you will not need to be told that your 
plans are hopelessly wrecked. Bruna Daryl is 
neither blind nor ill—but a woman to be wooed 
and won, and that at no distant day; so your 
chances of inheriting the Daryl money are ex- 
ceedingly small. Under these new circumstances, 
unforeseen, and unprovided for, what is to be 
done ? EsTHER. 


On a raw, dreary night, full of fog and wet, 
Mark Daryl received and read the above letter. 
First he swore like the army in Flanders ; then a 
great consternation and amazement overpowered 
him. The rose color vanished from his future 
horizon ; his hope of securing the Daryl money, 
by fair means or foul, disappeared in thin air. 

“‘ La Merle!” he muttered, as he tore Esther’s 
letter in fragments. ‘‘ What the dence can a 
man of that name want in America! Hang it all! 
I am down in my luck again !” 

His dark face was full of cunning | emotions : 
he gnashed his teeth in the fury of his disappoint- 
ment. 

‘Of course, Esther, little fool, can do nothing 
now at Crag Head. She may as well paddle back 
to Granny Marthe.” 

He was cast down, but not altogether in de- 
spair. He had little money in his purse, and the 
prospect of a fresh supply was not good; but he 
dined at an expensive restaurant, and with a bot- 
tle of good wine sought to brace himself for new 
effort. 

‘*La Merle! La Merle!” The name buzzed in 
his head like a bee. ‘‘I wish the man had been 


hanged before he opened my niece’s eyes! A red- 
haired Frenchman! By Heaven! I do not like 
that description. Is he an old acquaintance of 
mine? I must in some way find out.” : 

He left the restaurant, and sauntered away up- 
town. Presently he came to the door of a the- 
atre. By the bills posted there he saw that this 
night was the last of the opera season—the fare- 
well of a famous prima donna. Elegant carriages 
blocked the street, throngs of people were crowd- 
ing in at the doors. Instinctively Mark Daryl’s 
hand sought his pocket. Yes, the price of a 
ticket still remained to him. Self-denial was an 
unknown principle in his life. Promptly he fol- 
iowed the crowd into the theatre. 

The great interior was filled to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Lights blazed, superb toilets and beauti- 
ful faces glowed in the boxes. Dreamy odors of 
violets and Jacqueminot roses floated in the warm 
air. The life and color, the sparkle and splendor 
peculiar to a successful opera night thrilled Mark 
Daryl to his pleasure-loving heart. 

As he remembered the years that had passed 
since he was last in such a place he fell straight- 
way to cursing the grim poverty which now de- 
barred him from the pleasant things of life. A 
spendthrift from his youth up, at six and forty he 
found himself as poor as he had been at two and 
twenty ; and oh, the memories that lay betwixt 
those two periods ! 

‘Evil courses have brought me little profit,” 
he thought, as sadly and enviously he looked 
around on his brilliant neighbors. In some way 
he must fill his empty purse. By what means 
could he now hope to do it ? 

The matchless strains of Donizetti’s music burst 
upon the house. The prima donna stepped forth 
upon the stage. A storm of applause rolled up to 
the roof. At the same moment a party of three 
persons entered a proscenium box—two ladies and 
a gentleman—people of note, evidently, for there 
was a craning of many necks and a turning of 
many heads in Mark Daryl’s vicinity. His eyes, 
following the direction of all the lorgnettes in the 
house, fell on the new ame: and remained 
fixed in a blank stare. 

The gentleman was a fine type of the American 
aristocrat, slightly gray, with a severe, regular 
face and dignified bearing. The younger of the 
two ladies, a sallow, vivacious brunette, wore a 
Worth dress of amber silk, and a breastknot of 
yellow marguerites. The other was a blonde in 
the full maturity of her charms—a beautiful 
creature, gowned in Pompadour brocade, cut 
square in front, to display a very handsome 
throat flashing with superb diamonds. The same 
gems shone on her bodice and in her fair hair. 
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She advanced to the front of the box, and drew 
back the curtain with one exquisitely gloved hand. 
Smiles and bows greeted her from all sides. With 
queenly grace she seated herself in her chair, and 
let her cream-tinted opera cloak, bordered deep 
with ostrich tips, slip from her shoulders. [er 
entrance had created a decided sensation in the 
house. Seemingly unconscious, however, of the 
glasses leveled at her, she sat in that blaze of light, 
fully revealed to the gaze of all—a proud yet 
gracious vision, with such a smile on her lips as 
only happy women wear. 

The gentleman handed the blonde lady an 
opera glass bearing a monogram in diamonds, 
and unfurled for her a priceless Watteau fan, 
She rested the trinkets on the velvet cushion sur- 
rounding the front of the box. With an air of 
tender devotion he bent to murmur something in 
her ear. She looked up at him, and her smile 
became gravely sweet. Iler very heart shone in 
her eyes. 

Mark Daryl started, like a man waking from 
sleep. On his right hand sat a bald-headed, be- 
nevolent-looking party. 

‘Can you tell me the name of those people ?” 
whispered Mark Daryl, hoarsely. 

The bald party stared at him in gentle surprise. 

‘* My dear sir,” he answered, ‘‘I perceive that 
you are a strangerin town. The brunette is Miss 
Winthrop, an heiress of note ; the blonde is the 
beautiful Mrs. Lithgow.” 

“© And that man ?” 

“Mrs. Lithgow’s husband. He has built rail- 
roads on two continents, and made a colossal 
fortune. He returned only this morning from 
Mexico.” 

Mark Daryl] sat like a graven image and watched 
the Lithgow box. The crashing chords of the 
orchestra, the silver flute notes of the prima donna, 
fell unheeded on his ears. What did he see that 
he gazed so steadily? A wild mountain road, 
thick with storm and gathering darkness, a des- 
perate, white-faced girl hurling curses at her de- 
stroyer, and in the delirium of her despair turn- 
ing a weapon of death to her own frenzied heart. 
Can the dead rise from the grave and walk the 
earth again ? Was that the girl whom he had 
left bieeding and lifeless, more than five and 
twenty years before, on the mountain road of 
Berkshire ? 

“© Yes, by Heaven !” 
tle, or her ghost !” 

The magnitude of his discovery paralyzed him 
for a space. The opera of ‘ Figlia del Reggi- 
mento” went on. Friends slipped into Mrs. 
Lithgow’s box to pay court to the beautiful so- 
ciety queen. Flattered, adored, caressed, she sat, 


he muttered ; “it is Myr- 


smiling and fair, by the side of the bright, pi- 
quant Maud Winthrop, lightly responding now 
and then to the remarks of that sparkling person, 
and happily unconscious of the sinister eyes that 
vatched her from the centre of the house. 

The prima donna sang her last note ; the cur- 
tain fell; the vast audience poured out of the 
theatre. 

As they gained the street Sydney Lithgow said 
to his wife: 

* You have enjoyed this night, Myrtle, and I 
also, for to me there is no pleasure in life like 
that of seeing you happy.” 

With these fond words in her ears she moved 
toward her elegant carriage. She had almost 
reached it when, by some evil chance, she lifted 
her eyes, and saw a man standing on the curb- 
stone, staring at her fixedly. 

She knew him, as he knew her. Her heart 
gave a sickening leap, her hand clutched her hus- 
band’s arm, every vestige of color vanished from 
her face. 

* You are ill !” said the railway king. 

“Yes,” she gasped ; ‘‘ help me into the car- 
riage, Sydney.” 

Iler rich garments brushed against Mark Daryl; 
the next moment she was in the vehicle, and Syd- 
ney Lithgow had followed her. Eager for an- 
other look, Daryl pressed a step nearer. 

** Stand back, sir!” commanded a liveried foot- 
man, and he closed the door and sprang to his 
own place. 

O'f went the carriage into the night, and Mark 
Daryl was left alone on the pavement, staring 
after it, with a curious smile on his lips, and in 
his heart a most unholy exultation, 

% % * * % 1 

That night he wrote the following message to 
his daughter Esther: ‘Stay at Crag Head, if 
you like, or return to your Grandmother Marthe 
—it’s all one to me. I have another game in 
hand. My niece Bruna is of small consequence 
now. 


Cuarprer XVI. 

‘* You are very pale this morning, Myrtle—did 
you sleep well after the opera ?” 

It was Sydney Lithgow who asked the question, 
and his voice was full of unspeakable tenderness. 
All the world knew that the railway king was ab- 
surdly fond of his fair wife. 

In a charming breakfast room the two sat, ¢éte- 
a-téte at an exquisite table that glittered with sil- 
ver and Sévres. Fog and wet drifted through the 
grand avenue outside, but within a fire glowed on 
the tiled hearth, and warmth and perfume filled 
the air, The beautiful Mrs. Lithgow, attired in 
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a French morning gown garnished with costly lace 
and knots of ribbon, smiled as she answered : 
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‘‘T am always pale, Sydney, and insomnia, you 
know, has long been my bane.” 
Her fair face was wan; faint hollows showed 





under her violet eyes; the white hands trembled. 
Mrs. Lithgow had reached an age when sleepless 


nights and mental disturbance tell heavily on a 
woman’s strength and beauty. Her husband 
pushed away his coffee—a product grown on some 
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hacienda of his own in the shadow of the far 
Andes—and gazed at her anxiously. 

‘* Society, I fear, demands too much of you,” 
he said. ‘* My darling, it breaks my heart to see 
you looking so ill.” 

Ill she certainly was. The step of a servant, 
the closing of a door, even the ordinary sounds of 
life in the street outside, thrilled her like an elec- 
tric shock. Every instinct of her being was ex- 
pectant of some near crisis. She felt that this 
day would certainly bring her grievous evil. 

‘** Yes, the season has been long,” she answered, 
with feigned lightness, ‘‘ and its exactions some- 
what severe. But one cannot play recluse—at 
least,” with a forced smile, ‘‘ not the wife of Syd- 
ney Lithgow.” 

He was inordinately proud of her beauty and 
social successes ; but his face grew grave. With 
feverish haste she tried to turn the conversation 
from herself. 

“To tell the truth, Sydney, I am troubled a 
little, just a little, about Jack. The prospect of 
a union betwixt that perverse boy and Maud Win- 
throp seems farther off than ever. I have quite 
lost hope of Jack since his return from South 
America. He is not in the least inclined to 
matrimony.” 

Sydney Lithgow looked amused. 

“True; Jack cares nothing for your sex. 
Don’t fret yourself about him, my dear Myrtle— 
he was always unmanageable. Remember the 
storm he raised a few years ago when you first 
tried to marry him to Miss Winthrop. He loves 
freedom. If he is bothered with matchmaking 
he will probably procure a fresh pair of spurs and 
ride away in quest of new adventures.” 

Mrs. Lithgow sighed. 

**Miss Winthrop’s ancestors were among the 
first settlers of Shawmut, and she is the richest 
heiress in the city.” 

‘** But Jack does not need to marry an heiress,” 
replied the railway king, cheerfully ; “be has 
money enough of his own. The lad is made of 
good stuff—his heart is in the right place. Only 
last night he was talking to me about a friend of 
his—a certain Mr. Ferris whom, as he said, you 
have once or twice entertained here.” 

She grew suddenly, preternaturally rigid. 

** Yes ?” in a faintly interrogative tone. 

*“The young man is now out of employment.” 

‘*Ah !” 

‘** Jack will entertain him for several weeks at 
Witch Hollow. He begged, as a particular favor, 
that I would find a lucrative position for Mr. 
Ferris by the time he was ready to return to 
town.” 

A great consternation swept over her. 


‘Jack asked you to help that person!” she 
gasped ; “‘ you—oh, Sydney—you ?” 

‘*And why not ?” he asked, in mild surprise. 
**The two were pupils together at a Berkshire 
parsonage, where I once sent Jack to read classics 
with the learned minister. The friend of my son 
is, of course, entitled to iny warmest interest. I 
will certainly do my best for Mr. Ferris.” 

She was holding herself with a firm hand. 

‘How kind of you, Sydney! Jack brought 
Mr. Ferris to my five-o’clock tea one, day, and 
afterward he accepted an invitation to dine with 
me.” 

‘** And did the young man impress you favora- 
bly ?” 

** Certainly—oh, yes! He seemed a well-bred 
person, though very shy.” 

She arose abruptly from the elegant table. 
Breakfast was over. Mrs. Lithgow walked to a 
table, and looked out into the sombre, misty 
morning. 

“Oh, God !” her heart was crying within her, 
*‘what anguish will this day bring to me? At 
last, at last, Nemesis has found me out, and all 
my happiness is over forever !” 

He advanced to her side—that stately, distin- 
guished man, whose face would have seemed se- 
vere but for the grave tenderness which softened 
it. Love’s instincts are unerring. With a trou- 
bled air he looked down into her blue jewels of 
eyes. 

‘**« Myrtle, since I left you to make that Mexican 
journey you have lost flesh and color. I see some 
indefinable change in your face. Tell me, are you 
quite happy ?” 

She leaned her white cheek against his breast. 

‘* But all fashionable women are like scarecrows 
at the end of a season, Sydney. Have I not every- 
thing that the heart of woman can desire—wealth, 
position, power, and, above all, your love ?, How, 
then, can I fail to be happy? Ah, I am spoiled, 
I think, with too many triumphs,” striving to 
laugh, but failing utterly. 

The window curtain of coppery-red brocade, 
lined with pale-blue satin, slipped suddenly from 
her hold, and swung again over the plate glass. 
Mrs. Lithgow clasped both white hands around 
her husband’s neck. 

‘‘My king!” she sobbed, “my grand, true 
lover! what do I not owe to you? Remember 
how yeu found me—a poor friendless nursery gov- 
erness, toiling for daily bread, hating life, hating 
all mankind, hating, most of all, my own miser- 
able self. And you came—rich, proud, famous, 
but oh, how gracious and kind !—and raised me 
as high as your great, generous heart—you made 
me a sovereign lady, with no ungratified wish—no 
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lack of any good thing. Sydney, Sydney, some- 
times I fear that too much has been given me— 
that I shall yet wake from my splendid dream 
and find all my treasures turned to dust and 
ashes.” 

‘* Foolish child!” he said, fondly smoothing 
her rich blonde hair, ‘‘do not harbor such fore- 
bodings. Why, the loss of your possessions, you 
know, implies my death and Jack’s, and,” with a 
mellow laugh, “in the financial world something 
as bad as the Lisbon earthquake. It is true, you 
were a nursery governess when I found you, 
Myrtle, but I recognized in you an uncrowned 
queen. No fairer woman was ever wooed or won, 
and the gifts that I could bestow were poor in 
comparison with the riches you brought me—your 
youth, your beauty, and a love above price.” 

She shuddered. The pangs of remorse cut her 
like a knife. 

‘Oh, stop, Sydney ; I cannot bear to hear you 
talk like this! Your devotion frightens me. 
What ordinary woman could feel quite worthy of 
it? And yet”—her voice grew very solemn— 
‘*God knows that in all my life I never really 
cared for anything but you. All else that my 
past holds seems false, mean, trivial. At least I 
have given you love for love, Sydney. Every 
thought, every wish of my heart has been conse- 
crated to you. I am yours till death—yes, and 
beyond death, if it may be so.” 

He strained her to his breast. What hand 
would dare to snatch her from that place of shel- 
ter ? After so many years of unalloyed happi- 
ness, could any form of evil separate her from 
Sydney Lithgow ? 

At last she withdrew from his strong arms. 
Her mood changed. 

‘*T fear we have never outlived our honeymoon, 
Sydney,” she said, lightly. ‘I must not keep 
you longer talking sentiment. You have busi- 
ness engagements, I know; and as for myself, 
there are charities that I must attend to this 
morning, a reading circle, an art club and a Wag- 
ner recital. I must also drive to the Bureau of 
Industry, to see if a suitable housekeeper has been 
found for Jack’s bachelor establishment at Witch 
Hollow.” 

Iie kissed the lids down over her sea-blue eyes. 

‘‘God be with you, sweet wife,” said Sydney 
Lithgow, “till we meet again.” 
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‘en minutes later he had left the house, and 
Mrs. Lithgow was in her own boudoir—a room 
costly with black mahogany and heliotrope satin, 
rugs of white fur, and draperies and brocade pan- 
els of that rosy lilac shade which blonde women 
find wonderfully becoming. Here she sank into 
a deep chair and tried to think. A rap sounded 
on the door. 

‘Come in,” said Mrs. Lithgow, and a smart 
maid in cap and apron appeared on the threshold. 

‘*A female from the Industry Bureau is waiting 
to see Mrs. Lithgow,” she announced. 

** Show her in, Marie.” 

Straightway a plain, decent-looking woman of 
middle age, dressed in respectable black, and 
wearing a somewhat timorous air, stood before 
Mrs. Lithgow, and made an old-fashioned court- 
esy. 

‘*T come from the Bureau, ma’am,” she said, 
‘**to hinquire about the shore place where a ‘ouse- 
keeper is wanted for the summer.” 

Mrs. Lithgow took a critical survey of the ap- 
plicant. 

** You are English born ?” she said. 

‘“ Yes, ma’am, but I’ve lived ten years in the 
States. I ’ave city references, if you please, 
ma’am. 

‘Your name ?” 

** Sarah Rose.” 

In a monotonous, businesslike way the woman 
began a list of her own qualifications, and pro- 
duced a neatly folded paper, whereon her char- 
acter was described by her last employer as thor- 
oughly honest and reliable. She expressed her- 
self as willing, even eager, to undertake the care 
of a beach house and the charge of two subsordi- 
nate servants. Then, with her large, coarsely 
gloved hands folded upon the pit of her stomach, 
Sarah Rose awaited Mrs. Lithgow’s decision. 

‘‘Witch Hollow is said to be a very lonely 
place,” that fair lady observed, by way of a test. 

The quiet face of Sarah Rose betrayed no dis- 
may. 

‘*T like lonesome places, ma’am,”’ she answered, 
calmly. 

‘You will see few people there.” 

“I’m glad to ’ear that, ma’am.” 

‘*T think you will do, Sarah.” 

The woman was dismissed, and Mrs. Lithgow 
returned to her meditations. 


(To be continued.) 
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“JOY IS A BUTTERFLY.” 


Joy is a butterfly, winged and fleet 
Dancing and glancing 
Hither and yon, 
fn the light of the radiant 
Morning sun. 
























Dost thou think to catch bim ? How foolish thou art! 
He'll lead thee ever 
From place to place, 
In a fruitless, breathless, 





Wearisome chase. 


Lay thyself down in the sweet-smelling grass, 
Under the shadow 
Of gnarled apple trees, 
Whose blossoms float down 
On euch breath of the breeze, 


And crown thy songs, and wait in hope. 
Suddenly down 
From the blue of the sky 
Will flutter the wings 
Of the glad butterfly. 





Do not speak, do not stir, but wait, only wait. 
He'll hover above thee 
A moment, and then 







Turn to leave thee, 
Then float back again. 













as the waiting grows heavy to bear, 
He’ll suddenly, softly, 

Sink down to rest 
On thy throbbing heart, 
On thy turbulent breast. 


And just 
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‘“HE THEN ESCORTED TILIS PERSON TO A TABLE.” 


SMITH, THE 


HEAD WAITER. 


By CHARLEs ID, LANIER. 


“GREAT man, that Smith,” ruminated Van 
Deering, as he warmed up under the influence of 
certain anteprandial observances, ‘‘ They say 
the whele corps of colored waiters are kept here 
just because these people don’t want to part with 
him. Of course they couldn’t put the regulation 
‘ garsongs’ under » negro. Lossing, I’ll bet that 
fat darky has a fatter bank account than you can 
show. They mnst give him a couple of thousand, 
and he could more than live on his tips.” 

“‘T hate that kind of darky,” said Lossing. 
‘‘T’m afraid to compare balances with him, and 
of course he is a superlative head waiter ; but to 
my mind he’s lost everything that made the race 
attractive, and gained only—a bank account. 
What a smirking, oleaginous, respectable rascal 
he is! One might as well expect to find the Nan- 
lahka in him as a heart. The old ragtag-and- 
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bobtail darkies did have hearts—big and good 
ones, too. This kind grates on me.” 

‘**T notice that you are as anxious as any of us 
to have Smith keep an eye on our table.” 

‘IT don’t require heart as-a feature of my tadle 
dhote,” retorted Lossing. ‘* I admitted that this 
new order of black man was an unimpeachable 
purveyor, and, for all I know, a useful citizen ; 
but as a human being I consider him a gigantic 
fraud. Look at the despicable assumption of 
delicacy! He has calculated to a nicety how 
much readier with their dollar those new arrivals 
will be if he puts on a modest, unexpectant pose. 
The obese hypocrite! There are three elements 
in Smith, and only three: blubber, veneer and 
an artistically hidden greed for money.” 

‘TI don’t think so,” said Peyton ; as the South- 
ern member of their trio it seemed natural that 
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he should re-echo Lossing’s sentiments. ‘* The 
fact is,” he continued, with some hesitation, ‘I 
know Smith. I quite agree with you, Lossing, 
that these fin-de-si¢cle negroes of the city have 
lost the peculiar charm of their race while they 
turned a cog in their evolution. When they are 
insolent, for my own part, I can’t imagine any 
relief short of instant annihilation. But—there 
is a little story about Smith.” 

‘Well, out with it,” grumbled Lossing, after 
a barren pause. ‘* He has probabiy beaten a prize 
French chef cooking canvasback duck, or poured 
twenty-five pouwsse-cafés in five minutes, or made 
a dinner for three go around thirteen. I gave 
him credit for all that.” 

Peyton looked at his watch. 

‘““ We'll get to the coffee first,” he said, *‘and 
then I ewil/ tell you the story. But there’s not 
much to it.” 

The subject was dismissed for the next half- 
hour, and Peyton’s story would have blushed un- 
heard had he not said, abruptly : 

“Tf you will look at Smith now you will see 
him act in a slightly peculiar manner. He is go- 
ing slowly but surely toward the dining-room 
door. Ile will stop at several tables on the way 
in order to attract as little attention as possible to 
his movement.” 

The three men covertly watched the portly 
steward bow and scrape his way by successive 
tables until he reached a point from which he 
could command a view of the entrance hall. He 
stopped here and busied himself with some real 
or imaginary duties ; upon Peyton’s suggestion, 
it could be seen that Smith had an eye on the 
doorway. In a few moments he waddled vigor- 
ously out and began to make a careful disposition 
of the hat and overcoat which an elderly gentle- 
man surrendered. He then escorted this person 
to a table which had been reserved by the uni- 
versal device of a tilted chair. At a second 
glance the gentleman appeared rather feeble than 
aged, and there was a nervousness about him 
which looked like dissipation. Nor did he by any 
means display signs of that prosperity and lavish 
intention which might justify Smith’s extreme 
solicitude. In fact, he gave the impression of 
having been reclaimed from shabbiness only by 
immaculate linen and studious grooming. 

But as to Smith’s solicitude there could be no 
shadow of doubt. Indeed, he showed a personal 
deference which had been quite lacking in his 
former beaming altruism. He not only arranged 
the. table furniture with his own skillful hands, 
and muttered a word of timely exegesis as the ob- 
ject of his attentions bent over the bill of fare; 
he actually served in propria persona the dainty 
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dishes, flanked by a bottle which, to the experi- 
enced eye, gave unmistakable evidences of being 
‘something particular.” 

* That,” said Peyton, lighting a cigar, ‘‘is a 
scene from Smith’s little story ; it runs something 
like this: Thirty years ago Smith was a slave on 
Moncure Harrison’s big James River plantation. 
I remember Smith myself—but he was only 
known as ‘ Pete’ then—because he was ‘ young’ 
Moncure’s body servant and right-hand man. 
Hlis master was proud of him, and boasted that 
he was the shiftiest darky in the country. When 
Moncure was a baby he had cried for breakfast 
from the same maternal fount that had nourished 
Pete ; for the white boy’s mother had died in giv- 
ing birth to him. When they were old enough 
he and Pete had played together, had gone fish- 
ing together, had been thrown by the same for- 
bidden colt at one and the same time, and had 
been kicked by it quite contemporaneously. In 
other words, he had been ‘ Mist’ Muncure’s boy.’ 

*‘In spite of this brotherly attitude Pete was 
not treated too well. Indeed, Moncure was a 
sorry fellow, who treated no one decently for any 
length of time—least of all himself. He was an 
only child, and when his stern old father died 
the estate went from bad to worse, with the 
young master gayly leading the way. 

‘*The war came. Harrison fought through 
five vears of it like a gentleman, and when he 
stumbled back from Appomattox Pete trudged 
behind him, carrying their few effects in a shabby 
knapsack, 

“The great old house was sold. . Nine-tenths 
of the farm had gone for the money its owner had 
put into the pleasant but too permanent invest- 
ments that are favorites with young men of his 
temperament. 

“The master and his servant took up their 
quarters in what had been the overseer’s house, 
and there were a couple of hundred acres around 
it which they might still call their own, 

‘* But if ‘ Mist’ Muneure’s’ temper had been 
mercurial before it was beastly now. He made 
various attempts, political and speculative, to get 
a foothold in the world, and with the failure of 
each the ‘hard trials, great tribulations’ which 
Pete and Jane chanted at their evening cabin fire 
became harder and greater. For Pete had mar- 
ried. That is why there is a story about him. 
One day Harrison had been ‘ taking too much,’ 
and gave Pete’s little boy a whipping—not a 
brutal, but an unjust, one. Pete cried. He had 
cried once before, when ‘old’ Moncure was 
buried. That night he asked the gentleman who 
now lived in the big house to tell him where he 
could apply for work in the great city ‘up North.’ 







































































And the broad bottoms of James River which had 
known Pete knew him no more forever. 

‘* Pete was too handy and clever a young darky 
to spend his life stowing away blocks of ice and 
cleaning kettles. He rose. In a few years he 
was allowed to come into the dining room of the 
hotel, to remove dishes and assist the waiters. 
With the change his name became ‘ Pete’ in his 
own right, whereas before it had been ‘the 
nigger.’ 

**It is queer how much importance these snug 
darkies who are getting on in the world attach 
to the form in which they are addressed. When 
Pete was promoted—for handsome service in 
times of emergency—to be a full-fledged waiter 
he insisted that he should be called Peter. And 
after ten long years of faithful and skillful work 
in his capacity of waiter he felt that the outward 
and visible sign of his rise to the stewardship of 
the great establishment was incarnate in the name 
Smith, which he thereupon assumed. 

‘But it is one thing to assume a name, and 
quite another to make people use it. Smith, né 
Pete, could knock down the waiters under his 
command when they refused to respect his dig- 
nity; and he did it. Most of the people over 
whose gastronomic destinies he presided were, too, 
sufficiently impressed with his real importance to 
give him his coveted title. 

‘*There were, however, many visitors, mostly 
Western and Southern men, who wouid persist in 
ordering the head waiter about as ‘boy,’ or that 
discouragingly impersonal ‘John.’ I suppose it 
would be hard for us to imagine the heartsickness 
which sometimes attacked the thrifty darky at 
these failures to assert himself. 

‘‘There was, in fact, a little coterie of gentle- 
men patronizing the café and bar of the 
House who felt it necessary to assert themselves 
by bullying the waiters to the last limit. Though 
some of them were certainly not from the South 
or West, or from anywhere particularly—other 
than that dubious source, New York citv—they 
assumed, for reasons best known to themselves, 
the slouched hat and swagger of the Southerner, 
and they made it their business, for inscrutable 
reasons of which they, again, were the best 
judges, to mingle with the guests who were in- 
dubitably strangers in the city. 

‘These gentry, if not exactly free with their 
money, were at any rate useful in bringing to the 
bar those more genuine specimens of the type 
they simulated who were free-handed ; and though 
Smith was a recognized power in the establish- 
ment, his complaints of this class brought, for 
some time, no drastic remedies. 

** But there had been one among them who, 
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whether blackleg or victim, had been particularly 
offensive to the waiters, and even especially so to 
their smiling chief. He had been for some 
months quite an habitué of the place. He could 
be seen three or four evenings out of the week 
talking excitedly about some investment he had 
to offer. He studied the hotel register, and when 
he had found a likely name and address tackled 
the owner instanter. He invariably wound up the 
evening at the bar with his friends of the slouched- 
hat fraternity. 

‘*This man was unbearable. It was an imper- 
sonal way in which he ‘cussed’ the hotel people ; 
but ‘cuss’ he did, strong and deep and often. 
Smith had thought that this case would right it- 
self, and that soon, for every day the objection- 
able visitor’s pocket was getting slimmer — his 
drinks were a perfect measure of his purse—and 
his steps more feeble and uncertain. Finally even 
the scum of blacklegs in the billiard and bar 
rooms seemed to have had enough of him. 

*‘Smith resolved to make an example of this 
man. But the innate politeness of the darky put 
off the remonstrance from time to time until, one 
night, the marked man walked into the barroom 
with eyes bloodshot and feverish from drink, or 
sickness, or both, with one shoe unbuttoned and 
hat dented in—an unpleasant spot on the gor- 
geous trappings of the hotel rooms. Smith sent a 
waiter for a policeman and awaited developments. 

‘The man tried to join a group at a table where 
he had formerly been welcome, but finding the 
atmosphere uncongenial, threw himself into a 
chair and ordered wine, in a voice which weak- 
ness made quiet. Again and again he drained 
the glass. The waiter took in his disreputable 
attire, and at the sixth order became dubious. 
Finding no encouragement in the eye of his chief, 
who was observing the scene, the darky refused 
to bring any more champagne until that which 
he had served was paid for. 

‘The man arose like a maniac and struck him 
in the face, the policeman advanced into the field 
of action, and there was a row. The limb of the 
law insisted that the wine should be paid for and 
that the tipsy man should leave the house. 

«Tm a gentleman !’ frantically shouted the 
stranger. ‘ Ilere’s my card. I’ve no money about 
me. Bring me that order and send your darn 
bill ? 

‘* Brass Buttons advanced again, inexorably ; 
there was a scuffle, and the soiled card which the 
man had offered was sent spinning through the 
air to the feet of Smith, who stood decorously by. 
He picked it up, and continued to observe the 
small fracas with studied impassiveness. ‘The un- 
ruly had drawn a pistol; Brass Buttons had 
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struck down the arm which held it with a mighty 
blow of his club, and the stricken man dropped, 
fainting with weakness and pain, to the floor. 
Then, as a knot of waiters and bystanders closed 
in, with that morbid curiosity which such cases 
always inspire, Smith glanced at the bit of paper 
in his hand—started, looked again, turned it over 
in a bewildered fashion, as if a thousand thoughts 
were jostling each other to get into his brain, and 
then fairly yelled, ‘My Gawd! Mist’ Muncure 
for the card read : ‘James Moncure Harrison.’ 

**'Then occurred a scene the like of which the 

House has not witnessed before or since. 
As the group around the prostrate man turned 
with wonder toward Smith’s exclamation his 
portly body came hurtling among them, over- 
turning several in much the same manner as a 
ball and tenpins. Deportment, dignity, beauti- 
ful dress suit and all, he flung himself on his 
knees beside his master, and with great beads of 
perspiration breaking out on his fat face, alter- 
nately called for restoratives and avowed his firm 
belief in the person’s solvency. 

“«*T know dis gen’l’man. He’s got plenty o’ 
money. It’s all right. Much obliged, sah ’"—to 
the policeman —‘ you ah wanted no mo’.’ 

‘The intensity of astonishment on the faces of 
some thirty high-class darky waiters cannot be 
told in words. Wr. Smith, their chief, their 
paragon and exemplar, of whom even the high 
white boss was afraid, the head waiter, down on 
his knees ministering to a drunken man and howl- 
ing like mad, his spotless tie broken loose and one 
beautiful broadcloth shoulder disgracefully ripped 
—what a fall was this! And what did it mean ? 

“They never found out. Smith soon regained 
enough composure to order them, imperiously as 
ever, about their business. He had his quondam 
master taken to one of the hotel rooms until he 
could be put in a cab and driven to his poor lodg- 
ings. During the next six weeks Smith and his 
wife nursed him, : 

““The morning after the unusual proceedings 
at the ——— House Smith requested his second 
son, the scholar of the family, to stay home from 
echool. With his assistance he indited to his 
employers an extraordinary letter of resignation. 
They puzzled over it and the report Smith’s sub- 
ordinates gave of the night previous. Finding 
no clew to the mystery, and failing in their at- 
tempts to win their steward from his determina- 
tion, they decided that Smith had succumbed to 
the attractions held out by another establishment ; 
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which opinion was confirmed when, some weeks 
later, he entered the employ of this hotel. 

** Moncure Harrison is now living in Washing- 
ton Square. Ife has sold the miserable bit of 
Virginia in which there was to be found, accord- 
ing to his prospectuses, untold quantities of man- 
ganese, iron, etc., when only the requisite capital 
should be applied. He sold it to a man whom he 
had not met before—a man whom Smith brought 
to him. Smith’s family live in the back of the 
house in which Harrison’s pleasant second-stery 
fiont room is situated. Every morning Smith’s 
youngest boy imparts to ‘ Mist’ Muncure’s’ boots 
the last degree of shine. Jane takes as much 
pride in his washing and mending as if it were 
the one thing she had to live for. 

‘* As for Harrison, I don’t know what he thinks 
of it all, nor how much he is in the secret of 
Smith’s service and devotion ; but at any rate he 
is, though feeble in body, twice the man he ever 
was before he came to his senses after that terri- 
ble spell, and found Smith and Jane at his bed- 
side. 

**He busies himself with some small literary 
work—sometimes I let his ‘ copy’ push out yours, 
Van Deering. For before I knew anything of the 
story Smith came scraping up to me one day, 
after he had given me a dinner fit for an em- 
peror, and told me that he knew a gentleman 
who ‘ wrote mighty fine,’ a Southern gentleman 
he was, ‘and maybe Mist’ Peyton knowed him.’ 
He added that this unknown author, while one 
of the most noble gentlemen in the world, had 
been somewhat ‘ misfortunate with his prop’ty,’ 
and that, being a stranger, he did not know many 
‘gen’l’men what writes for alivin’.?, And as Smith 
knew me, ‘from all what other gen’l’men say, to 
be one of the very fust and fo’most in that per- 
fession, he thought it would be good if that gen’l’- 
man which he knew about came to see me.’ All 
of which so happened. 

‘* Every evening, at 6:30 on the dot, Moncure 
comes here for his dinner. You saw him a few 
minutes ago, and there he is in the flesh at yon- 
der table. Ile always receives the same atten- 
tions, and how his dinner and wine checks are 
made out or paid no one knoweth save Smith 
alone. And don’t look at him too hard; he 
would never forgive me for betraying his mas- 
ter’s history.” . 

‘*T don’t believe things are often better than 
they seem,” said Lossing, sententiously. ‘‘ But 


I beg Smith’s pardon.” 
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THE 


NEWS WORLD OF 


LONDON. 


By Epwarp Porritr. 


THE area of the news world of London is easy 
to define. It lies between St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
the east and Charing Cross on the west. The 
larger portion Of it is comprised in much smaller 
compass, between St. Paul’s and Temple Bar. 
Two or three daily newspapers are printed and 
published west of Temple Bar; but Fleet Street, 
from the Strand to Ludgate IIill, is essentially 
the home of the London press. In the area 
bounded on the west by the Griffin, which years 
ago took the place of the old Temple Bar, on the 
east by the ugly railway bridge which crosses and 
so sadly disfigures Ludgate ILill and the approach 
to St. Paul’s, on the south 
by the Thames and its noble 
Embankment, and on the 
north by Holborn, more 
type, printers’ ink and paper 
are used than on any other 
square mile in the world. 
Night and day all the year 
round, with less than 
twenty-four hours’ inter- 
mission for Sunday, thou- 
sands of printing presses 
are at work in this part of 
the metropolis, and at some 
hours of the day almost 
every man one meets there 
has his share in the news- 
world activities of London. 

For generations it has 
been the tendency of trades 
to group themselves into 
particular districts of the 
metropolis. It is easy to 
understand how this group- 
ing tendency comes about, 
but it is not always easy to 
tell why this particular trade 
centres around IJfolborn, 
and that trade about Cheap- 
side. Just why the press 
and printing world has 
found its home under the 
shadow of the great dome of 
St. Paul’s, it is difficult to 
say. It is true that Fleet 
Street is within easy dis- 
tance of St. Martin’s le 
Grand, where London’s cen- 
tral Post Office stands, and 
has stood ever since gov- 


ernment carried the mail. This may be one rea- 
son for the origin of the location of the news 
world of London; but more likely still it is due 
to the connection which in old days existed be- 
tween booksellers and the newspaper press. Then 
newspapers were generally printed and published 
by booksellers, who conducted them in connection 
with their ordinary business. The combination 


was a natural one, and one easy to manage when 
the newspapers were small in size and in cireula- 
tion, and could be produced on a hand press, and 
the entire newspaper plant accommodated in a 
couple of rooms over a bookseller’s shop. 
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Fleet Street, a hundred years ago, was noted 
for its booksellers. They are not now as numer- 
ous as they were; but the business which the 
booksellers were so largely instrumental in intro- 
ducing into the street has gradually extended 
itself, until Fleet Street to-day is the headquar- 
ters of the British press. Outwardly this world- 
famous London street in many respects is not un- 
like some of the other portions of the great 
highway through the metropolis from east to 
west of which it forms a part. It is much nar- 
rower than the Strand, although its buildings are 
generally of about the same date, and have many 
of the same characteristics. Its edifices are older 
than those of modernized Cheapside, and only 
here and there is a clew given to the leading char- 
acteristic of the street by the appearance of the 
buildings. Around City Hall Park, the centre of 
the press world of New York, may be counted a 
dozen or more handsome structures, all more less 
devoted to the production of newspapers. This 
is not possible in Fleet Street, for only two large 
newspaper printing offices, those of the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily Sportsman, front on the 
street. ‘To find the hundreds of offices which are 
in the neighborhood one has to explore some of 


the narrow, old-fashioned streets which slope 
southward to the River Thames, or make one’s way 
through the labyrinth of the still narrower courts 
which lie on the north side of the street and fill 
up the area, crowded with early seventeenth-cent- 
ury buildings with little to recommend them 
but their antiquity, between Fleet Street and Hol- 
born. 

If there is one part of London in which even a 
Londoner needs a guide, it is in this network of 
courts on the north side of Fleet Street. It is 
unmatchable anywhere else in the metropolis. 
All, or nearly all, the houses in these dingy old 
courts are given up to the claims of the news world 
of London. Many of these were standing in 
Johnson’s time. One of the courts bears John- 
son’s name, and the house still exists in which 
Johnson lived, as does also the old tavern, the 
Cheshire Cheese, at which he was wont to meet 
his friends. ‘These old buildings, with their oak- 
paneled staircases and their quaint fireplaces and 
mantelshelves, are, of course, not now occupied 
by the daily papers. Many of them are in the 
hands of small master printers, who turn out two 
or three newspapers a week. Others are let off in 
rooms to artists, journalists, engravers and adver- 
tising agents, whose work or business compels 
them to be somewhere within hail of Fleet Street. 
Some of the great daily papers were born in these 
old courts and narrow bystreets, and when more 
room was demanded the old premises were pulled 
down and modern buildings erected on the site. 
This was the case with the Standard. It was so, 
in a measure, with the Daily Telegraph, and al- 
though the Daily News now occupies one of the 
handsomest buildings in the streets sloping from 
Fleet Street to the river, it commenced its career 
in a narrow and dingy court on the other side of 
Whitefriars Street, in an office where Punch is 
now, and has been for a quarter of a century past, 
printed. 

The London newspaper offices differ in one es- 
sential particular from the newspaper offices of New 
York and the other American cities. The build- 
ings, no matter how large they may be, are oecu- 
pied exclusively by the staffs of the newspapers. 
The best rooms are given up to the editorial staff. 
No London newspaper proprietor would think of 
renting to the first comers the best rooms in their 
buildings, and housing their editorial writers, re- 
porters, compositors and proof readers in the lofts 
and attics. Within the last few years the Ameri- 
can style of newspaper office architecture has been 
adopted in the provinces in England. It can be 
seen in Manchester and Sheffield ; but so far it 
has not been adopted in London. The Times 
would as soon think of allowing an outsider to 
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examine its circulation and advertising revenue 
books as to allow him to share any part of the 
palatial offices it occupies in Printing House 
Square. 

Fleet Street has been described as the home of 
the British press. This is no figurative descrip- 
tion. It is literally true. There is not a provin- 
cial paper of note, nor a paper published in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India or Canada, whose 
owners claim to be enterprising, which is not 
represented in Fleet Street. From the upper 
rooms of many of the shops and stores telegraph 
wires stretch away to Edinburgh and to Glasgow, 
to Aberdeen and to Dundee, and south of the 
Tweed to Newcastle and to Leeds, to Manches- 
ter and to Liverpool. Some of these are kept 
going all round the clock, transmitting news from 
London to the provinces. Others are busiest 
while London sleeps; for Fleet Street and the 
news world never sleep. It is difficult to say 
when it is at its busiest. When one set of its 
working population goes homeward another set 
moves in and continues the bustle and activity. 
In the world of the morning press things are at 
their liveliest between the hours of seven o’clock 
at night and two o’clock next morning. At 
seven the compositors take possession, and the 
upper rooms they occupy are soon aglow with 
electricity. After them come the editors and the 
subeditors, and about midnight the editorial 
rooms and the composing rooms are full of life 
and activity. Fleet Street itself, so far as the 
general pedestrian and vehicular traffic are con- 
cerned, also becomes lively between half-past ten 
and midnight, when the thirty or thirty-five thea- 
tres and music halls in the Strand and at the 
West End are emptying of their audiences. At 
half-past twelve the public houses and the bars 
are closed, the omnibuses cease to run, the last 
train has departed from Ludgate Hill Station, 
and the denizens of the news world are left in 
full and sole possession of their territory. Only 
a few of them are outside and afoot at this time. 
Telegraph messengers and boys in the uniform 
of the press agencies hurry along the quiet but 
well-lighted streets, carrying the last dispatches 
of home and foreign news. When Parliament is 
in session messengers mounted on bicycles steal 
along the Thames Embankment and dash up the 
sloping streets into Fleet Street with the final 
batches of copy from Westminster. The House 
of Commons usually sits until half an hour after 
midnight, and one great effort of the managing 
editor of a London daily is to get the last bit of 
Parliamentary copy into the composing room. 
There is a sense of relief when this has been 
achieved and the editorial work for the night 


is finished. An hour or so later gas and elec- 
tric lights begin to be turned off in the compos- 
ing room ; for the next three-quarters of an hour 
the activity is transferred to the stereotyping 
foundry, where the plates are cast for the print- 
ing machine, and as soon as that process is at 
an end the machine-room men and the dispatch- 
ing-room staff take up the tale, and the printed 
sheets are soon in the hands of the wholesale 
news agents. 

One great wholesale newspaper distributing firm 
almost dominates this department of the news 
world. Fifty years ago its founder started busi- 
ness in a small and unpretentious shop in the 
Strand. He folded newspapers and tied up par- 
cels himself. Eighteen months ago his son and 
successor in the business died a millionaire, a Cab- 
inet Minister and the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and to-day the word of Messrs. W. IL. Smith 
& Son is law in the news world of London, It 
cun make or mar @ newspaper property. If anew 
venture in the newspaper world obtains the loyal 
and full support of Messrs. Smith & Son its sue- 
cess is assured, for the firm controls the sale of 
books and newspapers on all the great trunk 
lines of railway in England and Scotland, and is 
the largest customer of every newspaper seeking 
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a general circulation which is published in Lon- 
don. This great firm—whose immense prem- 
ises in the Strand and the peculiar activities 
which are carried on in them are one of 
the early morning sights of London—has 
precedence over all the other wholesale 
dealers at the offices of the morning news- 
papers. Its vans, which are as familiar to 
Londoners as the street omnibuses, or the 
mail carts belonging to the Post Office, are 
backed up to the doors of the publishing 
offices as soon as the wheels of the printing 
machines begin to turn. Thousands of 
copies are piled into them, and are carried 
in hot haste to the warehouse in the Strand, 
where they are sorted and parceled for the 
special trains which are awaiting them at 
every terminal railway station in the me- 
tropolis. 

In some cases the sorting is done while 
the train is traveling. Messrs. Smith & Son 
own sufficient plant to furnish a good-sized 
railroad. All of it is built to meet the 
needs of their vast business. Their railroad 
vans in construction are similar to tlie 
postal vans which are attached to the long- 
distence trains on the American railroads, 
each being fitted with tables running down 
the sides and middle. The parcels are made 
up for the stations along the line of route as 
the train proceeds, and when the station is 








reached the train hardly stays for a longer time 
than is necessary to throw out the huge parcels 
of newspapers. Messrs. Smith & Son are the 
autocrats of the English newspaper world, and 
are the owners of a business which is unmatched 
in any other country. 

In proportion to its population London has not 
so many daily newspapers as New York. It has 
fourteen morning papers and eight afternoon 
journals. Of the morning papers, two are de- 
voted to commerce and finance and two to sport. 
English people are greatly interested in all de- 
partments of sport, especially horse racing, and 
although all the ordinary daily papers give whole 
services of sporting news, London for ten years 
past has supported two large-sized dailies given 
up exclusively to sport. In the provinces there 
are also two or three daily sporting newspapers, 
and sport has such a held on the English people 
that it is almost impossible for an English daily 
paper to ignore it. For atime three or four daily 
papers attempted to resist this popular demand for 
sporting news; but their rivals, who sought to 
meet it, soon stole ahead of them, and the attempt 
utterly broke down. 

In England the government owns and works 
the telegraph lines. It has always given excel- 
lent facilities and most favorable terms to the 
newspaper press, and as the newspapers avail 
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themselves of these reduced rates for the transmis- 
sion of racing and betting intelligence, the 
churches are now suggesting that it is time to 
step in and protest against the government giving 
facilities for the dissemination of news which they 
contend is positively harmful. The present Post- 
master General is the son of one of the most act- 
ive and liberal church members the English Con- 
gregational Church ever had, but the Postmaster 


GEORGE NEWNES,: PROPRIETOR OF THE 
‘* WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


General himself is a man of a different character. 
Ife is a newspaper owner as well as a politician. 
As a newspaper owner he is aware of the hold 
that racing has on the English people, and asa 
politician he knows that almost every daily news- 
paper in the land would be down upon him if he 
interfered with what is to them a great source of 
revenue, 

From 


what has been stated with regard to 
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sporting news it will be seen that the policy of 
newspaper proprietors and the taste of newspaper 
readers are pretty much the same in England as 
in America. Newspaper editors give the news 
they know people want, and people buy the news- 
papers which cater to their tastes. There is not 
much of a missionary spirit in English newspa- 
pers nowadays, either in politics or in anything 
else. This paper is Liberal and that paper is 
Tory, not always because its proprietors are dis- 
interestedly zealous to propagate Tory or Liberal 
views, as the case may be, but generally because 
the proprietors feel that there is a constituency 
for the class of paper of the kind they are aiming 
to produce. In London there are to-day only five 
daily papers which are Liberal, while there are 
eleven, more than double the number, which are 
Conservative. Three of the five Liberal papers 
are newcomers. Two have been in the field 
less than a year. This disparity in numbers is 
easily explained. In England the middle classes— 
that is, those between the landed aristocracy and 
the skilled and unskilled laborers—are the main- 
stay of the two-cent papers. They also form the 
great bulk of the Conservative party. Hence it 
comes that London has eleven papers which in 
their editorial pulpits preach Conservatism, and 
only five which are advocates of Liberalism and 
Radicalism. 

English people are generally partisans in their 
newspaper buying and reading, and it is usually 
safe to determine a man’s politics by the paper he 


habitually buys. If he is seen regularly, on his 
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journey to town in the morning, to read the 
Standard or the Morning Post, and in the even- 
ing, on his way back, to read the @lode or the 
St. James’s Gazette, it is assuming very little to 
conclude that he voted Tory at the last election. 
If, on the other hand, he reads the Daily News 
or the Daily Chronicle in the morning, and the 
Westminster Gazette or the Star in the evening, 
it is safe to say that he is a Liberal or a Radical. 
There are two or three London papers which 
have constituencies of their own apart from poli- 
tics. The Daily Telegraph is one of these ; the 
Echo, a one-cent afternoon paper, is another ; and 
the Morning Advertiser is a third. 'The two first- 
named papers have features which recommend 
them to their particular constituencies altogether 
apart from polities, while as regards the Morning 
Advertiser it holds a position which can only be 
described by that hackneyed word ‘ unique.” Its 
position is unique, for it is owned and controlled 
by the brewers and saloon keepers of London. It 
was started in 1794 by a society of London li- 
censed victualers. It is managed by a committee, 
und its profits are still devoted to the funds of an 
asylum for the orphans of brewers and publi- 
cans. Every member of the Publicans’ Associa- 
tion subscribes to the Morning Advertiser. This 
is one condition of their membership of the asso- 
ciation, and thus it comes that the paper is always 
to be found in the bars and saloons of London. 
It gives special attention to the beer, wine and 
spirit trades, to all matters concerning licensing, 
and to law eases which affect brewers and pub- 
licans. Otherwise it is as good in 
tone and character as any other Lon- 
don morning paper, and at times is 
ahead of them in reporting occur- 
rences happening in the metropolis. 


Among its past contributors were 


Lord Brougham and Sir David Brews- 
ter. 

Thus far there has been no mention 
of the 7imes in this brief summary of 
the character and constituents of the 
London morning press. Its position 
in England is quite peculiar. It is 
venerated by hundreds of thousands 
of people who have never purchased a 
copy of it in their lives, and who 
know of it only by tradition or by 
references to it they occasionally see 
in the more popular journals. It has 
a reputation which far exceeds its cir- 
culation. Years ago the Times was 
regarded as a political power. Tra- 
dition has it that in days gone by 
it could and did exert a powerful 
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influence on the government. If this be true of the 
past, it is equally true that at this time little of 
such influence attaches to the Times. It is a great 
newspaper, in that it gives the news of the world 
more completely: than any other daily paper pub- 
lished in the English language ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether its editorials have more weight in 
the political world than those of the Standard or 
any other well-edited morning paper. The fact 
is that with a democracy which does not read 
two-cent daily papers, and with conditions such 
as exist in England, the value of the newspaper 
editorial is a declining quantity. The province 
of the modern newspaper is not so much to con- 
vince as to inform, and the paper which gives the 
fullest news and in the best shape exercises the 
greatest educational power. In this direction the 
Times still leads. 

In many particulars the English morning and 
evening papers differ from those of New York 
and the other American cities. English people 
want the news, but not in such detail as the Amer- 
icans. The descriptive and imaginative reporter 
has much more play in an American than in an 
English daily paper. “The American newspaper 
touches life at many more points than does the 
English newspaper. ‘The leading American pa- 
pers are also much more cosmopolitan than the 
two-cent papers in London. All the English daily 
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papers give much more space and attention to 
Parliament than the New York papers do to Con- 
gress. ‘Ten or twelve columns are frequently 
given up to the reports of speeches in Parliament 
and the editorial comments upon them, and in 
the case of most of the London morning papers 
more than half the sum expended on reporting 
goes in payment of the Parliamentary corps. The 
Times maintains a* corps of fifteen or seventeen 
shorthand reporters in the Press Gallery at West- 
minster. The staffs of the other papers are much 
smaller, generally numbering seven or eight men. 
To obtain a place on a corps in the Parliament- 
ary Press Gallery is the aim and ambition of 
young newspaper men all over England. When a 
man reaclres the Gallery he is regarded as hav- 
ing secured the best thing the reporting profes- 
sion has to offer him. The pay is not very large ; 
it ranges from thirty dollars to thirty-five dollars 
per week, and in most cases the Gallery reporters 
are in the service of their papers only while the 
Ilouses of Parliament are in session. This means 
that for twenty or twenty-two weeks in the year 
they are unemployed or only partially employed, 
and that those who are dependent upon their 
earnings have to husband the pay of one session 
in order to carry them over to the next. As far 
as the work is concerned, it is exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and is done under the most congenial condi- 
tions. Every now and again there are rush and 
pressure ; but as a general thing the work is 
light, and always interesting to a man who likes 
politics and is fond of the excitement attendant 
upon the political activities at Westminster. 
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Another point on which 
the London daily press dif- 
fers from that of New York 
is that none of the London 
dailies are published on 
Sunday. Exclusively Sun- 
day papers have never been 
a success in England. Lon- 
don has only two papers 
which belong to this class, 
and neither of them does 
much more than pay work- 
ing expenses. A third was 
tried a little while ago. En- 
terprise, good work and 
brains were all put into it ; 
but it did not succeed, and wt 
it had to fall back into the 
ranks of the cheap weekly 
papers which begin publica- 
tion on Thursday or Friday 


and continue with editions F. C, BURNAND, EDITOR OF ‘“‘ PUNCH.” 


up to Sunday morning. 

These papers pay well, because their earlier edi- 
tions have large sales among the laboring classes 
in the rural districts in the provinces. Such pa- 
pers are not dependent on their Sunday sales, al- 
though these are large among the laboring classes 
in London. The laboring classes, in fact, are the 
purchasers of nine-tenths of the papers which are 





sold in London on Sunday. 
They are busy all week, and 
seldom think of buying a 
daily paper. On Sunday 
they give themselves up to 
a long read between meals, 
and they want a newspaper 
which gives them all the 
news of the week, and the 
larger the number of police 
and divorce court cases the 
paper contains the better 
they like it. These papers 
have no hold on the middle 
classes who buy the daily 
journals. All the news in 
them is history to these peo- 
ple by Sunday. Attempts 
nave been made to cater for 
these classes—that is, for 
those who buy the morning 
and evening papers during 
the week—but they have al- 
ways failed, owing to the conservative habits of 
English people. People who attend church look 
askance at a Sunday paper. They will neither 
buy it nor advertise in it; and as London is so 
vast, and most of the usual agencies for distribu- 
tion are at a standstill on Sunday, attempts to 
establish Sunday journals are almost hopeless, 


HAY RANCHING IN TEXAS. 


By Bette Hunt, 


WE raise hay, as we do everything else in Texas, 
‘on a big scale.” We do not have ‘farms’ 
and *‘* meadows,” but pastures, ranches—whole 
prairies, in fact, of hay as rich, fine, weedless and 
level as though it had been sown and harrewed 
each succeeding season by two past generations 
of hay farmers. 

So much has been said and written about the 
cotton fields of Texas that her hayfields have 
been practically unknown to the outside world, 
while it is a matter of commercial and agricult- 
ural statistics that the hay product of the South- 
west exceeds that of the cotton crop, and that 
while cotton raising as a business is steadily fall- 
ing off haymaking is increasing. 

What is known as “the black waxy land ” of 
Texas is the finest hay-producing land in the 
world. The most famous and valuable section 
or district of this land is in and about Forney, 
an otherwise insignificant little town on the Mis- 


souri Pacific Railroad, about halfway between 
Dallas and Texarkana. This black land is noth- 
ing more nor less than an elevated marsh—if the 
expression may be used—the accumulated drain 
or *‘ wash” soil of ages. Though the face of the 
country is now made up of high, rolling ridges 
or plateaus, it was evidently in ages past a bog 
or marsh, which has been gradually lifted by the 
conformation of land and sea to its present cleva- 
tion, preserving at the same time the quality, 
quantity and nature of its original soil. Near 
the eastern edge of the black-land line is the 
famous Davy Crockett’s Trail, or Great Divide, 
which was the earliest highway of travel and 
commerce over what was then known as ‘the 
plains.” Over this trail the great trains of prai- 
rie schooners used to ply their trade between the 
posts and settlements on the frontier and New 
Orleans, Galveston, Mobile and Shreveport, the 
ante-bellum market and shipping points of tho 
































Southwest. By twos, fours, dozens or hundreds 
these cumbersome, blue-bedded, boat-prowed old 
ships of the desert used to creep and creak their 
three months’ ‘‘ round trip” from fort to coast, 
and back from coast to fort, drawn by their four 
spans of broad-horned oxen, beside which the 
drivers walked, booted, sombreroed and armed to 
the teeth for Indian, Greaser, ‘‘ baar,” ‘* painter” 
or coyote attack. Now, in these latter days of 
peace, the old trail is an indistinct outline of frag- 
mentary ruts, where the grass still grows, less 
riotously, leaving the streaks of coal-black earth 
glimpsed here and there across the prairies. Ifun- 
dreds of miles of barb-wire fence inclose it, pro- 
tecting the pasturage from the range stock, where 
thousands of acres of hay ripen and sweeten 
through the long warin days and balmy, dewy 
nights. 

There is absolutely no dust or gravel in the 
black land, hence no sand or grit in the hay pro- 
duced thereon. This in itself gives the black- 
land hay an immense advantage over that grown 
upon the sandy or red loamy land. 

The largest and most famous hay ranches of 
the Forney district are those of the Bondies 
Brothers and the McKellar Brothers. The Bon- 
dies’ ranch contains 1,900 acres of prime hay-pro- 
ducing land, and the MeKellars make enough 
etch season on their hay crop to pay for a new 
black-land farm, which they add to their already 
princely inclosure. ‘The black 
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at from $6.50 to $8 per ton, and in winter rises 


as high as $15. It is widely known and adver- 
tised as ‘‘ Forney Newmown Hay,” and has no 
equal, much less rival, in the Southwest. It is 
used almost exclusively in ‘lexas, New Orleans 
and* New and old Mexico, and has been shipped 
as far east as the Carolinas and New York, sup- 
plying almost entirely the St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Chicago markets. This hay, when cured, 
is of a bright-green color, and keeps its juice, 
flavor and fragrance throughout the year. So 
famous and wonderful is the fragrance of this 
grass that there is an incorporated perfumery 
company in Dallas which makes, sells and ad- 
vertises extensively an extract labeled ‘ Forney 
Newmown Ilay.” 

The reason for the remarkable preservation of 
color, juice and fragrance of this particular hay 
is that it is cut, baled and pressed in a single 
day, thus preventing rust or fermentation from 
exposure to rain or dew, and staleness or dryness 
from sun and wind. For this purpose the two- 
horse sulky mower is used, the drag rake and 
steam press. ‘This wonderful hay press is also a 


‘road engine propelling itself by steam over the 


level earth from pasture to pasture. A twelve- 
horse-power engine costs $1,500, and turns out 
1,000 pounds of hay where the old-fashioned 
hand or horse press turned out but from 400 to 
500 pounds. 





land, by the way, is the most 
valuable in Texas, not except- 
ing the famous Red River 
bottom lands. ‘he price of 
this land is anywhere from 
$30 to $75 an acre, and is in 
close demand at that. When 
it is remembered that whole 
counties of ‘Texas land may be 
bought at $2 or $3 per acre 
it will be understood that the 
black land is indeed of su- 
perior quality and compara- 
tively limited supply. 

I'rom Forney alone are 
shipped from 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of hay a season—the sea- 
son beginning about June 
15th and lasting till the end 
of August, or, indeed, until 
cut short by the fall rains. 
The land produces from one 
to four tons per acre, and is 
susceptible of a second crop 














in good seasons, In the sum- 
mer this hay sells readily 
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About the middle of June the hay ranches are 
in full blast, the ‘‘ outfit” being generally owned 
by some wealthy ranchman, or perhaps a corpo- 
ration of them, and moved from one ranch to 
another, according to precedent or agreement. 
‘This outfit consists of from six to a dozen ténts, 
a complete commissariat, or cooking supply, even 
to « huge cooking stove which plants its iron feet 
in the earthen floor of the kitchen tent, thrusts 
its iron pipe out from a hole in the roof or wall, 
and pours forth its signal smoke, mingled with 
inviting odors of boiling coffee, fried meat, on- 
ions, and all things appetizing. 

About this central and centralizing tent the 
smaller sleeping tents are pitched, their white 
flaps flying in the south breeze; the wagons, 
horses and mules, the great black, puffing, snort- 
ing engine, and the high, red-painted press, all 
making a veritable little village on the green. 

And best of all are the haymakers! A brawny, 
hardy, sun- and wind-tanned set of fellows are 
they ; ruddy of cheek, bright of eye, slipshod of 
dress, and full of song, fun, practical jokes and 
don’t-give-a ness. ‘The season is short, wages 
high, the life merry, and, as ‘ hands” are in de- 


, 





mand, personal idiosyncrasies and a bit of * lip’ 
now and then are overlooked by the ‘ boss,” if a 
fellow can swing a pitchfork well and stand the 
sun all day. 

There are from ten toa hundred of them, ac- 
cording to the size of the camp and the demand 
of the crop. They are Irish, German, Swede, 
Norwegian, Yankee, negro, and the native * long- 
horn.” Some of them are well-educated, well- 
bred, scapegrace sons of good families, who have 
run off and come West to ‘‘ have their fling.” 
They are as motley in dress as in nationality and 
accent. Though the jean pantaloons and hick- 
ory shirt, with a wide-brimmed straw hat and a 
colored handkerchief knotted around the neck, 
make up the costume of the majority of them, 
still there are some with new ‘store-bought ” 
suits of flannel or cheviot, the coat only laid 
aside. Some wear common duck ov-ralls and 
blouses, some blue or gray flannel overshirts, and 
one coal-black Hercules of a negro wore on his 
body only a red flannel undershirt with the sleeves 
torn off at the elbow. All wear the harvester’s 
hat, and most of them buckskin gloves. There 
is generally a banjo or “ fiddle” in the “‘ gang,” 
and always a lot of good voices. During a season 
these fellows learn to sing some really beautiful 
part songs, which, interspersed with yarn spin- 
ning and practical jokes, make up the evening’s 
entertainment of the camp. The haymaker’s 
wages are good, averaging from $10 to $18 per 
week, and as he has no opportunity whatever— 


outside of a little gambling done on the sly—to 
spend it, he finds himself by Saturday evening 
quite “‘ flush,” and hies himself away to the near- 
est railroad town to spend that night and Sunday 
in drinking, gambling and carousing generally. 

Spending a portion of my last summer’s vaca- 
tion at the hospitable and delightful home of 
my friends the Voiers of Forney, a day on the 
Bondies’ hay ranch was one of the many items of 
entertainment provided for my special benefit. 

‘* No morning nap for haymakers,” said Bexie, 
warningly, as [ mounted the stairs with my bed- 
room candle at ten o’clock the night before. 

Bexie is one of those rare and radiant women 
who are born good-natured, cheerful, happy, 
smooth-haired, and, like the child’s store doll, 
ready dressed. I never saw her hair, collar or 
temper ruffled in my life. Her clothes never get 
crooked or soiled ; she never stops doing some- 
thing, and yet is never hurried or tired. I never 
knew her too busy with housework to stop and 
play Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, nor too ab- 
sorbed in the sonata to know exactly when the 
preserves needed skimming or the rolls or cake 
were ready to brown. 

I mention these peculiarities of Bexie’s to elu- 
cidate how it is that I cannot explain how it was 
that there she stood, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, her hair and collar exactly as they had been 
the night before, with an ice-jingling mint julep 
in one hand for me and a lot of tickles for my 
ribs in the other. .Downstairs the house was in 
order, the children dressed and curled, a hamper 
of ice, lemons, peaches and light literature packed 
for the start, and a glorious old Southern break- 
fast of French coffee, fried chicken, hot waffles 
and cream gravy smoking on the table. 

So we were off at six o’clock, Bexie, I, and the 
hired man in the carriage; the three children 
tucked at our feet; ‘Tabby, the little maid 
of all work, dangling her slim ginger-cake legs 
from the trunk seat behind, and Jumbo, the New- 
foundland dog, bounding at our side. 

The six miles to the ranch spun off like so many 
crosstown blocks, and Tabby was down opening 
the pasture gates before I knew we were well 
started. And oh! what words might paint a Texas 
hay ranch ? Imagine a boundless, rimless, fence- 
less expanse of green silk floss, fine, frayed at the 
ends and dusted with silver, every one of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand threads standing 
erect, except as it swayed north or south with the 
breeze, waving, curving, crinkling like a huge 
cloth of green and silver shaken in the sunshine, 
Not a hill, not a tree, not a bush, not a weed to 
break or blur the exquisite monotony. Two miles 
across the pasture the camp siood, its white tents 
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blending almost imperceptibly with the trans- 
lucent horizon, and its grouped wagons, tethered 
mules and the busy, noisy haymakers and engine 
dimmed into a vague guesswork of motion and 
shadows. 

We made our way to the camp, guided by two 
fresh, clean-cut wheel tracks, where, through the 
grass, the buggy of the “‘ boss ” had but recently 
preceded us. I*locks of doves and field larks rose 
from the grass, the whir of their wings and the 
dash of brown and gold of their plumage dazzling 
our eyes and confusing our ears. On a level with 
our 2itht, as we approached the castern horizon, 
the air seemed to be swarming with an infinitude 
of tiny whirling gold dust or fuzz. The sky in the 
south, west, north and zenith was deeply, darkly 
blue, while to the east it had no tint at all, pre- 
senting the appearance of an opened, endless 
realm of light. 

Halfway to the camp we met the sulky mower, 
drawn by two spirited horses, the driver seated 
on his high cup of a seat, and the long, revolving 
scythe felling the hay in a six-foot aisle, leaving 
a pathway of golden stubble clean across the field. 
This fallen hay is called the ‘‘ swath,” and is 
speedily gathered into tufts, or ‘ bunched,” as 
they call it, by the sulky rake which follows the 
mower. These ‘“‘ bunches” are then scooped up by 
the long-tentacled, spidery-looking ‘‘drag rake” 
and carried to the press, where it is received by 
men with pitchforks and tossed over and over as 
it feeds the press. It is very amusing to watch 
the intelligent and stolid old mules manipulating 
this drag rake. They soon get to do it mechan- 
ically, almost independently of the driver, the in- 
side mule taking his little joggy, short steps on 
the centre of the circuit, while the outside mule 
stretches his legs around the circumference. 
And what an insatiable monster that hay press 
is! With its alternately distended and contracted 
red jaws it takes in the bundles of tangled grass, 
and spits them out square-cut, wire-tied bales of 
hay. At one end of the press stand two men 
with the wire, deftly throwing it under the hay 
as it is thrown in, while at the other end stand 
two more who catch the ejected bales on iron grab- 
bing forks and hurl them on to a dray or * float,” 
backed up ready to receive them, which when 
loaded hauls them off to the barns. These hay 
barns, or ‘* warehouses,” as they are called, are 
all painted red, strange to say, and mark the dis- 
tances through the hay country, like huge blots 
of blood upon the level landscape. 

I{ow interesting and idealized all this is in the 
early morning !—the burr of the machinery, the 
tramp of the mules and horses, the shouting of 
the “‘ boss,” and the singing and joking of the 


picturesque haymakers as they straddle the 
swaths, mount the bunches, or swing the glit- 
tering pitchforks above their heads. But by 
noonday one begins to see why it is that hay- 
makers are paid so well and Forney newmown 
hay is so valuable. The August sun comes down 
in untempered fury. The chaff flies, stinging 
the face, sifting down the collar, blinding the 
cyes. Flies and gnats swarm and bite, the water 
in the wooden pails grows tepid and dusty, the 
smell of machine oil and burning wood grows 
furious, the men perspire, taking off their hats 
and gulping down the warm water, blowing the 
chaff from the surface. 

At last, as the sun stands still, directly and 
designedly over our heads, it seems, pouring and 
spouting his dog-day anger upon us, the clear, 
lusty sound of a horn comes through the palpitat- 
ing air from the tents. The engine shrieks a long, 
piercing answer, the steam puffs and rises toward 
heaven, the wheels and pistons creak, the belts 
and bands slacken, the press groans and leaves a 
bale half clamped in its red maw, and the * boss” 
orders, “ All hands off to dinnah !”’ 

The “hands” throw down their reins, pitch- 
forks, rakes and wire, the mules and horses are 
unhitched, the harness knotted over their backs, 
and they are ridden, led, or driven pellmell to a 
‘*tank ” or artificial pond, a half-mile across the 
pasture, to water. As we drive around the press 
to join the ‘‘ boss ” in going to camp we see a little 
boy of twelve or fourteen in his cottonade panta- 
loons, hickory shirt and dirty white ‘ gallowses,” 
stretched sound asleep in the hay on the north 
side of a ‘‘ bunch.” His tanned and freckled face 
is covered with chaff and nibbled by gnats, but 
his slumber is one which a prince on his bed of 
silk and down might envy. 

**Who is it ?” Bexie asks of Lewis. 

Lewis shakes his head, looking smilingly and 
quizzically into his mother’s face. 

“Why, don’t you know Little Boy Blue when 
you see him ?” she asks. 

It was fully an hour from the blowing of the 
horn until the men were seated at dinner. But 
that dinner! On the north side of the kitchen 
tent was a long scaffolding of poles, wagon bows 
and covers, bits of oilcloth, superfluous tent flies, 
and so forth, which formed a patched-up arbor, 
under which the long table was placed, with 
benches on either side. The crockery was of the 
heavy white delf, with iron knives and forks and 
bright new tin spoons. But what munificence 
and deliciousness of food! Huge platters of fried 
chicken, bubbling, buttery pans of chicken pie, 
boiled cabbage and pork, bowls of sliced toma- 
toes, potatoes boiled with their jackets on, corn 
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READY FOR A 


in the ear, sliced onions and cucumbers, “ corn- 
dodgers” and hot biscuits, black coffee and 
fresh buttermilk, and peach cobblers which were 
dreams of sticky, syrupy deliciousness (and indi- 
gestion). And what appetites haymaking brings ! 
—even the watching of haymaking! The sun 
poured, the flies swarmed, the gnats buzzed, the 
hot coffee steamed, but we ate on. Seated at the 
‘‘boss’s” right hand at one end of the table, I 
would not have exchanged places with any wine- 
testing host at Delmonico’s. 

The “hands” had all made their toilet at a 
long shelf outside the kitchen wall, where wood- 
en pails, tin wash basins, some bars of soap and 
a row of coarse towels on rollers made up the 
toilet appliances. They laughed and chaffed each 
other, passing their pocket combs and penknives 
(for manicuring purposes) fraternally among 
themselves. They all wet their hair and combed 
it very sleek, and some of them tied fresh white 
handkerchiefs about their throats—in_ special 
compliment to the ladies, I suppose. 

““Y’ wash yer face ever’ hayin’ time, don’t yer, 
Jim ?” asked one jolly fellow of another. 

“‘Only every other year,” was the good-natured 
response. 

Among them was a genuine Paderewski —a 
Pole he must have been, with his fine thin feat- 
ures and his enormous halo of brilliant red hair, 
slightly curly, and as fine and fluffy as spun silk, 





DAY'S WORK. 


Ilis brow was as white as milk, while his cheeks 
and chin were brick red from exposure. After 
dinner, while the ‘‘ hands” were finishing their 
full two hours’ midday rest, he played on the 
violin the strangest, weirdest Polish folk song I 
ever listened to. 

The afternoon was but the continuation and 
the ultimate fulfillment of the morning and mid- 
day. 

Hfour by hour the sun grew less burning as it 
slanted and slipped to the southwest. About four 
o'clock the dead sultriness was broken by the 
gently rising Gulf breeze. 

Then six o’clock, and the peal of the supper 
horn, the answering shriek of the engine, the 
ereak and slack of machinery, the sigh of relief 
from man and beast, and the day’s work was 
done. ‘The whole pasture was a field of gold, 
where it had been silver in the morning. Long- 
legged and grotesque were the shadows of men 
and mules as they crept across the grass. Bright 
glowed the flickering wind-swept flames of the 
gasoline torches at the tents. 

Then sunset, and the long, sweet, lingering 
Southern twilight, through which we drove 
home, facing the Gulf breeze, Bexie and I si- 
lent, Jumbo trotting slack-flanked, with his 
tongue hanging out, and the tousle-headed, rum- 
ple-aproned children hanging over the back seat, 
teaching Tabby “ Little Boy Blue.” 
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**NAPOLEON BONAPARTE POPPINGHAM WITH A GREAT FLAPPING AROSE, 8O TO SPEAK, 


UPON THE WINGS OF 


HIS OWN GENIUS.” 


POPPINGHAM’S PERIL. 


By CLARENCE 


Napo.teon B. PoprrnGHam was an inventor. 
Irom his boyhood the major portion of his time 
had been spent in planning and _ perfecting 
various contrivances for lightening the labors, 
or otherwise ameliorating the condition, of his 
fellow men. Thus far his inventions had not 
brought him the full measure of fame and 
worldly prosperity which his genius undoubtedly 
merited ; but now he had hit upon an idea which 
could not fail, not only to make him rich beyond 
his wildest dreams, but to send his name down 
through the ages along with those of Gutenberg, 
Stephenson, Morse and Edison. 

** Yes, Maria,” he remarked to his wife in a high- 
pitched nasal tone, which betrayed his Yankee 
origin, ‘‘ I’ve struck it at last, an’ it’s very simple 
when you once get the idea. Men have been 
a-tryin’ all these ages to navigate the atmosphere, 
but they have failed because they either depended 
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on a bag filled with hot air or hydrogen gas, or on 
mechanical wings. Now, a balloon is unwieldy, 
dangerous an’ mighty-encertain. Yon start ina 
balloon to go to Jimson’s Corners, an’ jest as like 
as not you'll fetch up in Bellbuckle, Maine, or 
Kingdom Come. You can’t steer one of ’em any 
more than you can steer a cyclone, an’ when you 
git ready to come down you're jest as liable to 
land in the middle of an alder swamp as on a 
cushion of roses. As for wings, there ain’t no 
man got strength to work a pair that’s big enough 
to raise his weight. A bird’s lighter’n a man in 
proportion to his bulk, an’ muscled different. 
More’n half a bird’s muscle is in his breast, an’ 
the muscles acrost a man’s chest ain’t only abou’ 
one-seventieth of the whole. Of course he can’t 
work wings big enough to h’ist hisself. Now, my 
idee is to combine the balloon an’ flyin’ machine. 
Make a small balloon, say big enough to raise the 
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wings an’ one hundred an’ forty pounds besides, 
Now, ’‘f the operator weighs one hundred an’ 
forty-five pounds, he’s only got to exert enough 
force on the wings to h’ist five pounds. See ?” 

Mrs. Poppingham saw. 

After several weeks of arduous labor the flying 
machine was completed. It consisted of a cigar- 
shaped silk bag inflated with hydrogen, beneath 
which were a pair of immense wings, with a rudder 
attachment and an ingeniously contrived harness 
by which the adventurous navigator was to be 
held in place during his aerial voyages. ‘The 
labor of constructing the machine had been car- 
ried on in the privacy of Mr. Poppingham’s work- 
shop, a large, barnlike structure in the rear of 
his residence, and no one save his wife had any 
hint of the mighty addition that had been made 
to the world of invention. Mr. Poppingham had 
guarded his great secret well for two reasons : 
first, because he wished to avoid the ridicule of 
his neighbors, whom he regarded as very obtuse 
and unappreciative people ; and secondly, because 
he feared that some one might steal his idea be- 
fore he got it fully perfected and his caveat filed 
at the Patent Office. 

But now this wonderful piece of mechanism 
was complete in every part, his application for a 
patent had been duly made, and he was ready for 
his initiatory trip. With beating heart he com- 
pleted his preparations for his first excursion 
through the air, while his wife, in a state of great 
excitement, fluttered around the back yard from 
which the air ship was to be launched, and offered 
cautionary suggestions until he was nearly in a 
condition to fly without the aid of wings. 

‘* How high d’ye s’pose you'll go, Napoleon ?” 
she asked, as her husband buckled the straps 
around him. 

‘““T dunno—two or three mile, mebbe,” he an- 
swered, carelessly. 

‘Ol, Napoleon, what if you should fall ?” 

“*T'would jar my system a good deal, ,I eal- 
c’late,” he replied, grimly, as he loosed the ropes 
that held down the cigar-shaped bag. 

**Oh, Napoleon,” shrieked hia wife between her 
sobs, ‘‘don’t goso high! If you love me, promise 
me that you won’t go up more’n a mile !” 

The required promise was given, and a moment 
later Napoleon Bonaparte Poppingham with a 
great flapping arose, so to speak, upon the wings 
of his own genius. Reaching a height of six or 
eight hundred feet, he sailed gracefully over the 
turnip patch, and on, on toward the far-off west- 
ern hills. 

As Napoleon mounted upward and gazed upon 
the world beneath him his heart swelled with tri- 
umph almost to bursting. At last those who had 


always ridiculed him and sneered at his inven- 
tions would be compelled to acknowledge the 
power and value of that wondrous inventive 
faculty with which kind Nature had so gener- 
ously endowed him. How easily this marvelous 
air carriage was propelled! <A single stroke of 
the broad pinions lifted him many feet in the air, 
and then, sweeping in gradual descent, he was 
borne without effort over field and forest, hill and 
vale. How perfectly the steering apparatus 
seemed under control! A slight movement of his 
foot, and he could change his course and sail in 
majestic circles high above the heads of those 
poor puny human worms who were content to crawl 
upon the surface of the earth. How pure the air 
seemed ! Every inhalation was like a draught of 
wine. His blood coursed through his veins as it 
never had done before, and a strange, wild exhil- 
aration thrilled him to his finger tips. It seemed 
that he had but just begun to live. 

The world was his! 

As he swept over the brow of a hill near a beau- 
tiful lake he heard a loud noise, and looking 
downward, saw a venerable colored man kneeling 
on a rude platform surrounded by hundreds of 
dusky faces. He had come upon a negro camp 
meeting, and seized with a sudden fancy to hear 
the prayer, he circled on noiseless wings above the 
sable throng and listened. 

‘Oh, bressed angel, come down!” prayed the 
old man, in wavering accents. ‘‘Come now! 
Spread dy broad pinions an’ fly to us! Tote along 
dy sickle, for we am ripened grain, ready for de 
harvest !” 

Just then there was a shriek from a colored sis- 
ter as the strange object hanging above their heads 
came within range of her vision, and a moment 
later, with discordant vells of fear and wonder, 
the congregation broke for the adjoining woods, 
and left the deaf old preacher with only two vis- 
ible auditors, Mr. Poppingham and a crippled 
darky whose crutches had been knocked out of 
his hands in the scramble, and who now lay flat 
on his back, with an expression of more than mor- 
tal terror on his face. 

‘*Oh, Mars’ Angel !” he shrieked, stretching his 
hands toward the supposed supernatural visitor, 
**don’t min’ dat ol’ nigger! Don’t min’ him, 1 
say! De grain ain’t ripe! Dat ol’ fool orter 
know hit’s de mos’ backward season in nigh on 
fohty year !” 

Leaving the camp ground, Mr. Poppingham 
skimmed across the lake, flying quite near the 
water, and watching his reflection on the smooth 
and shining surface. Just as he reached the far- 
ther shore two sportsmen emerged from a clump 
of trees not far away, and one of them, with a 
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quick exclamation of fear and surprise, raised his 
gun and fired. Napoleon felt a sharp, tingling 
sensation in one of his legs, and at once began 
widening the distance between himself and the 
gunners. A few moments of rapid work and he 
was well out of range, congratulating himself 
that, although he had been stung by fine shot, 
the balloon attachment had not been punctured. 

‘* It’s dangerous flying too low until these durn 
fools with guns gits used to seein’ men travel in 
this way,” he soliloquized. ‘‘ I'll keep up higher 
after this.” 

It was well he did so, for in the course of a few 
hours he came across several hunters, and nearly 
every one of them shot at him once or twice for 
luck. He kept out of harm’s reach, however, al- 
though two or three times he heard the swish of 
bird shot through the air. 

He had been traveling for some hours.in a west- 
erly direction, and did not notice the storm cloud 
which had gathered in the northeast, until a sud- 
den gust of wind caught him up like a feather and 
carried him along at a greater rate of speed than 
he had before attained. Somewhat alarmed, he 
essaved to turn about, but found to his conster- 
nation that he could make no headway against 
the wind. A few moments later the storm burst 
in all its fury; he lost entire control of his air 
ship, and was whirled about like a bit of thistle- 
down and borne through the air, he knew not 
whither. He had once been at sea during a terri- 
ble storm, but that experience, as he now remem- 
bered it, seemed like a mere bit of holiday diver- 
sion in comparison with the terrors of his present 
situation. One moment he was hurled aloft like 
a splinter upon the waves of an angry sea, and the 
next he seemed to be going down, down, down 
into a fathomless abyss. An indescribable feel- 
ing of giddiness und nausea seized him. Soon 
the darkness of night was added to his other hor- 
rors, and still he went on his devious way through 
the trackless skies, faint, sick, frozen with fear, 
tossed hither and yon by the demons of the storm, 
the shuttlecock of the elements. But amid all 
the dangers and uncertainties of that awful ride 
on the winds, whether borne above the clouds or 
hurled downward toward his mother earth, he 
carried with him one thing that was as firm and 
immovable as the eternal hills, and that was his 
determination that, if kind Providence allowed 
him to escape from his present predicament, he 
would never, never invent anything again—not 
even an excuse. 

By and by, during an unusually heavy gust of 
wind, he suddenly realized that the straps con- 
necting him with his air ship had parted, and that 
he was falling. A second later he stopped with a 


terrible jerk, and soon became dimly conscious 
that he was suspended between the heavens and 
the earth by some object which had evidently 
caught in the back of his coat. He felt a sensa- 
tion of thankfulness as he remembered that the 
garment was of unusually strong material, and 
then lost consciousness. 
* * * * * * 

The residents of the quiet village of Possum 
Ridge, Tenn., were somewhat surprised one morn- 
ing to find a man hanging by the coat tails to the 
weather vane which surmounted the steeple of 
their only church, like a ripe persimmon waiting 
to be plucked. After some discussion ladders 
were procured, and a committee of two went up 
and harvested him. He remained insensible for 
a long time, but vigorous rubbing, alternating 
with occasional generous potions of newly dis- 
tilled apple-jack, finally restored him. He per- 
sistently refused to divulge his name or place of 
residence, but very plausibly explained how he 
came to be in the position in which he was found 
by saying that he calc’lated he ‘‘ must ’a’ walked 
in his sleep.” 

A few days later a particularly limp and de- 
jected-looking specimen of the genus homo was 
seen hobbling slowly and painfully up the walk in 
front of the Poppingham mansion, and a moment 
later there was a shriek of joy as the lady of the 
house recognized her lord and master. 

‘*Where on airth have you ben, Napoleon ?” 
asked Mrs. Poppingham, after the first tender 
greetings were over. 

** Well, I’ve been on a little pleasure excursion 
from Ballyhack to breakfast and return, my 
dear,” replied the wanderer. ‘‘I have flirted 
with a cyclone an’ waltzed with a tornado; I have 
jostled agin the tail of the comet, played tag with 
the Ursa Major, an’ bathed my throbbin’ brow in 
the Milky Way, b’ gosh! It was very interestin’, 
from a philosophical point of view, Maria, an’ at 
times it was excitin’ an’ even thrillin’, but it 
made me yearn for the quiet joys o’ home as a 
country minister yearns for a square meal. You 
can tell your folks, Maria, an’ likewise the neigh- 
bors an’ inquirin’ friends, that your husband las 
diseontinood aerial navigation, either for pleasure 
or business, until he gits to be a seraph with 
wings manufactured by somebody as thoroughly 
understands the trade. You can further inform 
@ noos-lovin’ an’ anxious public that your life 
partner is now a free moril agent, so to speak, 
havin’ swore off on the inventin’ habit forever an’ 
eternally, world without end. Amen !” 

‘* What are you goin’ to do now, Nappy ?” 

‘‘Tf I pull through this, my dear, I’m goin’ to 
study an’ improve my mind with the one idee of 
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tryin’ to pass the civil-service examination for 
admission into the National Retreat for Busted 
Balloonatics, Wapple-jawed Imbeciles and Dod- 
derin’ Idiots.” 

“You look awful, Napoleon.” 

‘* Yes, Maria, I s’pose I do. I feel awful. If 
do not survive my injoories 1 

‘‘Don’t talk like that, Nappy.” 

‘Don’t you interrupt me, old lady. I say, if 
I happen to elevate my toes as the result of my 
brief but tempestuous experience as apprentice 
in the sky-scrapin’ line, I don’t want you to let 
the parson go into the harrowin’ details at the fu- 


-_— 





neral. Jest notify him that he can dish up conso- 
lation to the bereaved friends and relatives for all 
he’s worth, but that when he has to allood to the 
late lamented he must stick to glitterin’ general- 
ities, an’ stick clus. An’, Maria, you hear me: 
when I’m duly planted accordin’ to law an’ gos- 
pel, don’t erect no towerin’ monyment, no costly 
marble urn, no i 

**Oh, Napoleon !” 

“Jest a plain stun slab will do, Maria, with no 
frills or filigree, an’ bearin’ this simple but tech- 
in’ inscription: ‘Sacred to the memory of a 
dumb fool.” 








By CoLoneL NICOLAS PIKE, 


IN all tropical seas of the world sharks abound, 
and are greatly feared by those who go down to 
the mighty deep. Some of these fish are very 
large, often measuring forty feet in length, and 
are the most cruel and voracious of all the inhab- 
itants of the deep. While at the Island of Pra- 
lin, one of the Seychelles group, off the southern 
coast of Africa, the weather being excessively warm, 
I was obliged to remain near the coast in order to 
have the advantage of sea baths. The nights in 
this climate are quite as warm as the day, and one 


welcomes the first gleam of light in the east with 
the greatest pleasure, as this is the most enjoyable 
part of the whole day. I always made my way to 
the sea at this time for a plunge in the cool and 
refreshing waters of the Indian Ocean. 

One morning I visited a favorite and secluded 
spot alone, to enjoy what was to me the greatest 
luxury on earth, a bath. I had been warned by 
the native people of the man-eating sharks with 
which the coast abounded. I was told not to 
venture out too far from the shore, and to remain 
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NATIVE IMPALING A SHARK, 
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in shallow water, as there was danger if I did not 
observe this strictly. I therefore governed myself 
accordingly, and was satisfied with the small tide 
pools. This morning the tide was full, and no 
pools were in sight. I ventured out a short dis- 
tance from the shore in shallow water. I had 
been there but a few minutes when a large shark 
was seen coming directly toward me. With all 
speed I made for the shore, and reached it in 
safety with not a moment to spare. I was some- 
what alarmed at my position and the hairbreadth 
escape I had. I dressed myself immediately, and 
then gave my attention to the shark, who still 
remained within a few feet of the bank on which 





















CAUGHT BY A MAN EATER. 





KILLING THE IMPALED SHARK, 


I stood. There was just water 
enough for him to swim in. 
Still he was persistent, and 
swimming slowly down the 
sliore, followed me closcly. 
If I stopped he would do the 
same. Although at times | 
was ten feet away from him, 
I could see -his wicked eyes 
were upon me. I was afraid 
to go nearer to him, as they 
have been known to jump out 
of the water, and in one case, 
of a colored man fishing from 
a small rock, a large shark 
sprang from the sea and dis- 
appeared with him below the 
water. 

I have known a number of 
vases of this kind, one while I 
was at St. Helena. A soldier 
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who had recently arrived there lost his life in this 
manner, and an old fisherman was taken out of 
his boat at Trincomalee, in Ceylon, and carried 
away by one of these man-eating sharks, with 
which the waters abound. 

I must confess that I was careless and ran many 
risks when studying the habits of this class of 
fish. I laughed at danger, but my boldness was 
owing to the ignorance of the great risk I was 
running, for what I learned later made me very 
cautious. 

During my residence at the Isle de France an 
English bark, the Zilen Wallace, lay at anchor 
in the harbor. On board was a young sailor who 
wanted to visit the shore for a good time. The 
captain refused him that privilege. Feeling a lit- 
tle chagrined at the refusal, he made up his mind 
that he would take the responsibility and desert 
the ship as soon as an opportunity offered itself. 
On the same day, while the captain was at din- 
ner, the sailor jumped from the deck of the vessel 
into the water with the intention of swimming to 
the shore. Just as soon as he touched the water 
he was seized by a large shark and bitten in 
two. This was witnessed by some of his com- 
rades on the deck of the ship; one shriek from 
the poor fellow and all was over. Such cases are 
not uncommon in all tropical seas. While at 
Santa Cruz sharks were seen constantly around 
our ship. A sailor from a German bark lying 
near us plunged into the water for a swim; a 
shark seized him in less than half a minute after 
he reached the water. His comrades saw the shark 
seize him. The next day the shark was captured 
with hook and chain, and part of the man’s body 
taken from its stomach. Some years ago a large 
shark of the shovelnose species was taken at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. From his stomach the re- 
mains of aman were taken. In 1831 aman who was 
rowing in a boat in Boston Bay, Mass., was whip- 
ped out by a shovelnose shark and devoured. 
When these brutes are hungry they frequently 
jump out of the water into boats. I know of one 
case, Which came under my own observation, of a 
‘*Malabar” being taken from a pirogue (dug- 
out) and devoured in sight of his comrades. 
While visiting the Seychelles group of islands 
a party of three English gentlemen and myself 
started out in an American whaleboat for.a day’s 
sport. Whale lances, lines and harpoons, with 
plenty of salt pork for bait, were placed in our 
boat. We proceeded to a small cove near one of 
the islands where sharks abound, and anchored in 
about twenty feet of water. The water of this 
ocean is always very clear, so that one can see the 
bottom sometimes at the depth of fifteen to twenty 
feet. Sharks were very plentiful, and our lines 
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had been set but a short time before we had a 
large one hooked. We pulled on the line, but we 
could not move him, yet by constantly twitching 
him he finally rose to the surface. It was a very 
large one, and was some distance from the boat 
when we first saw him; he lay motionless for a 
few minutes, when a twitch and a haul caused 
him to swim toward the boat slowly, and when 
within twenty feet from us he paused as if to 
take in the situation. I stood ready in the bow 
to kill him with a whaleman’s spade if he gave 
me a chance, but he darted away, taking ort 
many fathoms of line, going far from us. We ar- 
rested his course and turned him a second time, 
when he came furiously toward the boat, making 
the water foam, with mouth wide open and all 
the six rows of teeth set for serious duty. We 
knew he meant business this time, as sharks never 
set their six rows of teeth except when they are 
very vicious. His object was not only to bite, 
but to destroy us and our boat by striking at the 
keel and knocking the craft to pieces, which 
they frequently do with keel boats; but as ours 
was an American whaleboat, with a perfectly 
round bottom, with no keel, he passed the 
stern too far away for me to strike him with my 
lance. He went rapidly some two hundred feet 
the other side, but immediately came on again, 
looking more savage than ever, a fine sight to one 
who has the courage to look on the brute without 
fear. This time he came right at me, as I was 
a prominent object, standing up in the. boat. 
When within four feet of me I struck him with 
my whale spade, or lance, just back of the head, 
severing the spinal column, killing him instantly. 
He turned up a harmless mass of flesh. 

One may cut these brutes almost into pieces, 
and yet they will bite. I have seen them swim 
away with their entrails hanging from their bodies, 
and they would then attack and bite if pursued. 
The only way to attack a shark and dispatch him 
is the one described. I will admit that I was 
shown how to kill them by an old American 
whaleman from New Bedford. It requires some 
nerve and skill to do it, but I have never missed 
a stroke, and have killed a good many iarge ones. 

On another occasion I made up a party of two 
English officers of the army to accompany me on 
an excursion of shark baiting. This is a favorite 
sport in some parts of China. Nearly all the 
Malay fishermen are great experts in this danger- 
ous business. It has always been a favorite sport 
of mine, and I never let an opportunity pass to 
engage in it, if time and circumstances are fa- 
vorable, for it gives me great delight to kill these 
man eaters. My bargemen were Malays, and two 
of them entered into this sport with me, which I 























consider more dangerous than taking sharks by the 
hook. It is necessary that the day should be a 
clear one, and the sea smooth. The morning we 
had chosen for our sport was a calm and beautiful 
one, and the ocean as smooth as a mirror. 

We embarked in a whaleboat, with a ‘‘ pirogue ” 
(dugout) trailing at our stern, and a dead bul- 
lock astern of that. On board we had whaling 
gear of every description used in the capture and 
destruction of these monsters of the deep, with a 
pailful of bullock’s blood from the abattoir. Thus 
equipped, we went forth full of spirits, determined 
to have a day’s sport. The officers who accom- 
panied me had hunted tigers and elephants in In- 
dia and Ceylon, and were true as steel in case of 
emergency. We proceeded about half a mile from 
the outer reef, and here we anchored our bullock 
in about thirty feet of water. The carcass was 
made to float by artificial means, our boats moving 
twenty-five or thirty feet away from it. The bul- 
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that the genus Carcharias of the Indian Ocean do 


this. We were within a few feet of a large num- 
ber of sharks of all sizes, from three feet to eight- 
een, and some over twenty feet, in length, all so 
intent on feeding that our presence was hardly 
noticed by them. 

After studying all we wished of their habits, 
and deciding some point previously in doubt, we 
commenced our sport. Our Malay tishermen were 
experts in noosing the shark. It was very danger- 
ous business to lean over the boat’s side, as these 
brutes had got a taste of blood and were ready to 
bite at anything that they could get hold of. A 
whaleman’s line was carefully coiled in the bow of 
the boat, and a noose was prepared by the Malays 
to slip over the tail of the largest shark. We ap- 
proached slowly two good-sized fellows, and the 
first attempt was successfully accomplished ; 
after a few minutes the second one was secured. 
We then backed slowly away, throwing over the 


we 





GOING OUT WITH THE BAIT. 


lock’s blood was thrown overboard. Sharks large 
and small began to assemble, and in a few min- 
utes we had a great number around us. Some of 
the large ones were seen to bite huge pieces from 
the legs and neck. We brought our boat near, so 
that we could see and study their habits, espe- 
cially while feeding. So eager were they, and the 
numbers so great, all could not get a chance for a 
mouthful, and they began to tight each other. 

It is generally supposed that these man-eating 
sharks—in fact, all sharks—turn on their backs 
when they bite, but this isa mistake. If you ex- 
amine a shark’s jaws you will at once see that it 
would be impossible for him to bite at all in the 
position attributed to him. The shark trrns on 
his side when feeding, and bites semicircular 
pieces with one row of teeth; the other rows of 
teeth are seldom used except when fighting or 
when very angry. At any rate, I had on this occa- 
sion an excellent opportunity of satisfying myself 


slack line, till we were some distance, or near the 
edge of the outer reef, when we began to take in 
the slack line and pull. As soon as the shark felt 
this he began to flounder and plunge, in his en- 
deavor to escape. The second one all this time 
was quietly feeding. When we began pulling him 
he plunged at once into deep water, where he re- 
mained quiet. We were over an hour getting the 
two fish into shoal water on the reef. 

Now the real sport commenced. Just as soon 
as they realized that they were in shoal water 
aud there was not much tension on the lines 
they came for the boats with all the ferocity of a 
tiger. I had now drawn my pirogze to the side 
of the boat and stepped into it, with my trained 
Malay boatman, who was to manage it while I 
killed one of the sharks. We had previously sep- 


arated them by allowing one a large amount of 
line, so that he had swum away nearly to the 
outer reef into deep water. 
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LASSOING, 


The individual I was about to tackle was a very 
savage and pugnacious one, and I was a little 
afraid of him. As I approached, head on he 
came for me in the greatest fury, but before he 
reached me he sidled off about ten feet to my 
ricat, and swam out to the full extent of his line. 


He was turned again by those in the boat, and 
came rapidly toward me, striking the boat ob- 
liquely on the left side to where I stood, almost 
throwing me down. ‘Turning quickly, he came 
the third time, going down under the water, com- 
ing up on the other side of the boat, making the 
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fourth attack, and the last one, for I struck hin 
fairly, killing him instantly. 

We now pulled on the other one, drawing him 
from his retreat. My friend Captain 8 , who 
had excellent nerve, took my place in the bow of 
the pirogue, and after much skillful skirmishing 
killed the other shark handsomely with one blow. 
Ile declared the sport was more exciting than 
tiger or elephant hunting in India. Although 
these brutes are so savage and quick in their 
movements, man is a match for them, and the 
greatest enemy they have. 

In many islands in the Indian Ocean the flesh 
of the shark is used as an article of food. ‘The 
oil is extremely valuable as a lubricant, and nearly 
all the native fishermen put it on their bodies, as 
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CLEARED BY A SHOVELNOSE. 


they say it keeps them healthy and makes them 
supple. The natives of Madagascar are not afraid 
of these terrible monsters, though when in their 
presence they use great caution, and are well 
aware that they are very dangerous brutes to deal 
with. Nearly all the cattle that are furnished the 
people of Mauritius and Bourbon come from the 
interior of Madagascar. They are driven to the 
coast in herds (to the sea), where ropes are placed 
round their ‘norns, and they are towed through 
the water to the ships, where they are hoisted on 
board. During their transit from shore to ship 
many are destroyed by sharks, which abound 
there. Oftentimes large oxen are taken down 
bodily by them. ‘The loss is very great to the 
cattle dealers, who employ natives that are ex- 
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perts to destroy them. It is a very novel but 
courageous method which they adopt, and re- 
quires great courage and an immense amount of 
nerve. A native discovers a shark ; he arms him- 
self with a piece of wood from twelve to twenty 
inches in length and about two in diameter. It 
has on each end a sharp iron point. This in one 
hand and a large knife in the other, he dives 
down, goes under the shark, and turns quickly 
for an attack, which is sure to follow. As the 
brute makes the charge with mouth wide open 
the native inserts the stick. The shark closes 
his mouth, and is at once impaled, so that he 
cannot open his jaws, and is easily destroyed 
with the knife. I have known one of these 
men to dive with two of these impaling instru- 





ments in his hands at the same time, and insert 
them successfully, one after the other, in the 
jaws of two monster sharks, and return to the 
boat inside of five minutes. This,is a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous thing to do, but it is done 
by many of the natives of other islands of the 
Indian Ocean. Seldom an accident occurs. I 
have seen four large sharks, the smallest eighteen 
feet in length, destroyed in this manner in one 
day by an expert who had followed this danger- 
ous business for some years. It requires an im- 
mense amount of nerve for a person to perform 
this feat, for if the impaling instrument is not 
placed correctly it is certain death to him. 
Oftentimes I have seen groups of fifty or one 
hundred of these fish lying on the bottom of 
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the sea, where the water was fifteen or twenty 
feet in depth. They lie side by side so close as 
to touch each other. Throw over a carcass of 
a bullock or goat, and in a few minutes you will 
have them swimming frantically around the boat. 
Some of them will measure thirty or forty feet in 
length. I have killed them measuring twenty- 
seven feet. 

It is supposed that they live to a great age. 
While I was at one of the islands of Eastern 
Africa I was shown the jaw of a shark that had 
been captured just before my arrival. Imbedded 
in the bone was a small harpoon, which had been 
there twenty years, and was identified by the man 
who made it and threw it into the shark. The 
natives who make a business of capturing them as- 
sert that it is their opinion that some of the large 
ones they capture are more than one hundred 
years old. 

On one occasion, while hauling my dredge in 
a small bay called Bai de Tombou, in the Island 
of Mauritius, I observed a large shark of the 
shovelnose species very near my boat. At first I 
did not give him much attention, as there are 
so many sharks in the Indian Ocean, it is not an 
uncommon thing to see them rise at any time 
alongside the boat when fishing ; one becomes 
familiar with their presence when hunting for 
marine specimens, shells, coral or alge, on the 
outer reef. This shark soon became troublesome 
by biting at my dredge as I dragged it along the 
shallow bottom of the bay. After awhile the in- 
terference with my drag rope was so great, I con- 
cluded to take it in the boat. As I drew it along- 
side to the surface he made a desperate effort to 
bite the drag rope from the dredge. The net of 


this dredge was protected by a large piece of cow- 
hide with hair on. This was what he was after, 
and to save it drewitin. After I had done this 
he gave a desperate spring from the water, pass- 
ing clear over the boat without doing any dam- 
age. He then swam very near the boat, so that 
we were obliged to keep him off with our boat 
hooks ; and not till we had nearly deprived him 
of sight did he cease to molest us, when he finally 
disappeared. 

This hammerhead shark is one of the most 
dangerous I am familiar with. I have had them 
follow in the wake of my boat many times and 
come dangeronsly near to me. I have often ar- 
rested their course by putting a bullet into their 
heads. The fishermen in these waters are dread- 
fully afraid of them, as they oftentimes appear 
suddenly alongside the boat while fishing. On 
one occasion I was on Flat Island, twenty-five 
miles from Mauritius. I had been looking for 
shells on the reef, and had waded out some dis- 
tance. It was low water, and some of the large 
blocks of detached coral were quite out of the 
water. I thought I would rest myself, so took a 
seat, with my feet and legs partly in the water. 
To my surprise a small shovelnose shark discov- 
ered my presence, and with hardly enough water 
for him to swim in he made a bold and fierce 
attack on me, biting at my rock-booted legs. I 
was somewhat astonished at this bold attempt on 
my person ; he charged and charged at me with 
the ferocity of a tiger. His boldness was very re- 
markable, and he did not cease to bite at me till 
I had shot out his eyes, which I was obliged to do, 
as the implements which I carried with me when 
wading on the reef had been left on the shore. 
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By Ropert YULEE Toombs, 


ALONG the Gulf coast from the Mississippi River 
east to the Atlantic Ocean lies a strip of country 
thickly timbered with heavy, long-leaf pines. It 
is here the turpentine manufacturer, the lumber- 
man and the cattleman flourish best in the South. 
Southern Alabama, from the lower edge of the 
canebrake region to the Gulf, may be considered 
the heart of the turpentine industry. 

The practical manufacture of turpentine, from 
the bleeding pine to the shipping barrel, is so well 
shown in the accompanying illustrations that no 
mere technical explanations will be required by 
the intelligent reader. A short paper, however, 
on the manners, customs and mode of life of the 


turpentine makers—men, women and children 
who are born beneath the great pines, live all 
their years on turpentine, and at last are buried 
in a pine-beard box to the soft susurrus of the 
tall forest monarchs—may not prove uninterest- 
ing to readers in other parts of the country. 
Northern visitors South see less of the turpen- 
tine industry than of any other, from the fact 
that as a rule the turpentine orchards are seldom 
directly on the railway. When the traveler enters 
the State from the north he sees first the rich, 
alluvial bottoms between the extreme southern 
epurs of the Alleghany Mountains, then the rich 
and flourishing iron_towns of Central Alabama, 
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then the rolling prairies and hammocks of the 
far-famed canebrake region, one of the best cot- 
ton districts in the South. All these are visible 
from the car windows—but the turpentine people 
who fill the land from the canebrakes to the sea 
are born to labor, unseen by the stranger, far back 
in the dark depths of the dense pines. 

The buzz, roar and smoke of a sawmill will first 
attract one’s attention as a train stops at a small 
railway station among the pines. <A dozen little 
frame houses are scattered about, prominent 
among which is seen the ‘ hotel,” and back of 
this, perhaps, achurch ; while out of sight entirely, 
a short distance away, may be a turpentine still. 
At times the train will run for miles across an 
orchard in the pine. barrens, where every white 
bleeding pine appears in the dense shadows a very 
sheeted ghost. 

As a rule, free white labor is employed in the 
work, but colored labor is preferred when it can 
be obtained, and many of the larger manufact- 
urers lease convicts from the State Penitentiary. 
In Florida the State convicts have for years been 
leased by a wealthy company of turpentine men. 
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NEGRO CABIN IN THE TURPENTINE ORCHARD. 
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The dwellers among the pines may be truly said 
to live on turpentine, and many of them find it a 
wholesome diet. Old age is the rule, and from 
the towhead child—no one ever saw a dark-haired 
child born in the pine woods—to the white-haired 
great- grandsire may exist the lapse of a century, 
all living in happiness, peace and poverty under 
one roof. They are not learned, these turpentine 
folk ; a spelling book, Bible and almanac often 
constitute their entire libraries—in many instances 
they have only the almanac. 

The local newspaper—almost invariably Demo- 
cratic—furnishes all the outside news that ever 
reaches them, which is equivalent to no news at 
all. A prosperous merchant, the owner of an 
immense turpentine orchard, sawmill and farm, 
told the writer that he had never read a ‘ radical 
newspaper ” in his life, and ‘‘ never intended to.’ 
This spirit among the leaders may explain the 
overwhelming Democratic majorities that obtain 
in the turpentine region. In Covington County, 
Ala., in 1888, the Democratic vote was 1,058— 
Republican vote, 50; in Dale County, Demo- 
cratic, 1,266—Republican, 15 ; in Geneva Uounty, 
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Democratic, 794—Republican, 5 ; in Henry Coun- 
ty, Democratic, 1,947— Republican, 23 ; and so all 
through that section. 

A good chop ax, a “hack” and a whetrock is 
all the outfit the turpentine laborer of the better 
class needs. If he should be forced to come down 
to ‘dipping ” (gathering the turpentine from the 
boxes”), which is generally performed by the 
‘‘ niggers,” he will need a long-handled ladle for 
that purpose. Families are large in that country, 
and the children remain at home as children until 
they marry. It is nothing strange to see three 
or four gray-haired ‘‘ boy” bachelors and aged, 
wrinkled “girls” congregated about the break- 
fast table in a pine-woods cabin, receiving instruc- 
tions from pap and mam as to the coming day’s 
work. The writer knew an instance where a fa- 
ther of more than seventy and his fifty-year-old 
son had a “ fair fist-and-skull fight ” to decide 
which should take the first tree in chipping a new 
crop of virgin pines. Readers may be pleased to 
know that the father—who, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ wa’n’t gwine to go second to his own 
boy a’ter leading all the country for more’n forty 
year ”—triumphed over the aspiring and impu- 
dent youth. 

When a “ boy” marries the old folks give him 
a bed, some chairs and cooking utensils. Stoves 
are unachieved luxuries there as yet. The bride’s 





A TREE. 


parents give her some dishes and the various 
housekeeping et ceteras absolutely necessary, and 
the new-made husband manufactures all else that 
they may want with his ax and ‘‘ drawing knife” 
from the pine trees about him. Then he takes 
his wife home to a new log house, and under the 
mourning of the eternal pines they begin over 
again the lives their fathers have lived. 

The country and village people are shy of all 
strangers, and treat as aliens and outlanders even 
those who are brought into contact with them in 
necessary business transactions ; drummers, cattle 
buyers and tourists are invariably treated as vis- 
itors from another sphere, with whom the natives 
feel that they can hold no interests in common. 
*‘1f a man wants to do right,” they say, ‘* he can 
do best where he is known best.” It is therefore 
held that the stranger is an adventurer, ‘‘a man 
who wants to live without work ”—and they can 
say no worse of any man. ‘The local grayheada, 
as they chew and spit, wisely pronounce against 
him ; the lean, mildewed housewives and mothers, 
with snuff sticks clinched between leathery lips, 
pass the word around, and the boys ostracize him. 
The round-limbed, rosy-cheeked, soft-eyed, mar- 
riageable girls may cast gentle glances at the 
handsome stranger, and mentally contrast his 
store clothes and town manners with the local 
beaus’ homespun and lumbering ways—but they 
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can only look, and long, and linger. Ere their 
full growth is attained in most instances the girls 
are wed, and long before middle age they are 
called “old women,” which in truth they are. 
Early and excessive childbearing, heavy field 
labor and exposure under various unfavorable 
conditions age them rapidly. And yet they live 
long. Once they have attained the honor of grand- 
father- or grandmotherhood they simply linger 
on. Rheumatism, neuralgia or bone fever may 
trouble them occasionally, but they cumber the 
ground until they walk among their third and 
fourth generations. 

In the villages very good free schools are “‘ run ” 
from three to five months every year, but in the 
remoter country sections these attempts at an 
educational system are a bare farce. It is rare 
indeed that the same teacher is employed two 
consecutive years in the same country school. 
Wild, untrained and uncouth at home, at school 
the turpentiners’ children are simply ungovern- 
able. Oftener than otherwise the school breaks 
up in a row, the teacher is driven away with a 
bad name, and the schoolhouse is given up to be- 
come a shed for hogs and sheep, and a roosting 
place for bats and owls. 

Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians—in the 
order named—are the only known religious de- 
nominations. ‘‘ Protracted meetings” are held 
annually during the months of August and 
September, and for the time great excitement 
prevails. This soon dies away, however, after the 
violent biimstone orators have passed on, and 
when Christmas again comes around the fiddle 
and whisky jug reign supreme under the pines, as 
the country boys sing : 


*“ An’ T'll not sell my fiddle 
For ne'er a girl in town.” 


It is in this Gulf coast section that cyclones 
are made. ‘The low, sultry lagoons and the arid 
pine barrens breed these wind demons that at 
times hurl themselves across the country in wild 
fury and carry destruction to life and property far 
up into cooler and better-developed regions. Be- 
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In the summer of 1890, when I was commenc- 
ing in Paris the work which still occupies me, the 
post brought me one morning a letter addressed 
in a handwriting the sight of which always sug- 
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fore leaving home, however, the cyclone causes 
consternation among the pines—tossing the great 
trees about as a boy plays with jackstraws. Vast 
turpentine orchards are often rained in an hour 
by 2 cyclone, while the frail log cabins are as 
leaves in the storm. In nearly every instance, 
however, the family has a ‘storm pit” dug deep 
into the ground, after the fashion of the local 
gopher’s retreat, and in this they find safety from 
the wind’s fury. If caught out in the woods dur- 
ing a cyclone the turpentiner’s fate is sealed, for 
as a rule these hurricanes fairly sweep the ground 
and scrape the sky, and leave not one behind to 
tell the tale. 

The cyclone is always a premeditated affair, 
and so the weatherwise pine-woods man generally 
saves himself ; even the Weather Bureau oceasion- 
ally forecasts one long enough before its coming 
to send out telegraphic warning. If sent in any 
ether manner the cyclone is apt to get there 
first. The cyclone sends no agent ahead to lay 
out territory or make appointments—but it always 
gets there. 

Everything being ready, the cyclone takes to 
the woods down somewhere near the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and heads frantically toward the Blue Ridge 
or the Ohio River. Its wind gauge is set to cover, 
say, a width of a mile or less, and it attends 
strictly to business within these limits. Sometimes 
it plays without a limit, and then it breaks every- 
thing. The writer saw one burst a First National 
Bank on the Gulf coast last summer. 

The cyclone is quick and effective, as energetic 
and thorough in its work as any force known in 
nature. It makes puny man realize his weakness, 
and in this is the most restraining and civilizing 
power known to the uneducated and sometimes 
lawless turpentine men. It teaches them effect- 
ively their dependence on a strong, unseen Power. 
A man who has come out of one cyclone alive is 
apt to conclude that he was born destined for 
some worthy purpose, and resolve to devote to it 
the life so wonderfully and providentially pre- 
served. Above all things, the man who has been 
through a cyclone will always tell the truth. The 
writer has been through several. 
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gests to me all that generous hospitality and sym- 
pathy which the French accord to strangers who 
love their nation. It was from the Comte Albert 
de Mun, who wrote that, as the days were at hand 
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when Parisians quit the capital, he had sent somes the Church have already appeared in the Revue 


letters introducing me to certain friends of his 
whom he thought it would be useful for me to 
know. One was addressed to Mgr. Freppel, the 
bellicose deputy of Finistére, since gone to his 
rest with more than one other remarkable French- 
man with whom I associate that day. No greater 
contrast to the militant Bishop of Angers can be 
imagined than the pacific philosopher Hippolyte 
Taine, to whom another of these introductions 
was addressed. That day I paid a visit to the 
Collége de France, which alone would have made 
the day memorable, for I had seen one of the two 
great writers then living who had chiefly influ- 
enced thought in modern France ; and on com- 
ing home from M. Renan’s a telegram awaited 
me from the other, asking me if I could come at 
once to his house in the Rue Cassette, a street in 
the tranquil quarter of St. Sulpice and the Lux- 
embourg. 

Habited in a traveling suit, which explained 
the hurried message, M. Taine looked so much 
younger than Bonnat’s picture on the wall, that 
it was hard to believe in the sixty-two years even 
then attributed to him. His almost youthful 
buoyancy, probably increased by the prospect of 
his retreat to the country, contrasted strangely 
with the impression given me by his friend and 
colleague an hour before. M. Renan I had found 
suffering and reading a Hebrew page ; and though 
his conversation, in that marvelous French which 
has charmed nearly two generations of Europe, 
was on modern topics, it seemed to me that inti- 
mate intercourse with the venerable figures of the 
dim prophetic age had invested him with the 
hoary attributes of a seer. Ile was five years 
older than M. Taine, who on that summer’s day 
looked twenty years his junior, as though the 
analysis of the perpetual youth of France were a 
more rejuvenating process than the destruction 
of the idols of Semitic antiquity. 

M. Renan talked with calm though somewhat 
wearied content of his coming departure for his 
native Brittany. M. Taine was starting in an 
hour for the Haute Savoie ; and though his birth- 
place in the Ardennes was far from that region, 
he spoke with such heartfelt joy of his return to 
the Lake of Annecy that I determined one day 
to explore the shores from which a few weeks 
later he was to date the preface to his ‘‘ Napoléon 
Bonaparte.” The first sentence of that preface 
contained a promise never, alas! to be fulfilled— 
“Cette troisidme et dernicre partie des Origines 
de la France Contemporaine aura deux volumes.” 
The loss to the world of that concluding volume 
of his greatest work is inestimable. Portions of 
it are fortunately completed. The chapters on 


des Deux Mondes, and will, doubtless, be pub- 
lished with those relating to education. But in 
the preface written at Menthon he announced 
that there was still ‘‘ 4 considérer l’église, l’école, 
la famille: 4 décrire le milieu moderne, & noter 
les facilités et les difficultés qu’une société con- 
stituée comme la nétre trouve ad vivre dans ce 
nouveau milieu ;” and whatever parts of this pro- 
gramme have been finished, it is to be feared that 
lost forever is the final summing up by the mas- 
ter’s hand of the results of a hundred years of 
revolution, together with his promised forecast 
for the new century on whose brink he has 
left us. 

It was precisely upon the best methods of 
studying the political and social phenomena in 
France that our conversation turned, and M. 
Taine proceeded to write out a list of books with 
which he counseled me to supplement my own 
observations of French contemporary life. I have 
the list lying before me. It does not profess to 
be an exhaustive bibliography, and it may seem 
to some students reactionary in tendency, but it 
is interesting as being from the pen of a great 
writer, who is conspicuous for his acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to texts and documents, his 
last volume being dedicated in gratitude to the 
librarians of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
list is as follows: ‘‘La France économique, par 
de Foville ; La Réforme Sociale en France, par 
Leplay (et tous les travaux, monographies, etc., 
publiés depuis 20 ans par la société qu’il a fondée, 
et qui publie une Revue spéciale) ; L’état mo- 
derne et ses fonctions, par Paul Leroy Beaulieu ; 
Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet, par Thureau 
Dangin ; Enquéte parlementaire sur l’insurrection 
de 1871.” The last of these entries is the most 
characteristic. Attaching a supreme importance 
to the study of ‘*documents,” M. Taine consid- 
ered of special value the revelations made before 
the Commission of Inquiry as to the causes of the 
Communard rising when the Prussians were in- 
vesting Paris. He added to the list ‘*9 articles 
de Hl. Taine, dans la Revue des Deux Mondes de 
1887 & 1890 (indiquant en bas du texte les sources 
et les ouvrages les plus instructifs).” These arti- 
cles were two months later to be republished as 
the first volume of *‘ Le Régime Moderne,” and 
he emphasized the utility of the elaborate refer- 
ences in the footnotes, wherein consists the great 
value of his later work. If his conclusions are 
open to criticism, he has given to his critics the 
amplest means of investigating the sources of his 
information. The value of his authorities are un- 
doubtedly unequal, but the student can appraise 
them for himself, and occupy his whole lifetime 
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in tracing the references which crowd the pages. 
When M. Taine had finished writing out the list 
he added the names of certain provincial cities 
which he counseled me to visit, and said: ‘ Ar- 
thur Young traversed our country on horseback ; 
you should improve on his method and explore it 
on foot, though I warn you that France has over 
36,000 communes ; 80, suppose you rush through 
them at the rate of three a day, your work will 
occupy you more than thirty years if you are to 
do it thoroughly, in which period the wars, revo- 
lutions and changes of dynasty which might oc- 
eur would affect the acfualité of your earlier im- 
liis advice to examine contemporary 
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'rance @ pied is characteristic of his own minute 
method of investigating the past. When Prince 
Napoleon, wounded in his family pride at M. 
T'aine’s treatment of his uncle, described him in 
his famous pamphlet as an entomologist who ex- 
amined fragments of anatomy under a magnify- 
ing glass, without regarding outside the narrow 
lens, he was referring to the microscopic process 
latterly adopted by M. Taine. But in this age of 
handbooks when slovenly teachers take indolent 
disciples at railroad speed over superficial tracks 
of culture, all honest students should be grateful 
to the patient philosopher who exhausted the 
ripeness of his life in laboriously leading them on 
foot over the rugged paths which alone lead to 


knowledge. Now that both those great intellects 
are forever silent—two of the brightest that 
France has produced this century—it is not fit- 
ting to revive the controversy which divided them. 
It is sufficient to say that in one particular in which 
he provoked Prince Jerome’s wrath M. Taine did 
a striking service to the Emperor’s memory ; for 
while he ignored the military genius of Napoleon, 
which all the world remembers, he brought into 
prominence the usually forgotten magnitude of 
his power as an administrator. ‘The one worthy 
heritor of the name of Bonaparte should have 
known that the founder of his family has in the 
imagination of men passed into the ranks of the 
immortals ; and though ninety-five years had not 
elapsed since his career began, it seemed as incon- 
gruous the other day for a pious nephew to be 
defending the memory of Napoleon in his quality 
of kinsman of living persons as it would have 
been for one of the House of France, which de- 
scended from the Roman emperors, to have taken 
personal umbrage at Voltaire’s appreciation of 
Julius Cesar. The results of the French Revo- 
lution and of Napoleon’s reintegration are still 
developing ; but the great epoch of change and 
of reconstruction ought to be studied with that 
objectivity of which M. Taine boasted when he 
said: **J’ai écrit comme si j’avais eu pour sujet 
les révolutions de Florence ou d’Athénes.” 


TWO REGRETS, 


By ALIct 


A man reviewed his years and sighed 
As, through the ebbing of life's tide, 
He saw his life: 
All worldly wealth was his, and gain, 
Yet, with a trembling as of pain, 
He knew no wife! 


A woman, musing o’er her past, 
Gave forth a weary sigh at last, 
In lieu of groan : 
Life held no wound—no tears had wet 
‘ts surface: yet her heart’s regret 
Throbbed on alone. 


CRARY. 


And why, we ask, has this been so? 

Why did not Heav’n a crossroad throw 
Between these two? 

O heart, be calm and hushed and still, 

lor God is Love, and His wise will 
Sees all earth's view. 


Perhaps that road held pain or death, 
Or falling soul or failing breath— 
Some woe unknown!— 
But still each heart sobs out its strain, 
“*T could have borne a life of pain 
If not alone!” 
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THE INFANTA EULALIA, 
[From a photograph presented to the writer by Dofia Eulalia, Madrid, 1892.] 


OUR ROYAL SPANISH VISITORS? 


By G. STANTON SICKLES. 


In accepting the invitation tendered her by the 
United States to visit the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain could have paid no higher honor to this 
country than by her selection of so illustrious and 
distinguished a personage as her sister-in-law, the 
Infanta Dofia Eulalia, to represent her at the 
great Chicago Fair. 

The youthful King of Spain, Don Alfonso 
XIII., had also been invited, but the laws of the 
Spanish Constitution forbid the Regent and her 
son to leave the country until the latter shall 
have attained the age of sixteen, the age of ma- 


jority of the Kings in the land of Cervantes. It 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 1—8. 


is, therefore, on account of her inability to come 
in person that Don Alfonso’s mother sends us her 
worthy representative. 

Her Royal Highness la Serenisima Sefiora Dofia 
Maria Eulalia Francisca de Asis Margarita Ro- 
berta Isabel Francisca de Paula Cristina Maria 
de la Piedad de Borbon y Borbon, Infanta de Ks- 
pafia, was born in the Royal Palace of Madrid on 
the 12th day‘ of February, 1864. Her mother, 
Queen Isabella, was then in the height of her 
power. It wasin the midst of a luxurious and 
pompous court that Dofia Eulalia uttered her first 
sentences. She was only four years old when the 
revolution compelled Isabella and her family to 
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fly from Spain and seek refuge in hospitable 
France, then an empire under the rule of Napo- 
leon III. Isabella found a cordial welcome in his 
court, as the Empress Engénie was the daughter 
of one of Isabella’s subjects, the Countess de 
Montijo. 

Dofia Eulalia found herself, in childhood, in a 
strange land, and surrounded by a weeping mother 
and sorrowful sisters. She was placed in the 
Convent du Sacré Cour, in Paris, where all the 
children of the French nobility are educated, and 
there laid the foundation of her future accom- 
plishments. Spain, tired of her changes of gov- 
ernment and her unsuccessful republic, turned 
her eyes toward the son of Isabella, and pro- 
claimed him King on December 29th, 1874, under 
the title of Alfonso XII. It was not long before 
Dofia Eulalia joined her brother, with her two 
sisters, the Infantas Da Pilar and Da Paz. What 
happiness must have filled the heart of the youth- 
ful princess once more to behold the scenes of her 
childhood ! She continued her education, not 
now in a convent, but at her brother’s palace, 
with the most prominent teachers and artists of 
Spain. She became the brightest ornament to 
her brother’s court, and embellished the reign of 
Alfonso XII. by her beauty, her talent and her 
charity. She was, and always is, the friend of 
the poor, and many are the unfortunatcs who bless 
her name. The Infanta owes a great many of 
her sterling qualities to the wholesome influence 
and good advice of her oldest sister, the talented 
and virtuous Infanta Dofia Isabel. This noble 
princess, although yet a young woman, has been 
like a mother to her brother and sisters. It was 
she who guided Alfonso through the arduous du- 
ties and responsibilities of a sovereignty, and 
watched over our heroine with the anxiety and 
care of a fond mother. Itis no wonder, then, that 
Dofia Eulalia became a model for mothers, wives 
and daughters to imitate. Her first sorrow was 
the death of her brother, Alfonso XII. He idol- 
ized her, and she returned his love with a deep 
affection. Alfonso called her ‘ 
dilecta”” (my favorite sister). 

There is an interesting and, at the same time, 
touching romance in Dofia Eulalia’s life. Only 
two months previous to her brother’s death she 
became engaged to her first cousin, the Infante 
Don Antonio de Orleans y Borbon. Her brother, 
perhaps fearing his end was approaching, earnestly 
desired to have the marriage take place on Febru- 
ary 12th, 1886, the Infanta’s twenty-second birth- 
day. But Death, who rules kings as well as sub- 
jects, snatched away Alfonso before he could see 
his sister married. The wedding was postponed 
for one year, until the court mourning should be 
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over. The Queen Regent, anxious to carry out 
her husband’s last wish on earth, then appointed 
the same day he had chosen for the ceremony. 
But the Infanta was seized with a malignant 
fever, that postponed her union with Don An- 
tonio to the 6th day of March. The marriage 
took place in the beautiful chapel of the royal 
palace. Everyone, from the Queen Regent to the 
last of her attendants, was attired in the deepest 
mourning ; only the Infanta appeared in white. 
It is impossible to describe or imagine her appear- 
ance on that day without having been an eyewit- 
ness. Her beautiful figure seemed more perfect 
than ever, while her radiant face was enhanced by 
the sad expression it bore. As she walked toward 
the altar, and stopped for a second before the 
throne where her brother’s widow stood with sor- 
rowful countenance, Dofia Eulalia exchanged 
with her a look of the most touching pathos. 
The Queen seemed to represent Alfonso at that 
moment, and the devoted sister wished to pause 
and show him, in the person of his widow, that 
she had complied with his dying request. 

The Queen Regent placed the Palace of Aran- 
juez at the Infanta’s disposal for her honeymoon, 
perhaps because it was there that Alfonso and 
Mercedes, his first love, passed the early days 
of their brief happiness. Don Antonio was the 
brother of the late Queen Mercedes, and they oc- 
cupied the same apartments she had as Alfonso’s 
bride. This romantic union has been blessed 
with two beautiful children. The elder is named 
after his mother’s brother, Alfonso. The Queen 
Regent stood as godmother to him, and conferred 
upon him, as well as upon his young brother, the 
title and rights of an Infante of Spain. Although 
the Infanta takes up her residence in Madrid, 
she does not reside in the royal palace. She lives 
in an elegant private mansion, where she can dis- 
pense with the strict etiquette of the Spanish 
court and devote herself to her children’s care. 
The Queen is an assiduous visitor in this home of 
love and virtue, and it is with real satisfaction 
that she steals away for a few hours from her re- 
sponsible duties and political worries and joins 
her sister in her happiness. 

Such a true type of rerfect womanhood is the 
royal lady whom Spain sends us to represent her. 
That she will be greatly admired is beyond doubt, 
as to her rare qualities of character she unites 
beauty, youth and a charming manner. She is 
naturally very distinguée, and is always the best- 
dressed woman at court, 

The Infante Don Antonio shares with his 
royal wife the Spanish Government representa- 
tion, and he is certainly well qualified to meet the 
requirements of so high a commission. He is 
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two years younger than the Infanta, and highly 
accomplished. As the only son of the Duke of 
Montpensier, Don Antonio was educated in the 
severe discipline of the Orleans family, and not- 
withstanding his rank he is very quiet and unos- 
tentatious in his manner. He inherited a vast fort- 
une at his father’s death, the Duke of Montpensier 
being one of the wealthiest princes in Europe. 
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He is a Colonel in the Regiment of the “‘ Husares 
de la Princesa” (Princess Hussars), and a Knight 
of the ‘‘Golden Fleece,” the highest decoration 
in Spain. It will be interesting for Americans to 
remember that he is a brother of the Comtesse de 
Paris, whose noble husband fought so bravely in 
our Civil War, and wrote the best history of that 
fearful struggle between the North and the South. 
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OF THE CZAR. 


By VALERIEN GRIBAYEDOFF, 


THERE will be few people in our community to 
dispute that, of the various foreign war ships as- 
sembled recently within the Bay of New York to 
do honor to our thriving republic, none excited 
more interest than those of the Czar. The causes 
for this apparent anomaly are not far to seek ; 
they are both historical and political. Not even 
the stanchest upholder of representative govern- 
ment in America can close his eyes to the faet 
that thirty years ago the Union owed its salvation 
to the prompt and friendly action of Alexander 
II. in dispatching a powerful fleet to these shores 
to head off the naval demonstration of the Eng- 
lish in favor of the Secessionists. That portion 
of the Russian fleet which appeared in New York 
harbor had been sent thither by the unfrequented 
route of the North Sea around the Firée Islands, 


and its presence was not known to the English 
Government until the formidable vessels had 
sighted Sandy Hook. Ever since that time Rus- 
sia has been our warmest ally; she has sold us 
Alaska, and is standing by us now that England 
is attempting to restrict our rights in those wa- 
ters. Although the two empires—Russia and the 
United States—are contiguous in the Far North 
their interests do not clash, nor is it ever to be 
supposed that they will do so in the future. To 
sum the matter up in two words, the Russo- 
American alliance is an absolute case of two ex- 
tremes meeting. 

It is a pleasure for me to be able to say that 
the present strong political ties binding the two 
nations have been only strengthened by the per- 
sonal intercourse of our citizens with the Czar’s 
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gallant seamen in the harbor of New York. To 
begin with, the Russians fairly carried away the 
prize for deportment and military bearing in the 
great land parade of April 28th; they won the 
enthusiastic plaudits of two hundred thousand of 
our citizens who lined the great highway of the 
metropolis, while on the other hand the social 
qualities of their officers, from the admiral down 
to the youngest ensign, insured them a hearty 
welcome in our formal social circles. 

It is my purpose to furnish a cursory descrip- 
tion of life on a Russian man-of-war, which dif- 
fers to a great extent from the routine of most 
other navies; but before entering upon these 
details the reader will 
perhaps appreciate 
some reference to the 
growth and develop- 
ment of Russia’s naval 
strength. I am_ not 
exaggerating when I 
say that the Czar’s em- 
pire owes her present 
preéminence among the 
nations of the world 
nearly as much to her 
Jack tars as to her 
land forces. Russia’s 
navy dates its birth to 
the time of Peter the 
Great, who saw that, in 
order to establish on a 
solid basis the prestige 
and power of the 
country over which he 
ruled, it was essential 
that an efficient naval 
arm should be added to 
the national defenses. 
Though himself so con- 


stitutionally averse to GRAND 


to extend and complete his education. In the 
years between 1672 and 1721 he had the satisfac- 
tion of watching the actual growth of a national 
navy, the offspring of his own unremitting vigi- 
lance and unceasing labor, and before his death 
witnessed its victorious operations against Sweden. 

On that chapter in the history of the Russian 
Navy, so gratifying to patriotic students, I will 
not dwell at length, but pass on to the reign of 
the Czarina Catherine. This great ruler inherited 





DUKE ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 
the water that he dis- , 


liked even to drive across a bridge, and on such 
occasions would pull down the blinds of his car- 
riage, he resolved upon overcoming this weakness, 
and, after learning all he could about shipbuild- 
ing at Archangel, went to England and Holland 
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the faith and devotion of Peter. Like him she 
saw, partly in fact and partly in glorious fancy, 
the war argosies of Russia sweeping the main and 
carrying to the ends of the earth the flag and 
fame of her empire. Catherine was ready to profit 
from the skill and experience of nations older in 
naval arts, so she held out inducements to foreign 
officers of recognized ability to take service in her 
fleet. Admiral Elphinstone and Captain Grieg 
—the former an Englishman and the latter a 
Scotchman — were the most prominent of the 
foreign seamen who thus assisted in the develop- 
ment of Russia’s navy. Both served under.the 
illustrious leadership of Count Alexis Orloff in 
the stirring events of 
the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1770 the original 
Russian Baltic fleet 
sailed from Cronstadt 
under the supreme 
command of Orloff, 
Admiral Spiridoff be- 
ing the next in com- 
mand. The object of 
the expedition was the 
breaking of the power 
of ‘Turkey, whose fleet, 
under the Kapitan 
Hosammedeen Pasha, 
was awaiting the Rus- 
sians near the Island 
of Chios. The Turks 
numbered fourteen 
ships, the Russians fif- 
teen. After a long and 
sanguinary series of en- 
gagements the ‘Turks 
withdrew to the shelter 
of the port of T’chesme. 
The Russians then, 
profiting by the lessons 
of the Spanish Armada, sent a fireship in among 
their enemy, and of the Sultan’s entire flect only 
one frigate and three xebecs escaped the flames. 

During the years when Napoleon was menac- 
ing Russia she had too much on her hands to 
bestow adequate attention on naval affairs, but 
in the year 1807, when peace was declared with 
France, a new impetus was given to shipbuilding, 
and about a twelvemonth later the Baltic fleet 
counted twenty new liners with 1,588 guns ; 
fourteen frigates and liners with 426 guns, be- 
sides smaller vessels. Several frigates carried 50 
guns each. In 1808 Admiral Chanikoff left Cron- 
stadt to attack the Swedes; and eloquent is the 
record of how Russian gallantry, opposed to two 
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THE ‘‘ DMITRI DONSKOI ” 


hostile fleets—for England was co-operating with 
Sweden—defended the Svobolod against capture, 
yielding only when the decks of the noble ship 
were crimson with the lifeblood and heaped with 


‘the prostrate forms of the fearless seamen who 


knew how to die, but not how to surrender. 

By 1838, thanks to thé enterprise and energy 
of Czar Nicholas, who had expended millions and 
opened dockyards at Cronstadt, Nicolaieff and 
Sevastopol, the Russian Navy had made enormous 
strides forward. Colleges and schools for naval 
cadets and shipwrights were in active operation, 
and a corps of pilots was formed whose knowl- 
edge enabled them to navigate in every part of 
the world where ships can go. At this time the 
Baltic fleet alone comprised a total of thirty lin- 
ers and twenty-one frigates, manned by 30,000 
sailors. 

The Crimean War, although disastrous to Rus- 
sia, furnished her sailors with an opportunity to 
add to their laurels. A perusal of Todleben’s 
graphic account of the siege of Sevastopol will 
show the navy to have borne more than its part 
in the perils and sufferings of that gloomy epoch. 
The loss of the battle of the Alma, on September 
20th, 1854, and the simultaneous approach of the 
allied fleets and armies toward Sevastopol, left 
the Russians no alternative but to sink their ships 
in the harbor of the town in order to blockade 
the chantiel. I cannot refrain from quoting Tod- 
leben’s account of this pathetic incident. 

‘On the morning of the 22d of September,” 
he says, “‘ the vessels doomed to bar the channel 
were anchored at the entry of the road, deprived 
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of their yards and sails, but still armed with their 
guns. The enemy secing them, supposed the 
Russian fleet had the intention of fighting a bat- 
tle. In truth, Vice Admiral Korniloff ordered the 
landing of the artillery of the ships intended to 
be sunk to be deferred, counting on the power 
of the guns in case of an attack by the enemy ; 
but at six o’clock in the evening the Russian na- 
tional flag was hoisted above the city. This was 
the signal of the final order to sink the ships. In 
obedience to this instruction it would have been 
requisite in the course of the night to land all the 
natériel which could be transported, and at the 
point of day to lower the masts and sink the ships 
to the bottom. The sailors displayed, in the ex- 
ecution of these orders, extraordinary activity. 
During the evening and the course of the night, 
however, they were unable to land the artillery, 
as it would have taken too much time. At the 
dawn of day on 23d of September, where before 
had been anchored the Lizopol, Varna and NSilis- 
tria, line-of-battle ships, only some débris of 
their masts were seen floating. After them the 
Owreel and the Selaphail] were ingulfed, and at 
eight o’clock the Flora, frigate, disappeared also 
under the water. 

‘* The line-of-battle ship 7ri-Sviatitelia alone 
sank very slowly, notwithstanding that the water 
flowed through all the holes pierced in her side. 
The sailors, with sorrowfel countenances and 
hearts full of poignant anguish, regarded in si- 
lence the unreasonable waves which swallowed 
up these noble ships to which so many glorious 
souvenirs of the Black Sea fleet were attached, 
but their emotion was at its height when thie 
steamer Gromonossefz was ordered to fire some 
round shot into the 77ri-Sviatitelia to quicken 
her immersion. Tears, till then restrained, ran 
down the bronzed cheeks of our brave sailors. It 
was thus that the excellent and celebrated road 
of Sevastopol was transformed for a time into a 
sterile lake, and the sailors of the Black Sek fleet, 
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forced to abandon their original destination, en- 
gaged in a conflict altogether novel to them, ina 
military life on shore. Having many a time given 
proofs of their intelligence and intrepidity at sea, 
they were about to give their aid to the defense 
of their natal city, menaced by a powerful adver- 
sary. 

Todleben bears further eloquent tribute to the 
subsequent achievements of the sailors, whose 
rapid construction of earthworks and other de- 
fenses practically saved the south side of the city, 
until then devoid of fortifications, from a sudden 
coup demain. After the death of Korniloff the 
command of the naval forces devolved upon the 
no less heroic Nakhimoff, and these two names 
are now held in the same veneration in the Rus- 
sian naval service as is Farragut’s in ours. 

During the war with Turkey in 1877 the 
achievements of Russia’s naval men called forth 
the unstinted admiration of the world at large. 
Here were Shestakoff and Doubassoff and Baran- 
off, in the frailest craft imaginable, resisting or 
destroying the formidable modern war vessels of 
the enemy with the dash and désinvolture of a 
Cushing ; and against their temerity and élan all 
the science of a Hobart Pasha could avail nothing. 

At the present day Russia’s navy unquestion- 
ably ranks third on the list, being inferior only 
to England and France in the number of its 
She has not only many coast-defense ves- 
sels, but some of the largest line-of-battle ships 
afloat. In addition to the regular navy she pos- 
sesses a so-called volunteer fleet, which sprang 
into existence in 1878, in consequence of Eng- 
land’s menacing attitude after the Treaty of San 
Stefano. This consists of fast-sailing cruisers, 
built purposely to prey on the merchant marine 
of the enemy, and is officered by some of the best 
naval men in the service. 

The presence of several large men-of-war in 
the port of New York has afforded me an ample 
opportunity of observing the routine of a Russian 
Jack tar’s life. Our Russian blue jacket, unlike 
his brethren in other navies, is essentially military 
in spirit and education. Your English sailor af- 
fects to despise Tommy Atkins. Who does not 
remember the well-known refrain : 


ships. 


‘* A shipmate before a fleetmate, 
A messmate before a shipmate, 
But a dog before a soldier!” 


Not so the Russian. //e, scorning the free- 
and-easy gait affected by the Englishman, prefers 
the martial step and bearing of a grenadier. ‘To 


be brief, he is a soldier before being a sailor, and, 


J 


as the experience of the Crimean War shows, is 
T 
) 


an expert at throwing up intrenchments. 
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this very day all Russian men-of-war carry a full 
set of small spades for that purpose. Russia’s 
Jack passes his winters in the icebound ports of 
his native land, and there engages in the practice 
of every known military mancuvre. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Russians should 
have impressed us with their marching on the 
great parade day. Their step was equaled only 
by one body of men, and that was our own Sev- 
enth Regiment. 

The Russian sailor is awakened from his slum- 
bers at five o’clock in the morning, winter and 
summer alike, excepting Sundays, when he en- 
joys an extra half-hour’s sleep. Half an hour 
later the adjustable mess tables are lowered, and 
he is seated at the board, devouring with the best 
of appetites a large dish of kascha, a kind of 
farinaceous meal, not unlike wheaten grits. Im- 
mediately after this the entire crew take up their 
positions on deck, and the morning prayer is in- 
toned by a petty officer, All heads are uncov- 
ered, and at the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer 
the sign of the cross is devoutly made. During 
the six weeks following Easter the ordinary ori- 
sons are supplemented with the words ‘ Kristos 
voskress ” (Christ is arisen). In addition to the 
Pater Noster other prayers, equivalent to the 
Ave Maria and the Salvum Fac, are recited, upon 
which the duties of the day begin in real earnest. 
‘There are decks to be holystoned, bright streams 
of water to be flushed upon the glistening boards ; 
and should it have been wet the previous night 
and the sun be now brilliant in the heavens nim- 
ble limbs seale the rigging and bestride the yards 
to unfurl the dripping, rain-soaked canvas and 
spread it in the breeze todry. Brasses and metal- 
work need attention, and a hundred other petty 
duties, each incidental to the routine of marine 
‘‘houskeeping,” are discharged with thorough- 
ness and expedition. 

It is approaching eight o’clock, and the agita- 
tion of a halyard at the stern indicates that the 
first solemn ceremony of the morning is about to 
take place. Almost instantly we see the men 
draw up in line and present arms, while the na- 
tional ensign of Russia flutters in the wind, the 
signal for the commencement of other formali- 
ties. If the vessel is the flagship of the squadron, 
and an admiral consequently on board, that high 
officer receives the morning report from the cap- 
tain, who has got it in turn from the first navi- 
gating lieutenant, the first torpedo officer, the 
first artillery officer, or other special officer on 
duty. Then, asa general rule, the day’s instruc- 


tion begins, for in addition to drills, attendance 
on the ship’s school is an essential part of the 
Russian man-o’-war man’s life. 


At 10:45 A.M. 
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ul hands enjoy a respite, and the custom, now 
obsolete in our American Navy, of “serving out 
the grog” is observed with the formality and re- 
spect due to its time-honored and intrinsic popu- 
larity. As I looked on at this performance I was 
reminded of the lines appropriate to such oceca- 
sions, written by Dibdin, the famous bard of the 
British blue jacket : 


“And Jack swigged and Bill swigged, and Tom swigged 
and Bob swigged, 
And we all of us swigged it, 
And we swore there was nothing like grog.” 


Ivan and Mikhail and Nicolai, however, unlike 
Jack and Bill, do not swig the kind of grog 
whose praises Dibdin sang; they revel in pota- 
tions of otchischennaya vodka, the whisky of 
Russia, and only when the supply of this gives 
out is Jamaica rum served instead. The shrill 
whistle of the petty officers having sounded, the 
crew gather in a semicircle around a large copper 
bowl, across the top of which a board is laid, two 
dippers, or charotchkas, being set upon the lat- 
ter. These cups have a capacity of two liquid 
ounces, the exact allowance for each man. As 
each sailor steps up to receive his share his name 
is marked off in a book, while those who do not 
care to drink have a small sum credited to them 
in lieu of liquor. These groups around the vodka 
bowl are always very jolly, and while the cheering 
cup circulates jokes and friendly repartee accom- 
pany it. he spar deck is next deserted for the 
gun deck, where the messmen have spread the 
midday meal, which consists of a single dish, com- 
posed, on Fridays, of fish, and on other days usu- 
ally of stchi. Stchi is an excellent and savory 
mess of cabbage and meat, prepared in a way 
which makes the simple ingredients very attract- 
ive, as the Russians are good cooks, and havea 
keen appreciation of the pleasures of the table. 
Uveryone eats just.asemuch stchi as he desires. 
The ration of fresh white bread is unlimited ; and 
[ can bear testimony to the fact that a good ap- 
petite finds ample satisfaction in a Russian sailor’s 
dinner, for I have tasted it myself, and en- 
joyed it. ; 

The siesta, that peculiarly Oriental institution, 
is religiously believed in by Russians, who have 
learned by long experience that one of the very 
best ways to preserve health is to sleep a good 
deal. So when dinner is over the tars abandon 
themselves to ease and repose, and scatter in pict- 
uresque groups about the ship, at first to chat, 
but eventually drowsily to succumb to the wooing 
of the gentle god. Now a certain languorous 
quiet reigns upon the ship, which, seldom de- 
void of a certain degree of activity and life, 
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becomes, between noon and 1:30 Pp. M., more or 
less of a pleasant Castle of Indolence. Russian 
eailors sleep nearly eleven hours a day, as in ad- 
dition to the siesta they have nine hours’ regular 
sleep, retiring at eight o’clock and rising at five 
in the morning. There is no doubt but that 
much of their robust health and freedom from 
nervousness is attributable to this regard for nat- 
ure’s sweet restorer. 

At half-past one o’clock the sleeping crew 
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spring into activity 
once more; work 
and drills are re- 
sumed until six, the 
hour of the evening 
meal. From that 
time until eight is 
set for recreation, 
and this is indulged 
in in various forms, 
gambling being 
alone prohibited. A 
game somewhat re- 
sembling quoits is a 
leading favorite, and 
a very amusing pas- 
time is extracted out 
of the simple process of two tars, sitting together 
on a wooden bench, disputing its possession with 
each other by a mutual assault with hammocks. 
The hammock, when filled with blankets and 
lashed up, forms a weapon somewhat resembling 
a bolster, and the occupants of the bench belabor 
one another with gladiatorial vim and vigor, un- 
til the victor displaces his adversary with a well- 
directed thwack. It is mainly a matter of strength 
and wind, and as the parties are usually pretty 
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THE SAILORS 
well matched the contest becomes quite exciting, 
proceeding amidst alternate cries of derision or 
encouragement from the spectators, a shout of 
glee arising when the vanquished combatant rolls 
ingloriously upon the floor, leaving the fellow 
who has come out ‘‘on top” in undisputed pos- 
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Slavonic instinct, from grave to gay, from mel- 
ancholy to boisterousness, and turned from con- 
templating the genial horseplay of a hammock 
fight to admire the graceful trepak, or listen to 
the pensive strains of musical instruments com- 
ing from all parts of the ship. ‘The trepak is a 
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session of the bench. When the éris/e twilight 
of a fine May evening succeeded the setting sun, 
and the stern form of the Dimitri Donskoi loomed 
up in sombre outline at its anchorage in the 
North River, by Manhattan Island, I loved to 


watch the Russian sailors alternating, with true 


Russian dance, somewhat resembling a jig, but 
is more graceful in its moyement; it is a uni- 
versal favorite in Russia, and when the Muscovite 
goes down to the sea in ships he carries it with 
him wherever he sails, and owes many a moment 
of fo’castle fun to its rhythmical figures. All 
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Russians are essentially musical, and hence it is 
that singing and playing form an important ele- 
ment in their pleasures. Slavonic music, too, is 
characterized by an intrinsic quality of weird 
melancholy, rendering it curiously attractive and 
interesting to all music lovers. Many a well-re- 
membered folk song, many a traditional tune, 
lilted and sung to by countless generations of 
Russians long before the Grand Princes ruled in 
Moscow or the Tartar was hurled from his power, 
songs that breathe the spirit of a people and the 
poetry of their history, I heard once more stealing 
in soft cadenza from forecastle, distant bulwark 
and dusky hatchway on board the Dmitri Don- 
& roi. J 

It was plain that our Russian seaman loves to 
cultivate pets, for it afforded me nearly as much 
pleasure as it did the owners to see the clever 
and ingenious performance of the numerous an- 
imal friends by which the tars had surrounded 
themselves. Talk about sailors’ pets! Why, there 
were brilliant parrots from Singapore, ablaze 
in scarlet, green and yellow — parrots that had 
outparroted parrotdom by learning how to speak 
in Russian! [ several times excited merriment 
by turning my head in response to what I imag- 
ined was a salutation from a Russian acquaint- 
ance, but quickly discovered to be nothing more 
than the friendly chatter of one of these Sin- 
gapore sinners in feathers. There was a goat so 
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considerate as to refrain consistently from butt- 
ing except when a victim might chance to be 
descending the companion way, and whose insa- 
tiable appetite for glass bottles and the discarded 
tin casings of preserved fruit had resulted in its 
acquisition of an astounding physique and a coat 
surpassingly sleek and glossy. White mice, trained 
to stand on their hind legs and wrestle, to dance 
and to climb the rigging with all the agility and 
fearlessness of their human instructors, also con- 
tributed to the gayety and distraction of shipboard 
life. The various animals and birds which made 
up this miniature menagerie had been collected 
in every part of the world : the parrots at Singa- 
pore, the white mice at Leghorn, the goat at 
Genoa, and—but can it be I had nearly forgotten 
to mention them ?—the two bright Barbary apes, 
which had all kinds of tricks, and, wooden razor 
in hand, would go through the mock perform- 
ance of shaving each other, using all the ortho- 
dox motions of the most accomplished tonsorial 
artists of our own large cities. They were very 
affectionate animals, these monkeys, and on the 
oceasion of my first visit to the ship I had the 
slightly embarrassing experience of receiving from 
one of them, without any warning whatever, an 
embrace which resulted in my semi-strangulation 
as this enthusiastic descendant of our prehistoric 
forefathers greeted me as a man and—a brother. 
The universal rule on Russian ships in general, 
and, as I learned from personal observation, on 
board the Dmitri Donskoi in particular, is a pre- 
vailing Jonhomie and good nature amongst all 
hands. Fights and quarrels are practically un- 
heard of ; crime is non-existent; mild cases of 
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“‘ drunks” may crop up now and then while in 
port ; really serious offenses are all but unknown. 
As a consequence punishments are few and far 
between, and the penalties imposed mild and 
simple. Russian sailors, like Russian soldiers, 
are readily amenable to discipline, which during 
hours of actual duty is extremely rigid, but at 
other times relaxes to a degree unknown in any 
other navy. In fact, the relations of the officers 
with their subordinates rather resemble those 
maintained between masters and boys in a large 
academy than the stern régime of awar ship. All 
ranks converse freely when off duty, and the sep- 
arating gulf of- professional station, which in the 
services of other nations is impassably fixed, is 
here somewhat bridged over. The bond of cor- 
diality and friendship thus created is perpetually 
in evidence, and forms the solid basis of a lasting 
sentiment of earnest and enthusiastic co-operation. 
The Czar’s navy is an excellent school of manners, 
and while its members make no pretense of being 
any more virtuous or free from human faults 
than their fellow men, they learn and reduce to 
practice the useful lesson of mutual confidence 
and loyalty. 

Any reference to the officers of a Russian war 
ship and their ways must include the personality 
of that most important individual, the chaplain. 
Any vessel of the Czar’s navy would be lacking 
in one of its most characteristic features if the 
chaplain were absent. The Batiushka, as he is 
called, is generally a middle-aged man of portly 
figure, and wears a long beard which lends a pa- 
triarchal dignity to his presence. His office, of 
course entails upon him the obligation of a cer- 
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tain reserve, which, however, does not preclude 
his being on friendly terms with all on board, and 
as a matter of fact he enjoys the respect and good 
will of the little world in which he moves to a 
degree indicated by the name custom has con- 
ferred upon him, “ little father.” It is a term 
of affectionate regard, peculiar, in this connec- 
tion, to the race who use it, and it indicates ¢ 
simple faith and trustfulness well justified by the 
facts, for the Batiushka is always a good friend 
to his constituents, His leading duties are su- 
perintending the morning and evening prayers 
on deck and officiating at the Sunday mass. 
Should a death’ occur he recites the prayers over 
the body of the departed comrade as it sinks 
beneath the wave. He can be gay and social in 
the wardroom during the hours of relaxation, 
and prove himself not only a mentor, but a com- 
panion. 

The wardroom of a Russian liner is an inviting 
place. There, amid comparatively luxurious sur- 
roundings, the officers forget the inevitable cares 
of professional duty, and for the time abandon 
themselves to social conviviality. Having referred 
already to the musical proclivities of the sailors, 
I may say that the same remarks appiy to the 
officers. No wardroom is complete without its 
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piano, and when mess is over and the sparkling 
cup goes round the witty sally and the merry jest 
are uttered to the note of music and the snatch 
of song. There are no better comrades than Rus- 
sian naval officers; their hospitality is most gen- 
erous and their good-fellowship proverbial. Like 
the sailors, they are much given to the cultivation 
of pets, and brighten their quarters with gay- 
plumaged, swect-voiced feathered minstrels. Yet 
birds, though special favorites, are not the only 
pets one sees there, for the dog, cat and mar- 
moset, and, in fact, almost every small animal of 
that class which is not offensive, is a familiar ob- 
ject to the visitor. With the exception of the 
higher and older officers, few are married in the 
wardroom ; but doubtless in the brilliant social 
circles of St. Petersburg and Moscow many a 
heart longs for the return of the gallant fellows 
who are “ breasting the yeasty waves” in their 
country’s service. 

Probably the finest opportunity of observing 
the Russian seaman of all grades, and obtaining 
a view of him under one of his most picturesque 
aspects, is when, 
a Sunday 
morning, all hands 
the 
gun deck and join 
in the stately cere- 
monial of the Greek 
Church. One of 
the special features 
is the singing of the 
choir, a regularly 
trained body select- 
ed from the per- 
sonnel of the ship, 
and composed of 
the best it 
boasts. The chant- 
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ing, led by the chap- 
lain, who wears his 
robes and headdress, 
is very impressive, 
and the natural qual- 
ity of the Slavonic 
voice, deep and rich, 
is well adapted to en- 
hance the interest of 
the scene and in- 
crease its grandeur 
and solemnity. 

The cook of the 
officers’ mess is usu- 
ally either French or 
a Japanese, but nev- 

ertheless the tradi- 
tions of the Russian cuisine are jealously cher- 
ished in the wardroom, as nothing would com- 
pensate for the absence of orthodox Russian 
dishes. For instance, no meal is complete with- 
out the preliminary zakouska, a thoroughly Rus- 
sian institution. It is nothing more nor less than 
an elaborate relish fit for the gods, consisting of 

a tempting array of caviare, smoked herrings, an- 
chovies, fried eggs, and many other light delica- 
cies of a more or less similar nature; also bot- 
tles containing several kinds of vodka. After 
these have been judiciously sampled one is sup- 

posed to have acquired an appetite of generous 
proportions, and so it only remains to say grace 

before commencing the work of serious and com- 
plex dining. 

Saying grace is quite a ceremony, however. 
Around the table stand the officers, chanting in 
their rich, mellow voices the prescribed formula 
of the Greek Church, and conveying to an un- 
used spectator the idea that something quite out- 
side the ordinary routine is going on. Dinner is 
distinctly of a Russian flavor, including stchi, 
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borsch, or beet-root soup; crullers filled with 
meat and known as pirojki, spinach soup with 
cream, cakes stuffed with cabbage and egg 
chopped very fine, and one hundred and one 
other peculiar culinary features. As the meal 
progresses the samovar is hissing with a com- 
forting sound close by, a portent of other liquid 
delights to follow. This is the prelude to the 
ultimate supreme satisfaction of the diner, who, 
growing more and-more at peace with himself 
and all the world, as he takes his soupgon of 
rum with his glass of tea, involuntarily murmurs 
a well-known refrain : 


‘““ Chai Kitaiski! (Chinese tea.) 
Rom Jamaiski!” (Jamaica Rum.) 


Before leaving the Russian sailor I feel bound 
to say that, however contented he may be with 
his life afloat, cheerfully enduring its hardships 
and reveling in its compensations—true tar and 
real bon camarade on shipboard as I found him— 
the conviction was forced upon me that he is 
after all fully in -sympathy with his English 
brother in his keen appreciation of a jolly time 
ashore, and that to him quite as much as to the 
former those familiar lines from ‘‘The Mikado” 
apply : 

‘To sail aloft in a howling breeze 
May be to a landsman’s taste, 
But the happiest hour a sailor sees 
Is when he’s down in an inland town 
With his Nancy on his knees, 
And his arm around her waist.” 
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‘* One of these days,” writes John Burroughs, ‘ some 
one will give us a handbook of our wild flowers, by the aid 
of which we shall all be able to name those we gather in our 
walks without the trouble of analyzing them. In this book 
we shall have a list of all our flowers arranged according 
to color, as white flowers, blue flowers, yellow flowers, 
pink flowers, etc., with place of growth and time of bloom- 
ing.” This is the idea which Mrs. William Starr Dana has 
practically carried out in her admirable work entitled 


‘* How to Know the Wild Flowérs,” published by the Scrib- 
ners. It is a complete guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our native wild flowers common to the Atlantic 
slope, addressed to Nature lovers in general rather than 
to students of botany in particular—though explicit and 
accurate in its scientific as well as in its popular descrip- 
tions. Mrs. Dana’s list includes over five hundred flowers, 
grouped according to colors, and each of which is de- 
scribed, with its common English name, its scientific or 
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Latin name, and the English title of the larger family to 
which the plant belongs. There are 104 plates, pen-and- 
ink drawings from nature, by Marion Satterlee, illustrat- 
ing the more notable species. Convenience and elegance 
are combined in the form of this book ; and its immedi- 
ate success (it having already run through two editions) 
proves that it meets in a highly satisfactory way the wide 
demand which called it into existence. 


Some seasonable and attractive numbers, lately issued, 
of that convenient series of guidebooks published by 
Messrs. Orell Fiissli, of Zurich, under the general title of 
‘** Tilustrated Europe,” are at hand. No. 135 is devoted 
to the well-known Alpine health resort, Davos. No. 139- 
142 describe and illustrate the historic region of the Vosges 
Mountains, on the Franco-German frontier. The author 
of the work vies with the artist in depicting this beautiful 
district. What charming landscapes are here unrolled be- 
fore our astonished eyes! From the time he enters it at 
Strasburg till the termination of his journey in the Valley 
of St.Amrian the tourist sees an uninterrupted succession 
of flourishing industrial towns, romantic castles crowning 
wooded heights, idyllic valleys and charming villages. 
The plains are covered with fertile fields having an un- 
broken girdle of orchards and of vineyards yielding highly 
esteemed wines, inviting the traveler to rest and enjoy 
these lavish gifts of Nature. Nos. 143 and 144 are devoted 
to the Kurs.al Maloja, im the Upper Engadine, and Nous. 
145-147 attract readers and tourists alike by their account 
and illustrations of the Baths of Franzensbad (Bohemia) 
and their environs, in particular of the smiling Valley of 
the Eger and the neighboring richly wooded Vale of the 
Weller. The artistic merit and the fidelity of the numer- 
ous engravings in these and other volumes of ‘‘ Illustrated 
Europe” are a new proof of the remarkable talent of the 
well-known artist, J. Weber. 


A VALUABLE little book for visitors in Chicago is ‘‘ Hill’s 
Souvenir Guide to Chicago and the World’s Fair” (Laird & 
Lec, Chicago, Til. ), giving as it does full information about 
the principal points of interest in the Western metropolis 
an a concise description of the features of the Columbian 
Exposition. The book contains 359 illustrations, among 
which are portraits of the mayors of Chicago, and 32 maps, 
all small and handy, and made for easy reference. Great 
care has been taken to make the Guide as simple and clear 
to the stranger as possible, and many novel features have 
been introduced for this purpose. With thc aid of the ex- 
cellent street index and well-arranged division maps of the 
various sections of the city, the visitor can find the loca- 
tion of any street or park ip a few seconds. ' 


Tue charming style of Kate Douglas Wiggin's ‘“ A Ca- 
thedral Courtship” and ‘ Penelope’s English Experi- 
ences,” just published in one volume by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, is their only excuse for being, and they 
neel no other. They have no strong plots, no exciting 
incidents, no dramatic situations, to attract and hold atten- 
tion, but they are so entertainingly written that the read- 
ing of them is a real pleasure. 


‘‘ As Ir Is To Be” is a singularly imaginative little book, 
by Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, whose essay in romance, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sardix,” attracted some attention a year or two 
since. Mrs. Daniels builds up an ingenious scheme of 
universal revelation, based upon individual psychological 
intimations—or, as she choeses to tall them, ‘‘ the message 
of the Voices.” It is at times difficult to follow her logic, 
and impossible to keep up with it, so to speak; yet there 
is an enthusiasm about her writing which wins upon the 
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sympathy if it does not conquer the conviction. There 
are abundant testimonials to this effect from men of emi- 
nence and authority. Professor Elliott Coues, for instance, 
writes: ‘ If you commune with an extraneous spirit you 
have a wise, strong and good counselor. If you commune 
with your own higher spirit you must accept the very high- 
est compliment from me.” 
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Tue Cotumsus GaLiery. The Discoverer as Represented 
in the Portraits, Monuments, Statues, Medals and 
Paintings of the World. With Historical Description 
by Nestor Ponce de Leon. 178 pp. N. Ponce de 
Leon, New York. 

Co_vmBus’s Spanisa Letrrer announcing the discovery of 
the New World (printed at Barcelona in April, 1493) 
reproduced in reduced fac-simile from the origiyal ; 
with a translation. Paper, 40c. Bernard Quaritch, 
London. 

Cotumsus’s Latin Lerrer, translated from the Spanish 
and printed at Rome in 1493; reproduced in fac-simile, 
with a preface. Paper, 30c. Bernard Quaritch, Lon- 
don. 

Vespucci’s First Four Voyaces, reproduced in fac-simile 
from one of the five extant copies of the original edi- 
tion (printed at Florence im 1505)-; with translation 
and introduction. Paper, 75c. Bernard Quaritch, 
London. 

Haxrtor’s Rewation o7 THE First Se1TLEMENT IN VIRGINIA ; 
reproduced from the edition printed at Frankfort in 
1590; with fac-similes of the plates engraved by Th. 


de Bry from John White’s designs. Paper, 60c. Ber- 
nard Quaritch, London. 
Tue Deata or THE Discoverer. A Dramatic Poem. By 


Willis Steell. 90 pp. Paper. 
Philadelphia and New York. 
Rep Leaves anp Rosrs. Poems. By Madison Cawein. 
205 pp. Cloth, $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 
How to Know tHe Wirip Frowers. By Mrs. William Starr 
Dana. Illustrated by Marion Satterlee. 298 pp. Cloth, 


Hillier Murray & Co., 


$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Tue Son. (‘* André Cornelis.”) By Paul Bourget. 311 
pp. Paper, 50c. The Waverly Co., New York. 

As Ir Is To Be. By Cora Linn Daniels. Illustrated. 
= pp- Cloth, 75e. Cora Linn Daniels, Franklin, 
ass. 


ConFLicr oF THE NINETEENTH CeENTURY—THE BIBLE AND 
Free THovcut. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell. 456 pp. 
Cloth, $2. The Universal Book Co., New York. 

A CaTHepraL CouRTsHIP AND PeneLorr’s EnGLisH Exrert- 
ENcES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illustrated. 164 
pp- Cloth, $1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Lost 1n A Great Crry. By Amanda M. Douglas. Good 
Co. Series. 468 pp. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

Tue RaGPiIcKeER oF Paris. 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 
ington Co., New York. 

Tue Conquest oF Mexico anp Perv. An Historical Narra- 
tive Poem. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 443 pp. Cloth, 
$1. The Daily Investigawr, New York. 

IuuustrateD Evropg, Nos. 135—147. ‘* The Grand Hotel 
Kurhaus Davos.” With 10 illustrations by J. Weber, 
and a map. Paper, 50c. ‘‘ The Vosges Mountains.” 
By Fritz Ehrenberg. With 68 illustrations by J. 
Weber, and two maps. Paper, 50c. ‘‘ The Kursaal 
Maloja, in the Upper Engadine, and its Environs.” By 
Wilh. Altenburg. With plans, illustrations and an ex- 
cursion map. Paper, 25c. ‘‘The Health Resort of 
Franzensbad ” (Bohemia). With 47 illustrations by 
J. Weber, and a map. Paper, 30c. Art. Institute 
Orell Fiissli, Zurich, Switzerland. 


By Felix Pyat. 
317 pp. Paper, 50c. 


Translated by 
Worth- 
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RAILROAD ROUTES TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


AS ALL roads led to Rome, so do all roads now 
lead to the World’s Fair, and the Exposition can 
be reached by an almost endless variety of routes, 
no matter from what State the traveler starts. A 
fact that has been commented on by railroad men 
generally is that a large proportion of visitors 
are going to the World’s Fair via St. Louis, while 
of those who do not select a route which gives 
them stop-off privileges in that great manufact- 
uring centre, a very large proportion return 
through it and remain a few days as its guests. 

St. Louis as a railroad centre is the admiration 
of the entire continent, and it is so located that 
almost countless routes from East to’ West and 
from North to South pass through it. Few cities 





city on the banks of the Mississippi River report 
an extraordinary increase in the number of trans- 
continental passengers in both directions, They 
attribute this very largely to World’s Fair influ- 
ences. It is natural to expect that the railroad 
facilities of Chicago will be overtaxed during the 
holding of the Fair, and those who are crossing 
the continent on business or pleasure bent, but 
who are not taking in the World’s Fair on the 
trip, naturally favor a route which they expect to 
find free from the crowding inconvenience insep- 
arable from the holding of such a mammoth ex- 
position as that now in progress in Jackson Park. 
It is estimated that many thousands of passengers 
in addition to the usual average have selected St. 
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in the world have a larger mileage of railroads di- 
rectly connected with them, and when it is stated 
that more conventions are held in St. Louis than 
in any other two large cities in America it will 
be seen how generally the accessibility of the 
Western and Southwestern metropolis is appreci- 
ated by delegates to professional and commercial 
gatherings. It has been found on investigation 
that a greater number of delegates to a National 
Convention can get to St. Louis at a smaller out- 
lay in the way of transportation than to any other 
city, and it is certain that the railroads are alive 
to the importance as well as the popularity of the 
city. 

Just now the amount of passenger travel to, 
from and through St. Louis is remarkably large, 
and the general passenger agents located in the 


Louis routes for through journeys during the last 
month or two; and as these routes are in many 
respects the most pleasant as well as the shortest, 
it is more than probable that a majority of the 
travelers will take advantage of the experience 
thus forced upon them and use these routes al- 
most exclusively in the future. 

In addition to the large volume of traffic thus 
deflected, there are passing through St. Louis daily 
large crowds on their way to the World’s Fair. 
Passengers to and from the Southern States al- 
most invariably select the St. Louis route, while 
avery large proportion from the Southeastern and 
Southwestern States do the same. The business 
relations between St. Lotiis and these States are 
so intimate thatit is natural for residents in the 
latter to take advantage of the opportunity to 
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spend a few days in their commercial metropolis 
and call at the factories and warehouses whence 
they are in the habit of obtaining their supplies. 
As a rule two or three days are taken in St. Louis 
cither going or coming, or both, and the railroad 
rates are so equitably adjusted that there is prac- 
tically no additional expense incurred in doing 
this. There are an immense number of attrac- 
tions in the city of St. Louis always calculated to 
both instruct and interest the visitor, and it really 
takes a week’s sojourn to appreciate fully the im- 
portance of the city which has become the great 
manufacturing stronghold of the West and the 
great distributing point for the most fertile and 
enterprising sections of the United States. 

Some of the new factories which have been 
erected since the manufacturing era set in with 
all its renewed vigor are among the grandest in 
the world. As is well known, the largest brewery 
in America has its home in the city of conventions, 
in which also are to be found the largest drug 
house in the world, to say nothing of the largest 
stove and range factory, hardware establishment, 
wooden-ware, boot and shoe factories, and dozens 
of other largest or next to largest in the world, 
too numerous to specify in detail in the necessarily 
prescribed limits of a short article. ‘These fac- 
tories are not dark and dingy buildings, remarka- 
ble only for their output and their ugliness. On 
the contrary, they are for the most part archi- 
tectural triumphs. The mammoth brewery, for 
example, is really a collection of buildings nearly 
all of which are handsome in elevation as well as 
complete in internal fittings. The great tobacco 
factories, whose combined output makes St. Louis 
by far the greatest tobacco manufacturing city in 
America, are costly and elegant as well as valua- 
ble and productive, and of the largest shoe fac- 
tory in the world it has been said that it is even 
more conspicuous for its ingenuity and complete- 
nes3 than for its size and equipment. The mam- 
moth wooden-ware factory already referred to is 
carried on in a building which is not only remark- 
able for architectural completeness, but is also the 
only building in the country in which there exists 
® miniature freight depot, with cars loaded and 
unloaded in the very centre of the factory itself, 
thereby effecting an enormous saving in hauling 
and loading and reloading. 

Also among the massive sights of St. Louis are 
the enormous electric-light plants, the world’s 
records having been beaten both in are and in- 
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candescent stations. The entire city and all its 
streets and alleys are lighted by electricity, and 
its street cars are also moved by the same agency 
in a manner which has earned for the city the dis- 
tinction and reputation of having the best rapid- 
transit service in America. These and many other 
reasons of a commercial and substantial character 
may be quoted as among those which are inducing 
such a large traffic just now to St. Louis. In 
addition to them there is of course the tradi- 
tional hospitality of St. Louisans, who have raised 
the largest fund on record for the entertainment 
of strangers and the general advancement of the 
city’s interest. The Autumnal Festivities Associ- 
ation and its million-dollar fund have both ac- 
quired a national reputation, and the sucéess 
which has attended the carnival attractions of 
past years is expected to be far outdone this. year. 
The street illuminations, acknowledged to be the 
grandest the world has ever scen, are to be ren- 
dered more attractive than ever this year by 
countless additions and improvements, the vast 
electrical resources of the city enabling it to suc- 
cessfully undertake apparently impossible feats 
in the way of set pieces and panoramas of light. 
Tens of thousands of dollars will be spent on il- 
luminations this year, and there will also be a 
vast number of parades and other carnival attrac- 
tions. ‘The Veiled Prophet’s parade and ball on 
October 3d will be worth traveling halfway across 
the continent to see, elaborate preparations being 
already in progress for the event. 

The great annual Exposition will be open dur- 
ing September and the greater part of October. 
It will be of special interest to Europeans visiting 
this country to know that St. Louis is the only 
city in America, or, indeed, in the world, which 
has succeeded in establishing an annual Exposi- 
tion on a self-sustaining and profitable basis. St. 
Louis has done this easily, and each of the nine 
consecutive seasons has been remarkable for its 
great success and increased attendance. 

This year all the old features which made the 
Exposition a permanent success will be repeated, 
with an immense number of novelties, some of 
them of a character never yet attempted in any 
Exposition. Tourists who fail to visit St. Louis 


will have failed to take in some of the most inter- 
esting and important sights in the country, and 
those who cannot arrange to visit the St. Louis 
Exposition must certainly be regarded as dis- 
tinctly unfortunate. 























